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"  Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 
The  balanced  drawbridge  trembling  hung, 

As  jealous  of  a  foe  ; 
Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 
With  iron  studded,  clench'd  and  barr'd. 
And  prong'd  portcullis,  join'd  to  guard 
The  gloomy  pass  below." 

—Scott. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  author  of  this  Httle  romance  of  ancient 
warfare  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  works  of  the  great  French  architect  and 
engineer,  ViolIet-le-Duc,  and  especially  to  his 
"  History  of  a  Fortress,"  which  is  cordially  recom- 
mended to  all  young  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  story  of  battles  and  sieges,  as  carried  on 
from  the  days  of  ancient  Gaul  to  our  own  times. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  in  reading  history 
that  war  has  both  its  science  and  its  art,  and  that 
great  warriors  have  been  adepts  in  both,  and 
by  both  have  preserved  civilization  against  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  enemies  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed it. 

Tudor  Jenks. 
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THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE 
CASTLE 


CHAPTER  I 

Among  those  summoned  by  Prince  Edward 
of  England  to  go  with  him  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  was  the  lord  of  a  certain  castle 
that  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse  in 
Bedfordshire.  This  lord  had  been  a  companion 
of  the  Prince  during  the  civil  wars  against  the 
rebellious  barons,  and  was  not  only  distinguished 
as  a  soldier,  but  was  also  known  to  the  Prince  as 
a  wise  counselor. 

He  had  not  wished  to  join  the  Crusade,  and 
pleaded  that  he  was  needed  at  home,  since  his 
only  son  was  not  yet  eighteen,  and  there  were 
hardly  retainers  enough  in  the  castle  to  make  it 
secure  in  case  of  an  attack.  But  the  Prince  in- 
sisted and  laughed  at  the  objections. 

"  Let  your  son  win  his  spurs,"  said  he.  "  I 
will  be  warrant  the  young  cockerel  will  be  proud 
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to  be  left  in  charge.  We  must  teach  the  young  to 
replace  the  old." 

There  is  no  arguing  with  one  who  is  able  to  en- 
force his  will,  and  the  only  favor  Francis  Mor- 
timer could  gain  was  leave  to  make  a  short  fare- 
well visit  to  his  castle  on  the  Ouse,  and  to  remain 
a  week,  making  ready  for  an  absence  that  might 
last  several  years. 

Taking  only  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  Mortimer 
went  home  as  speedily  as  his  strong  road  horse 
could  take  him,  and  arrived  at  the  great  gate  one 
evening  just  as  the  portcullis  was  about  to  be 
lowered. 

The  joy  with  which  he  was  received  by  his  wife 
and  son,  and  by  his  young  ward — the  daughter  of 
a  friend  who  had  been  killed  fighting  for  King 
Henry  at  the  battle  of  Lewes — was  succeeded  by 
bitter  disappointment  when  they  learned  that  in 
seven  days  he  must  rejoin  Prince  Edward's  ex- 
pedition to  Africa.  But  since  the  parting  was 
inevitable,  all  made  the  best  of  the  few  days  the 
baron  was  to  spend  at  home.  Lady  Mortimer 
and  the  serving-women  busied  themselves  in  sew- 
ing to  provide  him  with  clothing.  The  armorer 
of  the  castle  worked  early  and  late  that  the  war- 
rior's equipment  might  be  perfect  and  sound  in 
every  joint  and  link,  and  all  in  the  castle  seemed 
to  think  of  nothing  but  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
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the  Crusader,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  thoug-ht 
only  of  those  whom  he  must  leave  in  troublous 
times  amid  neighbors  that  were  little  better  than 
armed  robbers. 

The  country  not  far  from  them  had  been  the 
field  of  many  a  battle  and  skirmish  in  the  recent 
wars,  and  Francis  Mortimer  knew  that  there  was 
little  to  be  expected  from  the  weak  government  of 
old  King  Henry. 

The  baron  gave  two  whole  days  to  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  castle  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings. In  company  with  his  son  Edgar,  and  one 
old  soldier,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  for  years 
at  the  baron's  side,  he  went  from  the  highest  turret 
to  the  lower  vaults  cut  into  the  solid  rock  below. 
As  he  went,  he  pointed  out  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  every  part  of  the  castle,  showing  which 
towers  were  most  important  to  the  defense,  where 
the  strongest  force  could  be  used  to  most  advan- 
tage, and  where  a  weaker  body  of  men  could  make 
good  their  position  against  even  a  superior  force. 
For  the  first  time,  he  confided  to  his  son  every 
secret  of  the  stronghold — a  hidden  subterranean 
outlet  that  led  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  fully  a 
furlong  down-stream;  a  well  driven  througti  the 
rock  to  the  river  level ;  a  concealed  staircase  in  the 
wall  of  the  donjon,  or  strongest  tower.  He  also 
opened    the    locked    store-rooms,    where    were 
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sheaves  of  arrows,  beams  hewn  to  make  engines 
of  war,  bags  of  grain,  and  a  variety  of  weapons, 
and  supplies  of  whatever  might  be  needed  to  with- 
stand a  long  siege. 

All  was  in  order,  for  Lady  Mortimer  was  a 
good  chatelaine,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  servitors 
had  faithfully  carried  out  her  husband's  instruc- 
tions to  keep  the  stronghold  always  ready  for 
attack. 

"  In  these  times,"  he  had  said,  "  the  attack  often 
comes  before  the  herald;  and  the  only  safety  is 
in  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  on  the  arrival  of  the 
enemy.  A  well-ruled  castle  should  need  only  to 
hoist  its  draw  and  drop  its  portcullis  in  the  face 
of  a  besieger." 

Satisfied  at  last  that  all  was  in  good  condition, 
Francis  Mortimer  one  evening  called  into  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle  his  wife,  his  son,  his  ward, 
and  the  trusted  veteran  soldier.  Then,  ordering 
all  others  to  withdraw,  he  explained  why  he  be- 
lieved that  there  might  be  reason  to  expect  an 
attack  during  his  absence  over-sea. 

"  Twenty  miles  southward,  as  you  know,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  manor  of  Guy  Ferrers,  who  claims 
this  castle  by  right  of  descent  from  an  ancestor 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  one  day  have  owned 
it.  As  to  that,  it  need  not  concern  you,  since  the 
claim  has  been  examined  by  his  Majesty's  coun- 
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cilors  and  pronounced  unsound.  Let  it  be  enough 
for  you,  Edgar  my  son,  that  I  hold  the  castle  from 
the  King  and  you  hold  this  barony  for  me,  and 
that  you  have  my  word  that  it  is  rightfully  mine. 
Defend  it,  if  it  should  be  attacked,  even  at  the  cost 
of  the  lives  of  every  soul  within  its  walls ;  and  never 
surrender  it  except  on  command  of  King  Henry 
himself,  or  his  rightful  successor.  So  long  as  I 
am  in  England,  Ferrers  will  make  no  move ;  but  if 
in  my  absence  he  can  get  possession,  he  will  stop 
at  nothing  to  retain  the  castle,  trusting,  as  many 
others  have  done,  in  his  sword  as  sufficient  title. 

"  No  more  of  that.  Leave  the  priests  and 
clerks  to  talk  of  paper-titles,  and  you  keep  the 
stronghold  until  I  return.  I  ask  no  pledge  or 
oath  from  you,  Edgar;  I  leave  your  mother  and 
Amabel  to  your  guardianship,  and  I  know  you 
will  lay  down  life  in  their  defense  if  it  be  neces- 
sary. 

"  As  to  the  command  of  the  castle,  I  leave  it 
in  your  hands  also,  my  son,  but  I  counsel  you  to 
consult  with  your  mother,  who,  as  you  know,  has 
had  some  experience  of  warfare ;  and  I  leave  you 
also  another  adviser " 

Edgar  looked  up  in  surprise,  as  his  father  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  veteran's  shoulder. 

"  But,  my  lord,"  the  old  soldier  began,  "  am  I 
not -" 
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"  Hugh,"  said  the  baron  kindly,  "  it  shall  be 
as  you  shall  say.  We  have  been  comrades  in 
arms  for  many  years  since  you  first  strung  your 
bow  in  my  service.  Twice  I  have  had  to  thank 
you  for  saving  my  life  on  the  battlefield,  and  if 
you  ask  it,  I  shall  take  you  with  me  against  the 
infidels  across  the  sea.  But  all  that  life  holds  for 
me  I  must  leave  in  this  little  stone  fortress, — my 
wife,  my  son,  my  dearest  friend's  daughter, — and 
hard  as  it  is  to  lose  you,  I  would  go  with  a  light 
heart  if  I  knew  you  were  with  them.  I  know  the 
wisdom  that  is  thatched  by  that  grizzled  wig  of 
yours,  and  I  know  the  skill  in  warfare  long  years 
have  brought  you.  My  wife  is  worthy  to  be  the 
lady  of  an  English  baron;  my  son  also  is  brave 
and  worthy,  if  unskilled ;  my  ward  Amabel  has  in 
her  veins  the  blood  of  a  brave  soldier;  but  all 
these  avail  nothing  without  knowledge.  I  do  not 
command  you,  but  I  ask  of  you,  as  a  comrade  in 
arms,  to  remain  with  them." 

Hugh  of  Cambray  was  a  Welshman,  and  all  of 
his  actions  were  deliberate.  He  sat  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments  before  answering.  Then  he 
sighed  and  said : 

"  I  will  stay,  my  lord :  but  only  on  condition 
that  you  come  back  safe  from  Palestine." 

All  smiled,  but  seeing  that  the  old  soldier  had 
spoken  entirely  in  earnest,  no  one  laughed.  ^- 
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"  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  the  baron,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "  For  I  know  what  you  would  say. 
I  will  not  be  reckless.  You  forget,  old  Hugh,  that 
I  am  no  longer  the  headstrong  young  soldier  of 
years  ago.  I  go  with  the  young  Prince  because 
it  is  his  command,  not  that  I  love  adventure  or 
believe  that  we  English  should  risk  our  lives  to 
redeem  the  Holy  Scpulcher.  Seven  crusades 
have  shown  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  conquest 
of  that  land,  and  there  is  enough  work  for  all  our 
soldiers  here  at  home,  so  long  as  we  have  not  come 
to  a  settlement  with  your  countrymen  on  the  west, 
and  the  wild  Highlanders  of  the  north." 

"  And,  uncle,"  said  Amabel,  "  would  it  not  be 
better  if  I  were  to  seek  shelter  with  some  of  my 
kindred?  I  can  be  of  no  use  in  case  of  a  siege, 
and  what  would  fill  my  trencher  might  feed  a 
stout  serving-man." 

"  No,"  said  the  baron,  "  it  would  not  be  better, 
nor  even  as  well.  I  have  ever  believed  that  the 
brain  and  the  heart  often  serve  better  than  mere 
strength.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  trouble,  and, 
save  for  prudence,  I  would  not  make  so  much 
talk.  But  your  father's  daughter  will  never  be 
one  to  cower  shrinking  behind  stone  walls  so  long 
as  there  is  a  wounded  soldier  to  be  cared  for,  or 
a  dangerous  post  that  needs  keen  eyes  to  keep 
a  lookout.     There!     All  is  said.     Now  we  will 
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speak  no  more  of  battles,  sieges,  or  feats  of  arms. 
Let  us  have  a  song,  Amabel,  and  then  all  to  bed." 

Hugh  of  Cambray  withdrew  to  where  the  men- 
at-arms  were  lodged,  and  the  young  girl  sang  to 
the  music  of  a  harp.  The  ballad  she  chose  told 
of  the  joyful  return  of  a  crusader  from  the  wars 
with  the  Saracens,  and  her  three  friends  listened 
with  pleasure  to  a  song  where  the  words  were  not 
drowned  amid  jangling  notes,  and  where  they  told 
one  of  the  romantic  stories  of  which  the  annals  of 
the  times  were  full.  Only  the  young  esquire  re- 
mained lost  in  his  own  thoughts,  for  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  sense  of  responsibility  his 
father's  words  had  awakened  in  him.  When  the 
song  was  done,  and  the  harp  replaced  in  its  leather 
case,  the  party  separated,  and  soon  after  the  castle 
was  silent,  except  for  the  steps  of  a  spearsman 
here  and  there  upon  some  lonely  turret. 

After  that  evening  nothing  more  was  said  upon 
the  subject  of  a  possible  attack  upon  the  strong- 
hold, but  the  last  day  or  two  of  the  baron's  stay 
was  given  to  enjoyment  of  the  home-life.  The 
baron  and  his  son  went  riding  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon  they  sat  in  the  courtyard  watch- 
ing the  contests  in  wrestling,  racing,  or  archery 
among  the  men-at-arms.  The  baron  himself 
awarded  the  prizes,  and  never  failed  to  say  a  word 
of  kindly  praise  to  the  victors,  or  to  encourag-e  the 
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losers  to  a  new  trial ;  for  he  desired  in  every  way 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  men  on  whom  so  much 
might  depend. 

Edgar  was  proud  of  his  skill  as  an  archer,  and 
easily  won  every  contest  in  which  he  took  part, 
until  the  baron  persuaded  old  Hugh  to  join  in  the 
sport.  The  veteran  was  unwilling  at  first,  for  he 
pretended  to  be  too  lazy. 

"  I  am  growing  old,  and  my  joints  are  stiffen- 
ing." he  said,  as  he  came  forward  and  leaned  down 
with  pretended  difficulty  to  choose  a  bow.  "  Still, 
if  it  gives  you  pleasure  to  make  sport  of  an  old 
soldier's  weakness,  I  can  but  let  fly  an  arrow,  and 
trust  to  fortune!  " 

He  tried  one  bow  after  another,  and  then 
dropped  them  all,  with  a  shake  of  his  gray  head. 

"  These  are  but  baby  toys,"  said  he.  "  If  I 
were  to  draw  sharply  there  would  be  splinters 
flying.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  grace,  and  I  will 
bring  such  a  bow  as  a  man  may  depend  upon  in 
a  quarrel !  " 

"  The  old  soldier's  weakness  finds  the  bows  too 
weak,"  remarked  the  baroness  playfully,  as  the  old 
man  turned  away.  He  threw  back  a  grim  smile 
over  his  shoulder,  but  made  no  reply  as  he  strode 
away  to  the  quarters  where  he  lodged.  He  reap- 
peared with  the  long  bow  he  had  brought  with 
him  to  the  castle,  and  drawing  it  from  its  case 
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examined  it  critically.  Then  setting  the  end 
against  his  foot  he  strung  it,  snapping  the  cord 
over  the  horn  so  that  it  rang  with  a  musical  twang. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  more  suited  to  the  nerve- 
less hand  of  a  worn-out  warrior,  my  lady." 

At  a  sign  from  his  father,  Edgar  stepped  for- 
ward and  shooting  carefully,  lodged  an  arrow  in 
the  center  of  the  target.  Edgar  lowered  his  bow 
with  a  smile  he  could  not  repress,  and  the  baron 
clapped  his  hands. 

"  Aha,  old  Hugh !  "  he  cried,  "  the  young- 
sters too  have  found  out  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
yew,  a  clothyard  stick  and  the  gray-goose 
feather!" 

"  No  archer  can  do  more  than  make  a  center 
shot,"  said  the  old  soldier,  good-humoredly. 
"  But  if  a  young  archer  fixes  a  center,  an  old  one 
should  be  able  to  put  the  ring  around  it !  "  And 
selecting  four  arrows,  Hugh  discharged  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  struck  the  target  like  four  quick 
blows  from  a  hammer.  Then  after  a  pause,  the 
spectators  shouted  applause,  for  all  four  had 
been  so  skillfully  aimed  that  they  foirmed  a  cross, 
of  which  Edgar's  arrow  was  the  center,  and  the 
four  were  at  almost  the  same  distance,  above, 
below,  and  on  each  side. 

"What  say  you,  my  son?"  asked  the  baron, 
who  was  delighted  with  the  victory  of  his  old 
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comrade  in  arms.  "  Will  yon  claim  the  prize?  or 
shall  we  reckon  four  good  shots  better  than  one 
best  shot?" 

"  I  never  saw  such  shooting,"  Edgar  exclaimed, 
looking  admiringly  at  the  old  bowman,  "  and  I 
say,  give  him  the  prize  on  condition  he  shall  show 
me  how  to  deliver  true  arrows  on  each  other's 
heels !  What  is  the  secret,  Hugh  ? "  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"  The  secret,"  the  old  man  replied  as  he  care- 
fully straightened  his  bow  and  replaced  it  in  its 
case,  "is  to  face  another  archer  who  draws  his 
bow  with  the  hope  of  planting  his  arrow  in  your 
breast  before  yours  comes.  I  know  nothing  else 
that  gives  one  so  quick  a  hand  and  eye.  You  need 
only  practice,  my  young  lord.  Your  draw  is  sure 
and  steady.  Your  eye  and  hand  are  true.  The 
rest  will  come." 

The  baron  presented  the  prize  to  the  old  soldier, 
who  took  it  with  keen  pleasure,  for  it  was  a  fine 
hunting-knife,  serviceable  and  strong;  and  Ed- 
gar's delight  in  the  praise  given  to  his  shooting 
was  no  less  than  if  he  had  won  in  the  contest. 
Afterward  the  veteran  sat  down  among  the  men- 
at-arms,  and  watched  the  younger  men  trying 
their  skill. 

The  next  day  was  given  to  preparations  for  the 
baron's  journey  southward.     He  took  with  him 
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only  his  own  esquire  and  two  soldiers, — leaving 
four  of  the  men  to  increase  the  little  garrison, — 
and  rode  over  the  drawbridge  and  down  the  hill 
early  the  next  morning  when  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  great  gate, 
and  waved  to  him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight. 

Hugh  of  Cambray  had  parted  with  his  master 
in  the  great  hall,  and  had  then  gone  away  to  his 
own  room.  He  had  been  so  many  years  with  the 
baron  that  his  grief  over  the  parting  overcame 
him.  He  was  too  old  to  form  new  attachments 
easily,  and  had  been  so  long  a  campaigner  that  he 
preferred  the  open  fields  and  the  sky  to  life  in- 
doors. Therefore  he  closed  the  door  of  his  little 
room,  and  betook  himself  to  a  vigorous  overhaul- 
ing of  his  arms  and  his  armor.  Every  piece  was 
polished  until  it  shone  like  a  mirror,  and  then  all 
was  replaced  in  military  order.  When  this  labor 
of  love  was  finished,  Hugh  reluctantly  left  his 
room,  and  wandered  out  into  the  courtyard  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  do.  He  began  to  speculate 
on  the  chances  for  a  stirring  struggle,  and  even 
found  himself  wondering  how  it  would  do  to  or- 
ganize an  expedition  against  this  Guy  de  Ferrers, 
in  order  to  show  him  that  taking  castles  was  a 
game  at  which  others  than  himself  could  play. 

While  he  was  thus  attacking  castles  in  the  air, 
the  young  lord,  Edgar  Mortimer,  came  out  of  the 
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door  of  the  keep  where  the  baron's  family  had 
their  apartments.  Seeing  the  old  soldier,  and 
guessing  that  he  was  lonely  and  restless,  Edgar 
walked  toward  him.  Hugh  was  sitting  upon  a 
stone  bench,  and  rose  as  Edgar  approached ;  but 
Edgar  sat  down,  and  begging  Hugh  to  be  seated, 
began  the  conversation  by  saying: 

"  Hugh,  it  will  be  hard  for  an  old  cam- 
paigner to  pass  his  time  inside  the  castle  walls 
unless  he  has  plenty  to  occupy  him.  So  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  take  charge  at  once  of  the  gar- 
rison here,  and  to  train  them  in  all  the  duties  of 
soldiers.  They  are  clever  and  willing,  but,  except 
for  the  men  my  father  brought,  are  wholly  ig- 
norant of  warfare.  I  believe  my  father  did  not 
like  to  tell  us  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  of  an 
attack.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  so  much  about 
it  as  I  myself  know.  But  I  believe  the  attempt 
will  be  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  no  more  time 
to  make  ready  for  it  than  we  need.  Guy  de  Fer- 
rers has  sent  men  to  examine  our  defenses  very 
recently.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Hunting  parties  from 
his  own  castle  have  been  about  here  more  than 
once  in  the  last  month,  and  there  is  no  game  to  be 
had  here  that  he  could  not  readily  find  within  half 
the  distance.  So  soon  as  he  hears  that  my  father 
is  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  will  begin  his  prepa- 
rations.   He  has  plenty  of  money,  for  he  is  little 
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better  than  a  robber-baron.  Merchants  go  miles 
about  rather  than  come  within  his  reach,  but 
nevertheless  he  now  and  then  falls  upon  a  pack- 
train,  and  he  has  become  wealthy." 

"  How  many  men  can  he  get  together?  "  Hugh 
asked, — "  given  a  few  months  for  gathering 
them?" 

"  But  few  decent  men,"  Edgar  replied,  "  but 
many  rogues.  Hope  of  plunder  will  bring  to- 
gether hundreds  of  the  fighting-men  now  out  of 
employment.  He  has  about  him  perhaps  two 
hundred,  and  should  be  able  to  get  enough  to 
raise  his  force  to  at  least  five  hundred,  if  he  can 
wait  long  enough." 

Edgar  saw  that  his  purpose  was  accomplished. 
The  soldier's  face  had  lost  its  listless  expression, 
and  he  was  listening  eagerly.  In  this,  Edgar  was 
following  the  baron's  advice.  "  After  I  am 
gone,"  he  had  said,  "  you  will  find  old  Hugh  like 
an  old  hunting-dog  kept  indoors  when  the  horn  is 
blown.  I  wish  you  to  go  to  him  and  interest  him 
in  talk  about  the  castle.  He  is  a  valuable  man, 
and  it  is  important  to  gain  his  good-will ;  not  that 
he  is  not  thoroughly  faithful  and  sure  to  do  his 
duty  in  any  event,  but  because  I  wish  him  to  give 
his  whole  heart  to  your  service."  The  young  man 
hastened  to  put  this  counsel  to  practice,  and  with 
such  good  effect  that  Hugh  forgot  to  regret  the 
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departure  of  his  old  master  in  eagerly  discussing 
the  needs  of  the  castle  and  its  garrison. 

After  that  first  day,  Edgar  and  Hugh  were  ac- 
customed to  make  a  round  of  the  whole  inclosure 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  to  meet  for 
a  talk,  in  which  they  compared  notes.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  garrison  was  kept  up  to  its  highest  state 
of  efficiency.  The  men  were  drilled  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons;  archery  was  practiced;  arrows 
were  made,  bowstrings  twisted,  and  pieces  of  tim- 
ber were  cut  and  fitted  for  the  frames  of  the  en- 
gines of  war  that  then  served  as  artillery.  Hugh's 
love  for  his  bow  had  given  him  a  keen  interest  in 
all  weapons  of  precision,  and  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  different  forms  of  catapults — the 
great  bows  for  sending  enormous  arrows,  and  of 
balistai  and  mangonels  for  hurling  other  mis- 
siles. 

There  were  several  skillful  joiners  among  the 
craftsmen  in  the  castle,  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
materials  in  the  woods  round  about.  The  river 
bank  supplied  plenty  of  the  round  stones  for  mis- 
siles, and  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  the  men 
all  worked  as  busily  as  if  an  attack  was  to  be  ex- 
pected at  any  moment.  As  each  new  engine  o<i 
war  was  completed,  it  was  set  up  in  the  courtyard 
and  tested.  When  it  had  passed  inspection,  all  the 
pieces  were  carefully  numbered  so  it  could  be  put 
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together  again  quickly,  and  then  it  was  stored 
away  in  the  vaults  of  the  castle. 

Lady  Mortimer  and  Amabel  Manners  were 
equally  busy  at  the  household  affairs.  Seeing  the 
men  all  at  work,  they  decided  to  be  equally  indus- 
trious in  their  own  vocations.  They  cooked  meat, 
made  cakes  of  bread,  smoked  bacon,  dried  beef 
and  preserved  it  in  sugar,  and  saw  that  all  stores 
of  herbs,  balsams,  and  spices  were  renewed.  Then, 
too,  bales  of  cloth  were  woven  or  bought,  and 
made  into  the  long  loose  robes,  and  tight  hose 
that  were  universally  worn.  The  children  of  the 
castle — for  there  were  quite  a  troop  of  boys  and 
girls  belonging  to  the  servants  and  retainers — 
were  put  to  making  torches,  picking  lint,  gathering 
firewood,  and  helped  their  elders  wherever  it  was 
possible. 

This  industry  gave  an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  all 
in  the  castle  walls.  Every  hour  had  its  task,  and 
so  the  time  passed  quickly,  and  the  autumn  came 
without  sign  that  they  were  to  be  called  upon  to 
make  use  of  all  the  arms  and  munitions  they  had 
prepared. 

But  by  this  time  even  the  far-sighted  veteran 
Hugh  of  Cambray  could  suggest  no  further 
work,  and  the  danger  of  attack  had  passed  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  household.  They 
returned  to  their  old  occupations.     There  was  a 
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small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  families  who  lived  in  its  little  huts. 
Harvest  time  had  come,  and  the  grain  was  so 
abundant  that  every  hand  was  employed  in  get- 
ting it  into  the  barns,  and  there  were  many  merry- 
makings because  the  crop  was  so  plentiful. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  prep- 
arations for  the  siege  had  been  made  early,  for 
by  the  time  that  Guy  de  Ferrers  had  learned  of  the 
departure  of  Francis  Mortimer,  and  had  sent  some 
of  his  people  to  spy  out  the  land,  the  bulk  of  the 
preparations  had  been  finished,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  vigorous  work  about  the  "  Castle  of  the 
Red  Lion,"  as  Mortimer's  stronghold  was  called 
by  the  country  people. 

So  these  spies  reported  that  the  Mortimers 
seemed  to  have  no  suspicion  any  attack  was  con- 
templated, and  were  engaged  in  harvesting  the 
crops  of  grain,  and  in  hawking,  fishing,  and  out- 
door sports. 

Misled  by  these  reports,  Ferrers  concluded  that 
the  castle  would  not  be  able  to  support  a  long 
siege,  or  at  least  that  it  would  not  be  well  supplied 
with  means  of  defense.  Indeed,  he  thought  that 
a  sudden  attack  might  succeed  without  a  regular 
siege,  and  he  was  more  than  once  tempted  to  call 
together  his  men-at-arms  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
dash  upon  the  Mortimers.     Probably  he  would 
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have  risked  this  enterprise  except  for  the  advice  of 
a  very  shrewd  fellow  in  his  employ.  This  man, 
named  "  Luke  the  Lurdane,"  or  "  Luke  the  Fool," 
was  not  what  this  nickname  would  indicate.  The 
name  had  been  given  to  him  not  for  lack  of  brains, 
but  because  of  his  playful  ways  and  mocking- 
tongue.  Luke  was  clever  and  skillful,  and  had 
much  influence  over  Ferrers,  who  valued  his  opin- 
ion even  more  than  he  would  have  confessed. 

One  afternoon  the  two  rode  out  upon  the  hilly 
road  that  was  the  way  between  the  two  cas- 
tles, and  only  drew  rein  when  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  Mortimer  towers  from  which  the  red-lion 
flag  was  fluttering  in  the  autumn  breeze.  Guy  de 
Ferrers  remained  on  horseback  gazing  at  the 
distant  castle,  while  Luke  dismounted,  sat  down 
upon  a  stone  by  the  roadside,  and  began  idly  to 
throw  pebbles  at  a  nodding  thistle-head.  At  last, 
since  Ferrers  said  nothing  Luke  began  to  speak : 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  *'  if  eyes  were  soldiers, 
you  would  have  two  castles  by  now ;  for  with  your 
envious  glances  you  have  taken  the  Mortimer  keep 
half  a  dozen  times  this  month.  But  I'm  afraid 
there  will  be  many  a  long  week  before  you  will 
see  more  than  the  outside  of  those  gray  walls." 

*'  And  yet,"  Ferrers  said,  still  without  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  fluttering  banner,  "  I  believe 
that  it  might  be  had  for  the  taking.    We  have  two 
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hundred  stout  fellows  within  call,  and  in  two  days 
they  might  be  gathered,  armed,  and  sent  forward 
before  the  stripling  knew  that  anything  was  afoot. 
I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  it." 

"  You  will  need  a  whole  mind  and  more,"  Luke 
replied,  throwing  another  pebble  that  set  the 
thistle  nodding.  "  If  we  had  to  deal  only  with 
young  Edgar,  I  would  march  against  the  old  pile 
of  stones  without  waiting  to  strap  on  my  mail. 
But  the  old  fox  has  been  there,  as  I  have  told  you, 
and  they  will  not  be  taken  unawares.  If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  my  lord,  I  have  a  plan  in  which 
without  risk  you  may  gain  much." 

"  Come,  mount,"  said  Lord  Ferrers;  "  it  is 
time  to  return,  and  we  will  talk  over  your  plan 
upon  our  way." 

Luke  rose  lazily,  climbed  slowly  into  the  sad- 
dle, and  rode  after.  When  they  were  side  by  side 
Luke  explained  the  plan  that  he  believed  might 
be  executed  without  risk.  The  other  listened  at- 
tentively, giving  an  occasional  nod  of  satisfac- 
tion. When  Luke  had  finished,  Guy  de  Ferrers 
exclaimed : 

"  Luke,  we  will  try  it ;  and  you  shall  have  a 
double  handful  of  good  gold  pieces  if  the  enter- 
prise succeeds.  Then,  if  I  take  the  castle,  you 
shall  be  cared  for  so  long  as  you  live.  If  it  fails, 
we  can  go  back  to  the  other  method  without  loss." 
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Edgar  and  Amabel  were  both  fond  of  hawking, 
and  they  each  owned  birds  of  which  they  were  es- 
pecially proud.  During  the  recent  busy  times  at 
the  castle  the  hawks  had  been  neglected,  but  now 
their  owners  began  taking  them  out  again.  The 
expeditions  were  made  on  horseback,  often  taking 
the  hunters  miles  from  home,  and  Guy  de  Ferrers 
knew  of  these  outings  through  his  spies.  Luke  had 
suggested  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to 
send  a  few  horsemen  into  the  woods  near  one  of 
the  quarry-grounds  where  the  young  people  went 
to  hunt,  and  capture  them.  With  Edgar  and 
Amabel  in  their  hands,  it  might  be  possible 
to  treat  with  Lady  Mortimer,  demanding  a  sur- 
render of  the  castle  as  the  price  of  safety  for  these 
hostages.  So  far  there  had  been  nothing  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  the  young  hawkers  might  easily  be 
taken  unawares,  provided  timely  notice  of  their 
setting  out  was  obtained.  For  this  purpose  Luke 
the  Lurdane  hired  a  bright  young  country  boy, 
telling  him  that  he  must  conceal  himself  in  the 
woods  near  Mortimer  Castle,  and  keep  an  eye  upon 
the  gate.  So  soon  as  the  hawking-party  ap- 
peared, he  was  to  report  to  certain  soldiers  posted 
in  a  little  tavern  a  few  miles  away.  Of  these  men 
Luke  himself  took  command,  joining  them  every 
morning  about  sunrise. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Within  less  than  three  days  after  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ambush,  Edgar  and  Amabel  rode  out 
early  one  morning  attended  by  a  falconer  and  by 
old  Hugh.  It  was  not  usual  for  Hugh  to  go  with 
them,  and  it  was  only  by  chance  that  he  went  with 
them  this  time.  Amabel,  who  had  taken  a  strong 
liking  to  the  veteran  had  asked  him  to  make  one 
of  their  party,  and  to  be  umpire  in  the  trial  of  their 
hawks.  He  would  not  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion except  that  it  offered  him  an  opportunity  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  surrounding 
country,  and  he  felt  that  this  knowledge  might 
become  of  great  value  to  him.  He  refused  a 
spirited  horse  that  was  offered  him,  and  chose  a 
quieter  riding-horse — one  Lady  Mortimer  used — 
a  white  mare  capable  of  some  speed  when  neces- 
sary, but  fonder  of  a  good  road-gait. 

It  happened  that  their  route  led  them  toward 
the  woods  where  the  little  boy  hired  by  Luke  was 
posted;  and  as  they  approached  they  saw  him 
scurrying  away  in  the  distance.    Amabel  laughed 
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to  see  the  little  fellow  go  scampering  in  such  haste 
through  the  woods;  but  Hugh  inquired- whether 
they  knew  him. 

*'  It  is  not  near  enough  for  me  to  be  certain," 
Edgar  replied,  "  but  I  think  he  is  not  one  of  the 
village  folk.  I  do  not  remember  any  little  fellow 
of  just  that  age.  But  Amabel  should  know  better 
than  I,  for  she  is  forever  pottering  among  the 
village  folk.  She  seems  to  have  a  natural  taste  for 
the  peasantry — a  taste  that  I  do  not  share." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  them.  They 
are  a  brave,  kindly  people,"  said  the  young  girl; 
"  and  they  bear  their  troubles  with  a  patient  good- 
ness which  makes  me  ashamed  to  complain  of 
little  annoyances." 

"  But,"  Hugh  insisted,  "  do  you  know  who  the 
lad  is?" 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  I  do  not  think  he  is  one 
of  our  people.  If  he  were,  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  be  in  such  haste  to  hide  in  the  woods.  He 
knows  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  us.  But  why 
do  you  ask?  " 

"  I  have  no  reason  except  that  his  running 
away  seemed  strange.  It  is  more  like  a  boy  to 
stand  staring  at  the  roadside,  or  to  come  toward 
us,"  was  Hugh's  reply.  "  Boys  like  hunting,  and 
they  are  full  of  curiosity,  longing  to  know  what  is 
going  on.    Possibly,  however,  he  saw  some  wild 
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creature  in  the  woods,  and  ran  after  it — a  fox,  or 
some  bird." 

Hugh  said  no  more,  but  the  incident  gave  him 
more  uneasiness  than  he  had  confessed,  and  left 
him  vigilant.  While  Edgar  and  Amabel  rode  on, 
keeping  a  lookout  for  some  quarry  at  which  to 
fly  their  hawks,  Hugh  rode  at  a  distance  behind 
them,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit  of  higher 
ground  to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  His 
experience  as  a  soldier  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  studying  the  features  of  every  possible  battle- 
ground, and  had  also  given  him  some  little  skill 
in  map-making.  He  had  taken  with  him  from  the 
castle  that  morning  a  sheet  of  parchment,  an  ink- 
horn  and  a  quill-pen;  and  from  time  to  time  he 
added  lines  or  words  to  a  chart  of  the  region 
round-about  the  castle — a  chart  the  main  outlines 
of  which  he  had  copied  from  one  that  hung  upon 
the  wall  of  the  great  hall  in  the  castle.  Very  few 
men  of  Hugh's  rank  could  write;  but  he  had  been 
intended  for  the  church,  and  was  convent-bred. 
When  about  eighteen,  he  had  run  away  into  the 
woods,  where  it  was  believed  he  was  one  of  Robin 
Hood's  men,  and  afterward  became  a  soldier,  but 
he  still  retained  enough  knowledge  of  his  con- 
vent-training to  make  him  seem  to  his  soldier-com- 
rades— and  even  to  some  of  the  nobility — a  marvel 
of  learning.    He  never  paraded  his  learning,  since 
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it  was  apt  to  lead  to  awkward  questions  as  to  his 
reasons  for  giving  up  the  church,  and  a  desire  to 
avoid  observation  was  one  thing  that  led  him  to 
linger  behind  the  hunting-party  while  taking  notes 
of  the  land  features. 

But  Hugh  was  not  far  from  the  hawkers,  for 
he  could  hear  them  talking  and  laughing ;  and  so, 
coming  to  a  high  hill  that  seemed  likely  to  afford  a 
wide  view,  Hugh  pushed  his  way  through  the  light 
underbrush,  and  ascended  it.  He  believed  that  he 
would  be  able,  by  pushing  his  steed  .a  little,  to 
overtake  the  members  of  his  party.  And  he  would 
have  done  so  if  they  had  kept  the  moderate  pace  at 
which  they  had  been  traveling.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  hunters  let  slip  their  hawks  just 
about  the  time  that  Hugh  entered  the  woods  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  and  that,  riding  after  them, 
they  went  a  long  distance  before  he  had  come  out 
upon  the  rocky  summit.  Hugh  had  dismounted 
and  tied  his  horse  to  a  low  bush,  and  then  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rock  that  was  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill. 

When  Hugh  could  look  about  him,  he  was  glad 
that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  climb  the  little 
eminence,  for  it  gave  him  a  wide  view  in  all  di- 
rections. He  could  see  Mortimer  Castle  to  the 
north,  the  castle  of  de  Ferrers  to  the  south,  the 
windings  of  the  river  for  many  miles,  and  the 
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roads,  except  where  they  were  concealed  by  heavy 
wood  growth.  He  had  brought  his  chart  with 
him  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  now  set  himself  to 
correct  parts  of  it,  and  to  note  certain  new  fea- 
tures he  could  make  out.  Suddenly,  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  looking  down  upon  a  certain  road  that 
lay  to  the  northward  toward  the  Mortimers' 
castle,  he  saw  half  a  dozen  horsemen  ride  from  a 
dense  part  of  the  forest  out  upon  the  open  road. 
They  were  between  Hugh  and  the  hawking-party, 
and  on  the  road  to  the  castle.  Hugh  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  did  his 
best  to  make  out  the  men's  equipment.  Though 
he  could  see  that  there  were  not  any  men  in  ar- 
mor among  them,  yet  they  carried  weapons,  for 
now  and  then  the  sun  flashed  from  their  spear- 
points.  At  once  he  remembered  the  flight  of  the 
boy  into  the  woods,  and  he  suspected  the  ambus- 
cade. Apparently  these  soldiers  were  traveling 
slowly  so  as  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
and  hoped  to  come  upon  the  hawkers  without 
giving  warning  of  their  approach.  Hugh  knew 
that  Edgar  and  the  falconer  were  unarmed,  ex- 
cept for  their  hunting-knives  and  Edgar's  light 
hunting-spear,  and  would  be  entirely  unable  to 
offer  any  resistance  if  attacked.  He  could  see 
Edgar  and  Amabel  on  the  road  not  far  ahead  of 
the  horsemen,  and  yet  for  a  moment  he  could  think 
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of  no  way  of  giving  them  warning.  But  the  old 
soldier  was  not  long  in  perplexity.  Drawing  his 
knife  he  cut  a  strip  of  parchment  from  the  edge  of 
the  chart,  and  then  wrote  on  it  these  words : 

"  Ferrers'  men  on  road  south  of  you,  armed. 
For  your  lives,  ride  to  the  castle.     I  am  safe. 

"  Hugh." 

He  wrote  with  all  speed,  then  leaping  from  the 
rock  ran  to  where  his  horse  was  tethered,  put  on 
his  quiver,  snatched  his  bow  from  its  leather  case, 
and  returned  to  the  rock.  He  wrapped  the  bit  of 
parchment  around  the  arrow  shaft  near  its  head, 
tied  it  with  a  thong  from  his  laced  doublet,  and 
then  took  his  station  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
rocky  summit  whence  he  could  see  the  two 
parties — his  enemies  and  his  friends.  Every 
second  counted,  slowly  as  both  were  riding,  and 
Hugh  did  not  waste  a  moment.  When  all  was 
ready  he  drew  to  the  very  head  the  arrow  bearing 
the  message  and  shot  it  forth  and  upward  with  all 
his  strength. 

Never,  even  in  the  old  days  with  Robin  Hood  in 
Sherwood  Forest  had  Hugh  of  Cambray  loosed 
so  strong  a  shaft.  The  arrow  whizzed  into  the 
sky,  and  at  first  was  invisible.  Then,  far,  far 
awa}'',  it  could  be  seen  dropping  like  a  meteor,  and 
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the  old  man,  leaning  upon  his  great  bow,  gave  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  saw  that  it  had  fallen, 
point  downward,  into  the  roadway  not  far  beyond 
Edgar  and  Amabel. 

Hugh  waited  until  he  saw  them  reach  the 
arrow,  saw  Edgar  lean  from  the  saddle  and 
pluck  the  arrow  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  he 
hurried  to  his  horse  and  mounted  with  all  speed. 
Anyone  who  had  seen  the  old  soldier  only  in  times 
of  inaction,  would  have  been  amazed  at  his  ac- 
tivity now,  as  he  forced  his  horse  down  the  steep 
hillside  at  a  gallop,  taking  risks  that  frightened 
the  easy-going  old  steed  herself.  Hugh  was  not 
at  all  careful  to  go  quietly,  and  on  the  contrary 
shouted  to  his  horse,  cheered  her  on,  and  made  all 
the  noise  he  could. 

Reaching  the  level  road  again,  Hugh  drove  his 
spurs  into  his  amazed  steed,  and  set  off  at  a  run 
after  the  Ferrers  men-at-arms.  As  they  were  still 
traveling  rather  slowly,  it  was  not  many  minutes 
before  he  was  within  sight  and  even  hailing  dis- 
tance of  them.  When  he  suddenly  reached  the 
end  of  a  straight  stretch  of  road  and  could  see 
them,  they  were  just  climbing  a  rise  in  the  road, 
and  in  a  moment  they  were  upon  its  top,  and 
plainly  outlined  against  the  sky._  Evidently  the 
first  two  who  reached  this  elevation  must  have 
caught  sight  of  the  Mortimer  party,  for  with  a 
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shout  they  suddenly  struck  spurs,  shook  reins, 
and  dashed  downward  out  of  sight. 

Seeing  this  Hugh  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups 
and  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could :  "  Morti- 
mer!— Mortimer! — a  Mortimer  to  the  rescue!" 
at  the  same  time  charging  forward  with  a  loud 
cry.  This  had  the  effect  he  desired,  for  those  who 
had  not  yet  crossed  the  brink  of  the  hill,  recalled 
the  others,  for  a  hurried  consultation.  But  seeing 
only  one  pursuer,  the  Ferrers  men-at-arms  left 
two  of  their  number  on  guard  in  the  road,  while 
four  of  them  resumed  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  in 
front. 

Hugh's  object  being  simply  to  call  off  from 
the  chase  as  many  men  as  possible  and  to  detain 
them  as  long  as  he  could,  he  made  no  attempt  to 
advance  upon  the  two  left  in  the  road,  but,  acting 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  them,  he  wheeled  his 
horse  about  and  took  to  flight.  As  he  hoped,  upon 
seeing  him  flee,  they  pursued,  and  gradually  in- 
creased their  speed  as  he  showed  no  sign  of  re- 
sisting them.  Hugh  also  rode  faster,  getting 
more  speed  out  oi  the  white  mare  than  he  had 
supposed  she  could  show.  In  fact,  as  he  had  no 
wish  to  run  too  far  away  from  his  pursuers,  he 
had  to  check  the  animal  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  enemy  might  not  become  discouraged. 
If  Hugh  had  escaped  the  first  pursuit,  Ferrers'  men 
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would  have  rejoined  their  comrades,  but  as  they 
seemed  always  just  on  the  point  of  overtaking 
him,  they  kept  on  without  realizing  that  they  were 
putting  a  long  distance  between  themselves  and 
their  friends  though  getting  no.  nearer  to  him. 

When  Hugh  considered  that  he  had  led  them 
too  for  away  for  them  to  be  of  use  to  the  rest,  he 
suddenly  pulled  up  in  the  road,  wheeled  his  horse 
about,  dismounted,  and  set  an  arrow  upon  the 
string,  while  he  held  another  in  his  bow-hand. 
Seeing  him  turn  at  bay,  Ferrers'  men  also  reined 
in  their  horses,  coming  to  a  halt;  for  there  was 
something  in  the  coolness  of  the  bowman  that 
warned  them  not  to  be  rash.  As  they  halted, 
■Hugh  lowered  his  bow,  and  addressed  them: 

"  I  shall  fly  no  farther,"  he  cried.  "  If  you 
men  value  your  lives  you  will  keep  your  distance. 
After  your  villainous  and  cowardly  attempt  to 
seize  my  young  master  and  mistress,  you  deserve 
no  mercy  at  my  hands.  I  pretended  to  run  from 
you  only  to  draw  you  away,  but  now  that  you 
can  do  no  harm,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  you  are  a  pair 
of  cowardly  curs  without  the  courage  to  attack 
any,  save  peaceful  hunters.  Two  twangs  of  this 
string,  and  you  would  both  be  spitted  from  breast 
to  back,  like  piglings  ready  for  roasting,  before 
either  could  draw  a  sword.  Now,  you  see  the 
broad  field  to  the  right  of  you : — out  of  my  road ! 
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or  by  the  Horn  of  Robin,  I  will  send  a  shaft 
through  you." 

The  two  men  talked  together  in  an  undertone. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  a  mere  brawling  brag- 
gart? "  one  asked  the  other.  "  Shall  we  ride  him 
down  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  "  the  other  replied  quickly.  "  He 
is  an  old  soldier,  I  know  by  the  way  his  hand  fits 
to  the  bow.  Why  should  we  risk  our  lives  for 
nothing?  Luke  the  Lurdane  must  have  young 
Mortimer  and  the  wench  by  now.  Let  us  make 
our  way  homeward.  As  well  go  over  the  fields 
as  by  the  road.  We  are  not  knights,  man,  to  spill 
good  red  blood  without  reason.    Come !  " 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  from  the  traveled 
path  and  rode  away  over  the  stubbly  field  on  his 
right.  The  other  was  reluctant  to  go,  but  he 
saw  no  answer  to  his  comrade's  argument,  and 
therefore,  after  a  last  look  at  sturdy  Hugh  and 
his  long  bow,  followed  into  the  field,  leaving  the 
road  clear. 

No  sooner  were  they  at  a  fair  distance,  than 
Hugh  remounted,  and  passed  along  the  road  at  a 
swinging  pace.  He  was  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  strategy,  but  he  did  not  yet  know  whether 
Edgar,  Amabel,  and  the  falconer  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  four  men-at-arms,  and  he  was 
eager  to  reach  the  castle  if  they  had  escaped,  or 
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hoped  to  secure  their  release  if  it  should  happen 
that  they  had  been  overtaken  and  captured. 

"  I'll  warrant,"  Hugh  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
jogged  on  at  the  quickest  pace  his  steed  could 
maintain,  "  that  they  will  never  take  young  Mor- 
timer without  a  fight,  unless  he  fears  that  re- 
sistance may  endanger  the  Lady  Amabel !  " 

Every  few  hundred  rods,  Hugh  stopped  his 
horse  and  listened  to  detect  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs,  or  the  clash  of  arms.  But  in  spite  of  this 
precaution  he  did  not  hear  Luke  the  Lurdane's 
party  until  he  ran  right  into  the  midst  of  them,  for 
it  happened  that  during  one  of  his  listening  pauses, 
they  had  been  watering  their  horses  at  a  little 
stream  by  the  roadside,  and  so  he  could  hear 
nothing.  Suddenly,  rounding  a  turn  in  the  road, 
Hugh  saw  the  four  horsemen  directly  in  front  and 
not  thirty  feet  away.  Luke  the  Lurdane  instantly 
cried  out :  *'  Forward  and  take  him !  "  setting  his 
men  the  example  by  slapping  his  horse  upon  the 
flank,  and  riding  directly  toward  Hugh.  Hugh, 
seeing  that  the  only  safe  course  was  the  boldest, 
instead  of  losing  time  by  wheeling  about  to  take 
flight,  drove  his  spurs  deep  into  the  mare's  sides, 
and  dashed  forward  to  meet  the  charge,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  a  heavy  hunting-knife — the 
one  Lord  Mortimer  had  given  him  as  a  prize. 
Luke's  horse  shied  as  Hugh's  approached.    Luke 
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tried  to  catch  the  other's  rein,  and  received  a  slash 
across  the  back  of  the  hand  that  disabled  him, 
and  in  an  instant  Hugh  had  driven  through  a  gap 
between  two  of  the  following  horses,  and  was 
galloping  down  the  road  before  they  realized  that 
he  had  passed  them. 

At  first  they  attempted  to  pursue,  but  when 
Luke  saw  that  the  old  soldier's  bow  was  strung 
and  that  he  was  drawing  an  arrow  from  tlie 
quiver,  the  order  was  given  to  let  him  go — and 
the  order  was  glady  obeyed,  for  they  had  no 
weapons  except  for  use  at  close  quarters.  Hugh, 
seeing  that  pursuit  was  abandoned,  at  once 
checked  his  horse,  and  rode  homeward  at  his 
leisure. 

He  knew  that  all  was  well  since  he  had  met 
the  pursuers  empty-handed,  and  soon  he  had  so 
far  forgotten  the  adventures  of  the  morning  as  to 
draw  forth  his  parchment  chart  of  the  country 
that  he  might  compare  it  with  the  region  through 
which  his  homeward  route  led  him.  Thus  his 
return  to  the  castle,  though  later  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, was  quite  as  peaceable  in  appearance  as 
his  setting-out  had  been. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  road  under  the  trees 
and  came  out  into  the  open  ground  that  led  up  to 
the  front  of  the  castle — a  broad,  sloping  plateau, 
rather  steep,  but  surmounted  by  a  zigzag  road 
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that  reduced  the  grade — he  saw  Edgar  and  Ama- 
bel standing  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  front 
towers.  They  waved  to  him  and  cheered  as  he 
came  in  sight.  The  drawbridge  had  been  raised, 
but  it  was  at  once  lowered  with  a  rattling  of  chains 
and  creaking  of  timbers — and  in  a  moment  more 
Hugh  was  helped  from  his  horse  by  Edgar,  who 
came  running  into  the  courtyard  as  the  old  sol- 
dier rode  in. 

Hugh's  hand  was  warmly  shaken  by  the  young 
man  as  soon  as  they  were  both  on  foot,  and  then 
Edgar  asked  him  to  come  up  on  the  battlements 
where  the  ladies  were  sitting,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  how  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  back 
to  the  castle  by  the  direct  road,  for  they  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  forced  to  strike  into  the 
woods  and  make  his  way  home  by  a  round-about 
course.  Hugh  insisted  that  there  was  really 
nothing  worth  telling,  but  Edgar  would  not  be  re- 
fused, and  told  him  that  his  dinner  was  awaiting 
him  there,  together  with  a  good  draught  of  ale. 

As  Hugh  was  curious  to  learn  the  particulars  of 
the  hawkers'  escape,  he  followed  Edgar  without 
much  objection,  and  climbing  the  stone  stairs  that 
ran  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  great  stone  walls,  he 
found  himself  in  a  few  moments  settled  before  a 
small  joint-table  upon  which  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  venison  pasty,  a  manchet  of  bread,  and 
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a  jug  of  brown  ale.  Lady  Mortimer  and  Amabel 
both  rose  as  the  old  soldier  came  before  them  hat 
in  hand. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  your  service  to-day,"  said 
Lady  Mortimer.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  your 
keen  wit  and  ready  device,  my  son  and  my  ward 
would  now  be  lying  in  Count  Ferrers'  dungeons, 
and  you  might  yourself,  Hugh,  be  left  dead  in  the 
road — for  I  am  sure  you  would  have  attempted 
their  rescue  even  against  such  odds ! " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  Hugh  answered  quietly. 
"  And  not  such  great  odds  perhaps.  They  did  not 
know  I  was  there,  and  I  had  arrows  enough  in  my 
quiver  to  answer  for  three  or  four  of  the  villains — 
with  good  luck  to  aid  me,  I  might  have  managed 
with  the  others." 

"  Sit  down,  Hugh,"  said  Lady  Amabel,  placing 
a  chair  for  him.  "  While  you  are  eating,  we  can 
tell  you  how  well  your  message  served  us."  He 
seated  himself,  and  listened  as  he  ate;  and  the 
young  lady  went  on :  "  We  had  just  unhooded 
and  slipped  our  hawks  when  you  left  us,  or  soon 
afterward,  and  they  had  brought  down  a  wild 
duck — both  working  together.  Then  we  had  just 
recalled  them  to  the  lures,  attached  the  jesses,  and 
regained  the  road  a  moment  or  two  before  your 
arrow  came  from  the  skies.  Edgar  drew  it  from 
the  ground,  and  at  once  saw  the  scroll.     It  took 
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but  a  glance  to  read  it,  and  then  we  dashed  at  full 
speed  for  the  castle.  We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods 
when  we  saw  the  Ferrers  men  on  the  crest  of  a 
little  knoll,  and  they  must  have  seen  us  at  the  same 
moment  for  we  heard  the  beating  of  their  horses' 
hoofs.  Suddenly,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
foremost  pursuers  turned  again,  and  raced  back 
to  the  others " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  Hugh,  smiling,  "  that 
was  when  I  made  a  rear  attack.  Nothing  like  an 
unexpected  enemy  at  your  back  to  take  the  heart 
out  of  a  charge.  I  yelled  as  if  I  were  leading  twenty 
good  horsemen  at  least.  But  it  was  only  a  feint, 
and  could  delay  them  but  a  few  moments." 

"  Those  moments  were  golden  for  us,"  Edgar 
broke  in,  "for  I  knew  a  cross-cut  over  a  field, 
while  they,  not  seeing  us  shorten  the  road,  went 
by  the  beaten  track.  Thus  we  even  increased  our 
lead  over  them." 

"  And  yet  it  was  a  narrow  escape,"  Amabel 
said.  "  We  were,  as  you  know,  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  castle,  and  they  drove  their 
horses  like  fiends.  So  did  we.  The  falconer  and 
I  led  the  van — being  in  retreat,  while  Edgar,  hav- 
ing his  spear,  made  up  the  rear  guard.  At  first 
we  were  afraid  they  had  bows,  and  might  shoot 
at  the  horses,  if  not  at  ourselves ;  but  when  we  saw 
it  was  to  be  only  a  contest  of  speed,  we  were  less 
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uneasy.  In  brief,  we  held  our  own,  and  had 
reached  the  drawbridge  when  we  saw  them  draw 
up  at  the  edge  of  the  wood." 

"  You  saw  that  we  had  closed  the  castle  when 
you  came,"  Edgar  went  on  in  turn.  *'  But  that 
was  only  to  take  every  precaution.  We  did  not 
know  whether  there  might  not  be  a  larger  force 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  our  hurried  return." 

Then,  having  finished  his  light  dinner,  Hugh 
gave  a  brief  account  of  his  encounter  with  Ferrers' 
men.  Edgar  was  especially  pleased  that  Hugh 
had  wounded  the  leader — whom  Hugh  described 
to  him. 

"  That  is  Luke  the  Lurdane,"  said  Edgar — 
"  a  plotter  of  mischief,  and  a  worthless  wretch. 
The  Count  de  Ferrers  is  a  man  of  some  ability, 
and  a  skilled  soldier,  it  is  said.  But  Luke  is  a 
sly  knave  who  does  not  love  buffeting  or  cold 
steel,  and  ever  tries  to  gain  his  ends  by  sly  trick- 
ery. No  doubt  the  attempt  to  take  us  by  suprise 
was  of  his  hatching.  The  Count  would  be  more 
likely  to  march  up  to  the  castle  with  banners 
afloat,  and  trumpets  all  sounding.  Against  fair 
fighting  we  are  well  prepared,  but  against  the  plots 
of  that  sneaking  scoundrel  Luke,  we  should  be 
helpless  if  we  had  not  the  help  of  such  a  brain  as 
yours,  Hugh.    So  I  am  right  glad  that  he  will 
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have  a  sore  hand  to  nurse  for  a  while.  It  may 
serve  to  distract  his  mind." 

"  By  yonr  leave,  madam,"  said  Hugh,  rising, 
"  I  will  thank  your  ladyship,  and  retire  to  my 
own  quarters.  I  feel  my  age  now,  after  even  so 
slight  a  skirmish  as  this  morning's  affair." 

"  I  will  not  forget  to  see  you  suitably  rewarded 
for  your  service,"  said  Lady  Mortimer,  "  and  the 
baron  shall  himself  thank  you  also  upon  his  re- 
turn. Meanwhile  the  attempt  of  to-day  puts  an 
end  to  all  uncertainty  of  the  Count  de  Ferrers' 
intentions.  We  shall  have  to  stand  a  siege,  and 
we  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  put  all  in  readi- 
ness. After  to-day,  as  the  harvesting  is  about 
completed,  we  shall  see  that  the  garrison  is  on  the 
alert  as  if  we  were  indeed  at  war.  With  so  strong 
and  unscrupulous  an  enemy,  we  must  leave 
nothing  undone  for  our  security." 
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CHAPTER  III 

Count  Ferrers  also  realized  that  his  attempt 
to  capture  the  young  lord  of  the  Castle  of  the  Red 
Lion  was  the  same  as  a  declaration  of  war.  He 
sent  out  emissaries  in  all  directions  to  gather  his 
forces,  and  succeeded  in  hiring  several  large  bands 
of  freebooters — soldiers  to  whom  fighting  was  a 
trade,  to  be  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  any  master 
who  could  offer  them  either  payment  or  a  fair 
chance  of  booty.  The  country  folk  who  traveled 
by  the  Count's  castle  reported  that  there  were 
many  camps  in  the  fields  roundabout  and  that  he 
had  collected  a  little  army  of  certainly  more  than 
five  hundred  men.  The  bad  character  of  these 
soldiers  was  soon  proved  by  the  flight  from  their 
homes  of  all  the  people  within  a  radius  of  several 
miles,  and  this  proved  fortunate  for  the  Morti- 
mers since  some  fugitives  came  to  the  country 
nearer  to  the  Red  Lion  Castle,  and  drove  be- 
fore them  their  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  many  of  which  were  were  bought  from 
the  frightened  peasants  and  added  to  the  resources 
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of  the  castle,  being-  pastured  upon  the  plateau 
near  the  gates,  and  some  few  within  the  courtyard 
itself.  At  the  first  alarm,  they  could  all  be  made 
secure  within  the  stable-sheds  erected  for  them 
inside  the  walls. 

By  the  direction  of  Edgar,  prompted  by  Hugh, 
the  approach  to  the  main  gate  was  defended  by  a 
strong  palisade  of  tree  trunks  set  upright  in  deep 
pits.  It  was  not  expected  that  this  defense  would 
last  long  against  a  vigorous  attack,  but  Hugh  ex- 
plained, when  Edgar  made  this  objection,  that  it 
would  cause  delay  in  reaching  the  main  defenses, 
would  shelter  a  few  archers  for  some  hours,  and 
that  before  these  men  were  dislodged  the  enemy 
would  be  sure  to  have  suffered  some  loss. 

"  Every  hour  we  gain,"  Hugh  explained,  "  is 
worth  much.  The  saving  of  the  castle  may  result 
from  an  extra  half-day." 

"  But  the  castle  is  too  strong  to  be  taken,"  Ed- 
gar objected. 

"  Stronger  places  than  these  Norman  keeps 
have  been  taken  before  now,"  Hugh  answered. 
"  It  is  an  old  soldier's  maxim  to  hope  for  the  best 
and  make  ready  for  the  worst.  So,  if  you  will, 
we  will  put  up  the  palisade." 

Another  addition  to  the  castle  defenses  was  the 
wooden  hoardings.  Timbers  were  thrust  through 
the  walls,  holes  having  been  left  for  the  purpose^ 
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and  upon  these  timbers  projecting  huts  were  made 
of  heavy  logs.  These  could  be  entered  from  the 
battlements,  and  enabled  the  defenders  to  obtain 
a  better  outlook  and  a  wider  range  for  their 
weapons.  If  these  were  destroyed,  the  battle- 
ments still  remained  behind,  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  butchers  of  the  town  were  now  invited  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  castle,  and  they  were 
busy  from  morning  to  night  slaughtering 
cattle,  skinning  them,  preserving  the  meat,  and 
stowing  it  away.  The  younger  villagers  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  pikes,  and  those  who  could 
shoot  were  enrolled  as  bowmen.  Jackets  of  boiled 
leather  or  quilted  woolen  were  provided  for  as 
many  as  possible,  since  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
was  inferior  to  its  needs  and  these  men  must  serve 
as  soldiers. 

One  morning  it  was  announced  to  Edgar  that 
a  Franciscan  friar  was  at  the  gate  asking  admis- 
sion. Edgar  ordered  that  he  be  brought  in,  and 
was  at  once  struck  with  the  man's  intelligent  ex- 
pression and  dignified  bearing.  To  Edgar's  in- 
quiry what  he  wanted,  the  Friar  said  that  he  was 
an  old  scholar,  who  was  in  sore  need,  and  begged 
an  asylum  in  the  castle.  Edgar  smiled  at  the 
old  man's  request,  and  pointing  to  the  joiners 
who  were  at  work  upon  the  defenses  of  the  strong- 
hold, answered : 
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"  It  will  be,  perhaps,  a  simpler  matter  to  take 
you  in  than  for  you  to  let  yourself  out  when  you 
choose.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  van 
of  an  attacking  force  appear  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  even  while  we  are  yet  talking.  We  have 
reason  to  expect  a  siege.  When  it  may  begin  and, 
still  more,  when  it  may  end,  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see." 

"And  from  whom  do  you  fear  an  assault?" 
the  Friar  inquired,  as  he  looked  about  him  at  the 
workmen. 

"  We  do  not  fear  it,  but  we  expect  it  from  the 
Count  de  Ferrers,"  Edgar  replied.  "  He  has  al- 
ready shown  himself  an  enemy,  and  he  has  here- 
tofore made  a  claim  to  this  castle." 

*'  I  have  seen  him,  and  I  asked  him  but  yester- 
day for  shelter,"  said  the  Friar,  frowning  as  he 
spoke.  "  He  bade  me  begone  *  for  a  black  rat 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  gnaw  grain  that  might  keep 
a  soldier.'  Yet  even  a  brother  oi  St.  Francis 
may  be  of  use  to  a  knight,  did  he  but  know  it. 
I  am  a  man  oi  some  learning,  and  I  have  some 
skill  in  arts  that  are  unknown  to  common 
folk.  If  you  will  not  grudge  me  a  bit  of  bread 
and  place  to  bestow  a  thin  old  man  used  to  dis- 
comfort, I  shall  study  to  repay  you.  As  to  the 
siege,  I  can  bear  a  hand  at  a  lever  or  point  a  cata- 
pult in  case  of  need." 
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*'  But  a  man  of  your  cloth "  Edgar  began. 

"  A  fico  for  my  cloth !  "  answered  the  Friar. 
"  I  am  a  student,  not  a  priest.  A  lover  of  books 
must  hide  under  the  cowl  if  he  would  be  free  of 
the  helmet.  Besides,  the  books  are  in  the  clois- 
ters, and  the  scholar  must  be  where  his  food 
grows,  as  birds  follow  the  berries  southward." 

"  Welcome,  then,  good  Friar,"  said  Edgar 
heartily.  **  A  head  can  often  do  more  in  warfare 
than  a  lance  or  battle-ax."  Seeing  Hugh  passing, 
Edgar  called  him,  and  handed  over  the  Friar  to 
the  old  soldier's  keeping,  asking  as  he  did  so: 
"  What  is  your  name,  Franciscan  ?  " 

"  Roger  Bacon,"  was  the  answer,  and  then  he 
followed  Hugh,  who  saw  him  safely  bestowed  in 
a  little  turret-room  that  looked  over  the  river. 
Friar  Bacon's  face  brightened  as  he  surveyed  these 
quarters,  meagerly  though  they  w^ere  furnished. 
He  seemed  especially  pleased  that  there  was  a  fire- 
place in  the  corner,  and  a  cupboard  opposite. 
Hugh  watched  the  Friar  closely,  but  was  evidently 
pleased  with  his  behavior,  for  he  called  a  page 
and  sent  the  boy  for  some  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 

That  afternoon  the  Friar,  who  seemed  about 
fifty-five  years  old,  walked  down  to  the  village 
and  returned  with  a  large  bag  full  of  various  odd 
contrivances  which  he  installed  about  his  little 
cell.     With  him  was  a  farmer's  lad  bearing  a  large 
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chest,  curiously  bound  with  iron,  and  with  a  strong 
lock.  When  Hugh  saw  these  he  smiled,  and  on 
his  next  meeting  with  the  young  lord  of  the  castle 
said :  "  We  have  done  bravely  in  giving  a  lodg- 
ing to  the  Friar.  I  believe  him  either  an  astrol- 
oger or  a  seeker  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  so 
he  may  serve  us  either  as  prophet  or  money- 
changer. Seriously,  my  lord,  he  is  evidently  a 
man  of  experience  and  of  sound  sense;  and  I  am 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  have  reason  to  be  glad  of 
harboring  him.*' 

"  I  hope  so,"  Edgar  replied.  "  I  liked  the 
man's  eye,  but  if  he  be  a  good  Friar  I  fear  it  will 
be  long  before  we  shall  see  a  second." 

When  the  Lady  Amabel  met  Friar  Bacon  she 
recalled  what  Edgar  had  told  her  of  the  strange 
objects  in  the  Franciscan's  cell,  and  after  a  few 
words  asked  him :  "  Friar  Bacon,  my  good  cou- 
sin tells  me  that  you  have  in  your  cell  means  of 
studying  the  stars.  Can  you  truly  read  our  for- 
tunes in  them?  Can  you  tell  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  this  castle,  should  it  be  attacked  by  de 
Ferrers?  " 

"  I  make  no  claim  to  high  rank  in  astrology, 
nor  to  read  the  stars,  young  lady,"  replied  the 
Friar  seriously.  "  I  do  but  study  them  as  a  part 
of  the  works  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things, — 
that  I  may  know,  as  far  as  a  man  may,  the  laws  he 
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has  set  upon  them.  And  I  make  no  claim  to  other 
prophecy  than  is  within  the  power  of  every  man 
who  can  read  the  chronicles  and  learn  from  them 
that  as  the  past  has  been  the  future  shall  be. 
Should  Count  de  Ferrers  set  up  his  engines  against 
these  walls — as  in  truth  I  believe  he  will  do — I 
have  faith  he  cannot  prevail  against  them.  So 
I  would  prophesy;  and  my  reasons  are  many. 
Chief  among  them,  however,  is  this :  Within 
these  walls  loyalty  and  good  will  defend  the  right, 
while  without,  force,  craft,  and  greed  are  allied  to 
aid  the  wrong.  It  will  be  union  against  disunion, 
devotion  against  selfishness.  And  the  right  will 
prevail." 

Amabel  was  impressed  by  the  Friar's  words, 
still  more  by  his  modesty;  and  thereafter  she  was 
the  Franciscan's  stanch  friend.  In  return  he 
taught  her  many  things,  for  he  was  very  learned, 
not  only  in  languages,  but  in  science  and  the  arts. 
He  proved  to  be  also  a  man  of  much  practical 
sense,  suggesting  to  the  workmen  many  means 
of  lightening  their  labors.  He  talked  freely 
with  the  chief  inmates  of  the  castle,  but  was  rather 
reserved  toward  the  common  people,  who  were 
in  awe  of  his  learning.  Indeed,  he  was  by  the 
serving-women  declared  to  be  a  magician,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  the  Black  Art — a  belief  that  was 
much  strengthened  by  the  curious  apparatus  in  his 
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cell,  and  the  strange  odors  and  unaccountable 
sounds  that  came  from  his  workroom  at  all  hours. 

It  was  too  busy  a  time  for  much  speculation 
about  the  newcomer,  for  signs  of  the  coming 
storm  now  multiplied,  and  all  doubts  that  may 
have  lingered  in  hopeful  minds  were  ended  at 
last  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  Count 
de  Ferrers. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan, 
a  small  troop  of  horsemen  bearing  the  Ferrers 
banner,  emerged  from  the  wood  opposite  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Castle  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  rode 
slowly  forward  until  they  were  perhaps  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  outer  palisade  or  barbican.  Then 
a  single  horseman,  Luke  the  Lurdane,  rode  still 
nearer,  alone,  and  when  challenged  by  the  warder 
declared  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  written  mes- 
sage from  the  Count  de  Ferrers  to  the  young  lord 
of  Mortimer  Castle.  Edgar  was  informed  of  the 
message,  and  sent  Hugh  of  Cambray  to  receive  it. 

When  opened  it  read  as  follows: 

"  The  Count  de  Ferrers,  rightful  feudatory  of 
the  keep  now  wrongfully  withheld  from  him  by 
Francis,  Baron  Mortimer,  commands  that  the  said 
keep,  together  with  all  that  appertains  to  the  lord- 
ship thereof  be  surrendered  at  once  to  him. 
Should  the  said  Francis,  Baron  Mortimer,  or  any 
claiming  through  him  refuse  the,  summons,  the 
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said  Count  de  Ferrers  will  possess  himself  of 
the  castle  and  will  inflict  such  punishment  upon 
the  refactory  inmates  as  their  contumacy  de- 
serves." 

Friar  Bacon  laughed  aloud  upon  reading  this 
strange  composition,  saying  that  it  read  more  like 
the  writing  of  a  starveling  clerk  than  like  a  her- 
ald's summons ;  whereupon,  Edgar  gladly  turned 
over  the  message  to  the  Franciscan  to  write  an 
answer.     This  the  Friar  did  briefly  enough : 

"  Edgar,  son  of  Francis,  Baron  Mortimer,  holds 
his  father's  castle  by  right,  and  will  defend  it 
against  the  wrongful  claim  of  Guy,  Count  de 
Ferrers." 

This  reply  being  delivered  to  Luke  the  Lurdane 
(who  received  it  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  being 
still,  to  Hugh's  satisfaction,  supported  in  a  sling 
from  his  shoulder),  that  worthy  retainer  rode 
back  to  his  little  party,  and  all  disappeared  into  the 
shade  of  the  woods. 

"  How  soon,"  Edgar  inquired  of  Hugh,  as  the 
two  walked  away  together,  "  must  we  expect  the 
beginning  of  this  attack?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning  at  dawn,"  Hugh  replied. 
"  The  Count  would  never  have  sent  the  summons 
until  he  was  ready  to  follow  it;  but  his  men  will 
never  begin  by  a  night  attack,  since  they  must 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  cups  after  dinner. 
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They  will  not  be  ready  before  sunrise — if  they  do 
come  so  early." 

The  night  before  the  expected  attack  was  an 
anxious  one  within  the  castle  walls.  Just  at 
nightfall  a  heavy  mist  began  to  gather  over  the 
river,  and  when  darkness  came  on  this  changed 
to  a  light  rain.  Through  the  night  the  rain  in- 
creased, falling  upon  the  roof  with  a  thundering 
sound  which  kept  many  of  the  inmates  awake. 
Toward  morning,  however,  the  rain  ceased,  and 
just  before  dawn  it  seemed  that  it  was  ominously 
still. 

Edgar  arose  early,  and  was  soon  out  upon  the 
battlements,  where  he  was  told  by  a  sentry  that 
there  had  been  no  disturbance  during  the  night. 
Edgar  remained  upon  the  walls  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  gray  morning  light,  for  he  expected 
that  with  sunrise  he  would  see  the  van  of  the  Fer- 
rers forces.  And  so  it  proved.  The  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  had  hardly  touched  more  than 
the  highest  branches  of  the  thick  woods  opposite 
the  castle,  when  there  appeared,  at  the  opening  of 
the  road  through  the  forest,  a  dark  mass  of  men 
that  poured  forth  upon  the  plateau  like  a  swarm 
of  ants  coming  out  of  an  ant-hill,  They  did  not 
approach  very  near  to  the  castle  itself,  and  were 
not  apparently  very  well  disciplined  since  they 
scattered  in  irregular  groups,  and  did  not  seem  to 
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be  aware  what  they  should  do  first.  Many  of 
them  lay  down  on  the  ground  under  the  trees, 
wherever  they  could  find  a  dry  spot;  many  more 
went  toward  the  village  and  began  to  plunder  the 
houses.  There  was  no  one  in  the  village,  since 
the  peasants  had  all  gone  away  the  night  before, 
as  soon  as  they  had  reason  to  be  sure  of  an  at- 
tack. 

When  it  became  lighter,  it  could  be  seen  that 
these  first-comers  were  archers,  crossbowmen,  and 
an  irregular  rabble  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  and 
even  with  clubs.  Then  the  tramp  of  horses  was 
heard  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  soon  there 
came  out  of  the  woods  a  number  of  horsemen, — 
the  regular  retainers  of  the  Count  de  Ferrers, — and 
following  these  a  troop  of  soldiers,  men  in  mail 
and  well-armed,  though  their  equipments  were 
dingy,  showing  long  service.  These  were  the 
men  the  Count  had  hired,  promising  them,  besides 
their  pay,  a  share  of  the  plunder  when  the  Red 
Lion  Castle  should  surrender.  After  these  came 
a  wagon-train  and  packhorses,  bearing  stores  and 
materials  for  the  siege.  The  Count  did  not  ex- 
pect that  he  would  have  to  withstand  many  attacks 
from  the  forces  in  the  castle,  and  certainly  ex- 
pected no  interference  from  without,  and  con- 
sequently had  brought  few  provisions  of  any  kind, 
since  he  was  so  near  his  own  castle  that  he  could 
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keep  up  communication  with  it  throughout  the 
siege.  In  fact,  the  Count  did  not  beheve  the  siege 
would  be  long.  His  spies  had  seen  something  of 
the  preparations  made  by  Edgar,  but  they  knew 
that  the  garrison  was  not  very  strong  and  had 
not  been  re-enforced.  So,  although  the  Count 
brought  certain  machines  and  supplies  with  him, 
he  really  hoped  and  expected  to  capture  the  castle 
by  a  vigorous  assault. 

When  Hugh  came  upon  the  walls  and  stood  by 
the  young  lord's  side,  he  carefully  surveyed  the 
arangements  of  the  Count's  forces,  and  then  re- 
marked, as  if  relieved : 

"  Good !  The  Count  thinks  that  he  will  be  able 
to  take  this  little  place  by  storm !  That  will  waste 
his  time,  and  he  will  lose  some  men  as  well." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  Edgar  asked.  "  Is  it 
because  he  has  begun  no  siege-works  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Hugh  replied,  "  and  also  because  the  men 
do  not  lay  aside  their  weapons.  See — those  men 
at  the  rear  are  bringing  forward  scaling-ladders, 
and  beams  with  which  they  hope  to  cross  the  moat. 
They  have  no  great  skill  to  guide  them,  I  am  think- 
ing, or  they  would  know  that  they  should  first 
destroy  the  palisade  so  that  they  would  not  be 
galled  by  a  flank-fire.  My  lord,  shall  we  make 
ready  to  receive  them  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Hugh,"  Edgar  replied.     "  I 
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am  ready  to  be  guided  by  you  in  the  whole  matter. 
In  the  arts  of  war,  I  am  httle  more  than  a  boy. 
What  is  my  experience  to  yours?" 

"Nothing — very  hkely,"  the  veteran  replied; 
"  and  yet  the  men  of  the  castle  will  fight  far  better 
under  your  command  than  under  mine.  I  am 
but  one  of  themselves — though  possibly  a  little 
wiser  than  some  of  them.  For  you  and  your  lady 
mother  they  will  fight  to  the  end.  So  order  the 
archers  into  the  palisade,  place  the  rest  of  the 
forces  along  the  battlements,  and  let  us  give  the 
worthy  Count  a  welcome  that  will  make  him  loth 
to  come  again !  " 

Edgar  gave  th^e  orders  Hugh  advised,  and  they 
were  at  once  carried  out.  Hugh  crossed  the 
drawbridge  at  the  head  of  about  forty  of  the  best 
bowmen  in  their  force,  and  these  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  inside  of  the  palisade — ready  to 
shoot  through  the  spaces  between  the  tree-trunks. 
The  palisades  themselves  made  an  excellent  de- 
fense against  the  arrows  and  bolts  of  the  enemy, 
and  yet  offered  little  obstruction  to  their  own. 
Besides  their  bows.  Hugh's  men  carried  swords 
with  which  they  could  protect  themselves  at  close 
quarters.  The  drawbridge  was  left  down  in  case 
they  should  be  forced  or  ordered  to  retreat. 

Luke  the  Lurdane  reported  to  the  Count  the 
fact  that  the  archers  had  advanced  into  the  pal- 
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isade,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  set 
up  one  of  the  siege-engines  in  order  to  knock  the 
palisade  to  pieces. 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  the  Count.  "  Let 
the  rogues  stay  in  their  hen-coop.  We  shall  be 
over  the  walls  and  in  the  castle  before  they  can  do 
us  any  harm  worth  the  mention.  Why,  Luke, 
you  would  spend  the  morning  putting  together 
your  mangonels,  rams,  and  other  big  machines, 
and  meanwhile  I  could  take  the  castle,  and  have 
every  inmate  thrown  out  to  you  over  the  battle- 
ments! " 

"  At  least  let  us  send  a  flight  of  arrows  against 
them,"  Luke  suggested.  "  We  may  wing  one  or 
two,  and  dash  their  courage  a  little.  I  learned  in 
the  Holy  Land  not  to  leave  an  enemy  on  the  flanks 
of  an  attacking  party,  if  I  learned  little  else 
there." 

"  No,  Luke,  no,"  answered  the  Count.  "  You 
may  be  right  when  the  forces  are  more  nearly 
equal ;  but  here  we  are  more  than  ten  to  one,  and 
we  may  afiford  a  few  of  these  hired  rascals.  They 
don't  mind  being  killed,  Luke — it's  their  trade, 
man!" 

Luke  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked  away 
to  make  ready  for  the  attempt  to  storm  the  castle. 
It  is  true  that  the  Castle  of  the  Red  Lion  was  not 
a  great  stronghold,  but  it  had  been  carefully  de- 
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signed  and  was  capable  of  being  strongly  held  by 
a  resolute  garrison.  Luke  believed  that  the  Count 
de  Ferrers  had  greatly  underestimated  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  place,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake  in  believing  the  defense  was 
in  the  hands  of  young  Edgar — a  brave  young  fel- 
low, but  one  without  training  in  actual  war.  As 
Luke  examined  the  palisade  and  the  hoardings 
erected  along  the  walls  and  on  the  towers,  he  could 
see  that  they  were  not  the  design  or  work  of  a 
novice.  Still,  having  made  his  protest,  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  except  to  attempt  the  at- 
tack by  storm,  as  the  Count  had  ordered.  As 
Luke  studied  the  front  of  the  castle,  he  decided 
that  the  wisest  plan  of  attack  was  by  an  advance 
along  the  whole  front,  including  the  palisade 
thrown  out  in  front  of  the  drawbridge.  By  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  the  whole  garrison  at 
once,  it  was  possible  they  might  gain  the  top  of  the 
wall  at  some  point,  or,  by  throwing  down  a  part 
of  the  palisade,  could  make  an  entry  there  and 
capture  the  drawbridge  by  a  dash  before  it  could 
be  closed  against  them.  He  arranged  his  line  of 
battle  accordingly,  just  out  of  bowshot,  in  three 
ranks.  The  first  rank  carried  fascines — great 
bundles  of  brush  cut  from  the  forest,  and  clods  of 
earth  with  which  to  fill  up  the  moat.  The  second 
rank  carried  axes,  halberds,  or  poles  with  hooks  on 
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the  ends,  and  the  scahng-ladders  for  surmounting 
the  walls.  The  third  rank  was  made  up  of  the 
crossbowmen  and  archers,  and  the  men-at-arms  in 
mail,  carrying  their  swords  and  battle-axes. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  were  arranging  to  repei 
the  attack.  The  bowmen  inside  their  palisade 
stuck  their  swords  and  arrows  in  the  ground  be- 
fore them  where  they  could  be  seized  in  an  in- 
stant, strung  their  bows,  and  stood  ready  near  the 
palisade.  The  men  in  the  castle,  armed  with 
swords,  axes,  and  pikes  were  arranged  along  the 
battlements  and  within  the  wooden  galleries  that 
projected  out  over  the  moat.  Caldrons  of  boiling 
pitch,  or  of  quicklime,  were  brought,  and  piles  of 
great  bowlders  and  heavy  timbers  had  been  placed 
long  before  within  reach.  The  garrison  were 
ranged  in  groups  of  four  and  five,  under  the  order 
of  the  most  trustworthy  and  ablest  soldiers,  and 
there  were  also  a  number  of  archers  and  crossbow- 
men placed  where  they  commanded  the  most  im- 
portant points.  By  Hugh's  advice,  Edgar  with 
ten  picked  men  stood  within  the  great  gate  to  repel 
any  attack  that  might  be  delivered  there;  this  was 
an  important  position,  and  yet  one  of  comparative 
safety  for  the  young  lord,  whose  person  must  be 
protected. 

The  men  of  the  garrison  were  ready  before 
Luke  had  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  attacking 
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forces,  and  they  leaned  npon  their  weapons  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  their  foemen. 

Suddenly  a  trumpet  sounded,  a  flight  of  arrows 
followed,  and  then  the  Count's  forces  advanced. 
They  came  on  steadily,  slowly  at  first,  and  then 
quickening  into  a  run.  No  sooner  were  they 
within  range,  than  the  arrows  and  bolts  of  the 
garrison  began  to  find  victims  here  and  there, 
while  much  less  damage  was  done  by  the  volleys  of 
the  besiegers. 

Hugh  ordered  his  men  in  the  palisade  to  with- 
hold their  arrows  until  the  ranks  of  the  attacking 
party  had  advanced  on  each  side  far  enough  to  be 
within  range  from  the  sides  of  the  palisade. 
Then  these  bowmen  were  ordered  to  shoot  at  will, 
and  to  make  every  arrow  tell.  Three  or  four  of 
these  archers  had  been  especially  charged  to  repel 
the  attack  on  the  front  of  the  palisade,  but  even 
these  few  were  enough  to  protect  it,  for  their  aim 
was  so  sure  and  their  rate  of  fire  so  rapid  that  the 
charge  divided  as  it  came  to  that  little  stronghold 
of  sharpshooters.  Luke,  it  is  true,  tried  bravely 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  an  attack  against  the  pal- 
isade. With  a  few  of  his  boldest  men,  he  made 
his  way  close  up  to  the  timbers,  and  four  or  five 
of  them  at  once  tried  to  uproot  the  palisades. 
But  Hugh  and  his  men  received  this  attack  by 
hacking  briskly  with  their  swords  at  the  fingers 
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and  arms  of  the  most  audacious  workers,  and  a 
few  wounds  received  in  this  way  soon  put  an  end 
to  any  reHsh  the  besiegers  had  for  the  task  of 
uprooting  the  heavy  paHsades.  They  were  glad 
to  retreat  and  go  around  the  paHsade  as  the  rest 
had  done. 

Luke  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capture,  for 
having  thrust  his  sword  arm  through  an  opening 
in  the  paHsade,  trying  to  reach  an  archer,  Hugh 
caught  the  arm  and  by  a  vigorous  pull  brought  it 
as  far  as  the  shoulder  within  the  inclosure.  But 
the  opening  was  not  wide  enough  to  admit  Luke's 
body,  and  in  dodging  back  to  escape  a  spear- 
thrust  from  without,  Hugh  was  forced  to  release 
his  hold,  and  Luke  escaped,  leaving  a  sleeve  in 
Hugh's  hand  as  a  trophy. 

After  this,  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  take 
the  palisade;  and  the  archers  twanged  their  bows 
without  interference,  sending  arrows  along  the  en- 
emy's lines,  with  hardly  one  wasted.  Nearly 
every  arrow  brought  down  one  of  the  Count's  men, 
and  this  side  attack  was  not  to  be  borne.  Though 
the  foremost  men  reached  the  moat  and  flung  their 
fascines  and  clods  into  it.  they  were  not  followed 
with  any  spirit.  Only  a  single  ladder  was  raised 
against  the  wall,  and  this  was  unhooked  and  flung 
to  the  ground  before  any  of  the  besiegers  had 
mounted  more  than  half-way  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Count,  seeing  that  the  attack  had  failed, 
ordered  the  recall  to  be  sounded;  and  it  was 
promptly  obeyed.  In  fact,  many  of  the  besiegers 
began  their  retreat  without  the  need  of  any  signal. 
When  the  retreat  was  a  certainty,  Hugh  and  his 
men  came  cautiously  out  of  an  opening  left  in 
the  palisade,  and  by  shooting  at  those  men  who 
were  carrying  the  scaling-ladders  and  beams,  put 
them  to  flight.  Then,  before  the  retreating  men 
were  bold  enough  to  interfere,  Hugh  and  his  men 
destroyed  the  ladders  by  chopping  them  to  pieces, 
and  piling  up  several  of  the  long  beams  together 
set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  torches  of  twisted 
rope  coated  with  pitch  and  soaked  with  oil.  Hugh 
himself  meanwhile  stood  on  a  little  eminence  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  his  men  were  cut  off  and 
captured. 

When  Luke  the  Lurdane  returned  from  the  at- 
tack he  was  too  angry  to  go  to  the  Count.  But 
the  Count  sent  for  him,  and,  seeing  his  follower's 
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bad  temper,  was  fair  enough  to  admit  his  mistake 
and  his  rashness. 

"  Luke,  my  man,"  he  said,  "  you  were  right  and 
I  was  wrong,  and  we  have  paid  dearly  for  it. 
They  tell  me  that  we  have  lost  a  hundred  men, 
one  way  or  another,  and  that  without  killing  a 
man  of  the  garrison  or  cracking  a  stone  of  the 
fortress.  It  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  my 
wrongheadedness.  I  still  think  that  with  brave 
men  we  might  have  overrun  the  defenses ;  but  these 
villains  of  ours  have  no  stomach  for  hard  fighting, 
and  no  honor  to  lose  by  saving  their  pestilent 
hides.  So  have  your  own  way.  If  we  must 
smash  that  chicken-coop  before  taking  the  Red 
Lion  by  the  beard,  why,  get  out  your  trebuchets 
and  rain  rocks  upon  it  till  it  is  splinters.  Mean- 
while, I'll  to  dinner." 

Luke  needed  no  further  encouragement.  Send- 
ing for  the  artificers,  he  chose  a  rocky  knoll  that 
was  screened  by  a  light  growth  of  trees,  and  upon 
this  set  up  the  frame  of  a  mangonel — one  of  those 
powerful  pieces  of  artillery  that  then  took  the  place 
of  cannon. 

The  men  worked  busily  in  putting  the  great 
beams  together,  adjusting  the  ropes  and  pulleys, 
fitting  the  levers,  greasing  or  oiling  the  moving 
parts,  and  last  attaching  the  weights  that  gave 
force  to  the  long  lever,  more  than  forty  feet  long, 
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that  was  to  sweep  through  the  air,  and  discharge 
great  stones  as  a  boy  shoots  beans  from  a  shng. 
Their  work  lasted  until  nightfall,  and  it  was  dark 
before  the  mangonel  stood  ready  to  do  its  destruc- 
tive duty.  Meanwhile  no  further  attempt  was 
made  against  the  castle,  and  the  garrison,  seeing 
this,  withdrew  all  but  the  sentinels,  of  whom  there 
were  twice  the  usual  number,  so  that  no  point 
might  be  neglected. 

Edgar  saw  that  the  easy  repulse  of  the  first 
attack  had  greatly  encouraged  the  defenders,  and 
was  careful  not  to  dash  their  enthusiasm.  Yet  he 
warned  them  that  there  was  much  more  serious 
work  to  come,  and  told  them  that  against  so  strong 
a  force,  every  man  must  be  prepared  to  do  his  ut- 
most. As  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the  castle, 
even  should  the  siege  be  a  long  one,  Edgar  ordered 
that  a  lavish  dinner  be  served,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  raise  the  hearts  of  the  younger  recruits.  One 
or  two  had  received  slight  wounds  from  bolts  or 
arrows,  but  when  these  had  been  cared  for  by 
the  women,  the  injured  men  regarded  their  hurts 
rather  as  marks  of  honor  than  as  anything  to  re- 
gret. The  boards  upon  which  the  dinner  was 
served  were  removed  promptly,  and  the  men  of 
the  castle  went  early  to  bed  in  order  that  they 
might  be  well  rested  for  the  struggle  of  the  mor- 
row.    But  Edgar  and  Hugh  sat  late  discussing 
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all  that  could  be  learned  from  the  first  day's 
fight. 

''  The  Count  must  be  but  a  sorry  warrior," 
Hugh  remarked,  "  to  think  that  he  could  take  this 
place  by  a  storm  and  an  escalade.  And  leaving 
us  there  before  the  barbican  to  strike  down  his  men 
as  they  went  by  in  ranks  seems  too  stupid  for  a 
belted  knight." 

Edgar  admitted  this,  but  asserted  that  all  this 
might  be  but  the  impatience  of  a  hot-headed  leader. 

"  The  Count  did  not  expect  us  to  fight  with 
great  skill,"  said  he.  "  And,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  you,  Hugh,  he  might  have  succeeded.  The 
defense  of  the  barbican  was  not  only  your  doing, 
but  your  planning-." 

"  It  was  naught,"  Hugh  replied  modestly. 
"  Any  soldier  of  two  campaigns  might  do  as 
much.  You  have  seen  little  or  no  fighting,  and 
you  overpraise  me  for  but  the  every-day  matters 
of  defense.  Let  us  think  of  the  morrow.  What, 
if  you  were  the  attacking  party,  would  you  do, 
young  lord?  " 

"  Do?  "  Edgar  repeated.  "  I  should  be  a  dunce 
if  I  had  not  learned  my  lesson  to-day.  If  I  were 
the  Count  I  should  destroy  your  palisade  as  best 
and  quickest  I  could.  One  could  send  axmen 
against  it,  and  though  a  few  would  be  lost,  they 
would  be  men  well  spent." 
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Amabel  Manners,  who  was  sitting  near  by  with 
Lady  Mortimer,  at  work  upon  some  sewing, 
laughed  at  this  remark  of  Edgar's,  whereupon 
he  asked  her  what  she  found  amusing  in  his 
speech. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  she  said,  "  that  if  you  con- 
sulted me,  I  would  give  more  cowardly  counsel. 
To  rush  upon  the  defenders  and  be  killed  is  not  at 
all  to  my  taste.  I  should  be  an  artilleryman,  were 
I  a  soldier,  and  stay  beyond  bowshot.  I  heard 
the  whistling  of  the  arrows  to-day,  and  was  glad 
of  the  good  thick  stone  walls  that  protected  me !  " 

Lady  Mortimer  here  interposed,  saying  to 
Amabel  reprovingly:  "  If  we  are  to  disturb  the 
men  with  our  talk,  we  had  best  withdraw. 
Quiet  counsel  for  troubled  times." 

But  Edgar  said  generously,  "  Amabel  is  right, 
mother.  Though  she  speaks  in  jest,  she  speaks 
words  of  gold.  I  understand  her  meaning.  She 
would  say  that  one  need  not  risk  men  to  destroy 
what  can  be  broken  by  throwing  stones  upon  it. 
She  is  right.  And  if  when  daylight  comes  again 
we  see  a  mangonel  set  up  within  range  of  the  cas- 
tle, that  will  be  a  proof  of  her  woman's  wit." 

Soon  after  Lady  Mortimer  and  Amabel  went  to 
their  own  rooms,  and  Hugh  drawing  out  his  map, 
spread  it  upon  the  table,  while  Edgar  and  he  con- 
sulted as  to  where  the  besiegers  were  likely  to 
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place  their  artillery.  After  much  discussion,  they 
marked  two  points  as  the  most  likely,  and  then 
Edgar  gave  orders  that  two  mangonels  of  their 
own  should  be  erected  on  the  castle,  commanding 
both  of  these  positions. 

Men  were  at  once  set  to  work  by  torchlight, 
and  by  morning  the  machines  were  in  place,  though 
the  besiegers  under  cover  of  the  darkness  fired  not 
a  few  bolts  from  their  crossbows  in  the  hope  of 
interrupting  or  making  difficult  whatever  work 
was  going  forward.  Edgar  had  a  narrow  escape, 
his  hat  being  carried  off  by  an  arrow,  but  that 
was  the  only  damage  inflicted,  since  the  workmen 
kept  as  much  as  possible  behind  the  merlons  or 
solid  parts  of  the  battlements,  and  the  openings 
or  embrasures  were  closed  by  heavy  mantelets  of 
planks. 

These  mantelets  were  thick  boards  framed  to- 
gether and  hinged  so  that  they  could  be  raised 
when  the  archers  were  discharging  their  arrows 
through  the  embrasures,  or  could  be  closed  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison  against  missiles  coming  from 
without,  when  at  work  behind  the  battlements. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see  clearly, 
the  besiegers  cut  down  the  trees  that  had  until 
then  hidden  their  mangonel  from  the  garrison, 
and  at  once  their  engineers  began  to  make  the 
great  engine  ready  for  action.     The  commander 
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of  the  castle  congratulated  Hugh  upon  the  use 
made  of  the  Httle  map,  for  it  was  seen  that  the 
place  chosen  by  the  besiegers  for  the  mangonel 
was  one  of  those  Hugh  had  marked  for  it.  Con- 
sequently the  besiegers  had  been  forestalled,  and 
one  of  the  castle  engines  was  already  in  place  to 
reply  to  the  hostile  mangonel.  Edgar  heard  the 
creaking  of  the  wheels  and  tackles  as  the  long 
lever  was  drawn  back ;  then  came  the  thud  of  the 
great  beam,  and  an  enormous  rock  was  thrown 
through  the  air.  and  fell  against  one  side  of  the 
castle  gate,  being  shattered  into  rattling  frag- 
ments. 

"Ah!"  said  Hugh,  "they  have  overshot  the 
mark.  Now  while  they  are  adjusting  their  aim 
for  a  second  shot,  we  will  see  if  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  one  of  our  little  messengers !  " 

In  a  moment  their  own  mangonel  was  loaded, 
and  after  Hugh  had  carefully  aimed  at  the  other 
one,  it  was  discharged.  The  rock  could  be  seen 
rising  high  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
it  came  down,  falling  more  and  more  swiftly  until 
it  was  heard  to  crash  into  the  woods  beyond. 
They  also  had  overshot  their  mark. 

Then,  to  their  own  surprise,  they  saw  a  rock 
discharged  from  their  other  mangonel,  w^hich 
stood  on  the  walls  at  the  further  end  of  the  castle. 
This  one  fell  nearer  to  the  enemy's  mangonel,  al- 
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though  it  had  been  fired  from  a  greater  distance. 
Edgar  walked  along  the  battlements  and  passed 
through  a  tower  room,  to  see  why  the  others  had 
put  their  mangonel  in  action.  To  his  amazement, 
he  found  Friar  Bacon  directing  the  second 
weapon.  The  friar  smiled  as  he  saw  the  young 
lord's  surprise. 

"  I  have  had  some  interest  in  these  weapons  for 
several  years,"  said  he.  "  And  I  have  devised  a 
means  of  increasing  their  range."  And  he  ex- 
plained to  Edgar  how,  by  raising  the  lever  in  the 
fulcrum,  or  pivot  on  which  the  great  throwing 
arm  turned,  he  was  able  to  make  it  go  through  a 
longer  arc,  and  thus  give  added  force  to  its  throw. 
"  Of  course,"  the  friar  explained,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  this  idea,  but  I  have  studied  out  ex- 
actly how  long  each  side  of  the  throwing-beam 
should  be  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  You 
can  see  for  yourself  that  this  mangonel  carries 
further  than  you  had  supposed,  and  we  can  direct 
our  fire  against  their  machine  without  their  even 
seeing  where  the  opposing  one  is  placed." 

Edgar  at  once  sent  one  of  the  men  to  call  Hugh, 
and  the  new  device  was  explained  to  him.  He 
approved  it  heartily,  but  objected  that  they  would 
have  to  direct  their  missiles  by  guess-work. 

"  Not  at  all,"  the  friar  answered.  "  Let  me 
have  a  small  boy  to  call  out  where  the  stones 
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fall,  and  we  can  correct  our  aim  by  his  re- 
ports." 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  a 
second  shot  was  projected  by  the  besiegers,  and 
a  cheer  from  their  ranks  showed  that  it  had 
reached  its  mark.  When  Edgar  and  Hugh  ran 
to  examine  the  paHsade,  they  found  that  a  gap 
had  been  made,  three  of  the  tree-trunks  having 
been  knocked  out  of  place.  But  Hugh  laughed 
at  this.  "  Those  tree-trunks  will  have  cost  them 
two  days  already,"  said  he.  "  We  put  them  up  to 
be  knocked  down." 

Then  two  stones  were  discharged  almost  at 
the  same  moment  from  the  mangonels  on  the  cas- 
tle wall,  and  both  fell  so  near  the  besiegers'  engine 
that  the  workmen  ran  for  their  lives. 

"  Good  !  "  cried  Edgar.  "  Aim  a  little  closer, 
and  we  shall  wreck  the  mangonel  itself." 

Friar  Bacon,  taking  a  lever  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  moved  his  mangonel  slightly,  and  then  it 
was  again  loaded  and  discharged.  There  was  a 
pause  as  the  stone  flew  upward,  and  then  they 
heard  a  crash,  and  a  cheer  from  the  defenders. 
The  enemy's  mangonel  had  been  struck,  and  one 
of  the  supporting  timbers  was  cut  in  two. 

Friar  Bacon  who  came  out  upon  the  battlements 
to  see  for  himself  the  result  of  the  shot,  smiled 
grimly. 
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"  That  will  give  us  time  for  breakfast,"  he  re- 
marked; "  three  hours  will  be  none  too  much  to 
replace  that  bit  of  wood,  work  as  fast  as  they 
may." 

"  You  may  go  to  the  hall  for  breakfast  if  you 
like,"  Hugh  answered.  "  Your  shot  has  earned 
so  much  for  you ;  but  I  shall  keep  them  busy  until 
you  return,  and  then,  while  I  eat,  you  can  ply  your 
weapon." 

So  one  mangonel  was  kept  at  work,  while  the 
other  remained  ready  to  relieve  it  in  turn.  Hav- 
ing at  last  found  the  range,  a  rock  was  dropped 
near  the  besiegers'  engineers  often  enough  to  keep 
them  busy  watching.  But  little  more  damage  was 
inflicted  on  their  mangonel,  though  it  was  several 
times  struck  by  glancing  blows,  and  a  few  of  the 
operators  were  disabled  by  fragments  of  rock  as 
they  descended. 

Luke  the  Lurdane,  who  was  in  command,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  gave  orders  that 
a  way  into  the  forest  should  be  made  for  the  big 
machine,  by  cutting  some  of  the  trees  along  the 
road. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  w^e  can  fire  from  under 
cover.     Here  we  are  too  fair  a  mark." 

So  while  one  body  of  men  were  busy  in  cutting 
out  a  new  support  to  replace  the  one  that  had  been 
cut    in    two,    other    soldiers    felled    those   trees 
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that  would  interfere  with  the  passing  of  the  man- 
gonel. As  fast  as  these  were  cut,  they  were 
cleared  of  their  branches,  cut  into  lengths, 
and  smoothed  to  make  rollers.  Then,  by  means 
of  crowbars,  these  were  placed  under  the  long 
timbers  that  made  the  base  of  the  mangonel,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  the  soldiers  were  able,  by 
means  of  long  levers  and  ropes,  to  roll  the  great 
machine  back  into  the  woods  where  it  could  no 
longer  be  seen  by  the  defenders  of  the  castle. 
Then  the  new  timber  was  put  in  place,  and  the 
machine  was  again  ready  for  action. 

But  all  this  had  taken  time,  and  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  before  they  were  able  to  resume  the 
bombardment  of  the  palisade,  which  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  repaired  by  a  party  from  the  castle, 
who  had  little  difficulty  in  replacing  the  fallen  pal- 
isades. Seeing  the  palisade  was  as  good  as  new, 
the  Count  came  to  Luke  in  a  rage,  and  derided 
him  before  his  men. 

"  Luke,"  cried  the  Count,  "  you  have  had  a 
whole  day  for  your  engine-work,  and  have  lost 
some  of  my  men,  while  all  you  have  accomplished 
is  the  knocking  down  of  a  couple  of  ten-pins,  that 
have  been  promptly  set  up  again.  Do  you  think 
I  mean  to  spend  three  good  months  in  sitting  here 
in  the  woods  before  this  castle?  " 

Luke  made  no  reply,  but  scowled,  and  adjusted 
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another  stone  to  the  sHng,  and  let  it  fly.  A  shout 
from  in  front  of  them  showed  that  the  stone 
had  taken  effect,  and  a  soldier  came  running  to  say 
that  part  of  the  palisade  was  down. 

"  Wait  but  a  few  minutes."  the  Count  said,  with 
a  laugh,  "  and  we  shall  have  another  soldier  to  say 
that  it  is  up  again !  " 

Then  Luke,  losing  his  temper,  turned  on  the 
sneering  nobleman. 

"  If  you  and  your  men-at-arms  had  but  the 
courage  to  enter  the  breach  when  it  is  made,  you 
might  destroy  the  whole  palisade,  my  lord." 

"  Will  you  lead  an  attack  upon  it?  "  the  Count 
asked. 

"  Yes,  gladly,"  Luke  replied,  "  and  we  shall 
take  it  before  nightfall." 

The  Count  rode  away,  and  forming  his  men 
just  within  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  suddenly 
charged  out  upon  the  plateau.  The  garrison 
made  no  attempt  to  meet  this  attack  in  the  open 
field,  believing  that  to  retain  the  palisade  would 
not  be  worth  the  lives  it  would  cost  them ;  but 
they  placed  a  strong  body  of  archers  along  the 
walls,  wherever  they  could  get  within  range  of 
the  point  attacked,  and  rained  bolts  and  arrows 
upon  the  Count's  men  as  they  advanced.  These, 
hidden  by  great  bucklers,  were  not  often  hit,  but  a 
few  men  fell  as  they  reached  the  palisade.     Then 
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great  shields  of  wicker-work  and  wood  were 
pushed  forward  by  the  Count's  men,  and  protected 
behind  these,  they  pulled  up  the  logs  that  formed 
the  palisades,  and  built  a  breastwork  across  it 
that  sheltered  them  somewhat  from  the  fire  of 
the  garrison. 

The  drawbridge  had  been  raised,  oi  course,  and 
though  the  Count's  men  now  held  the  interior  of 
the  palisade,  they  were  divided  from  the  gateway 
by  a  wide  moat.  Satisfied  with  their  success,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  attack  further  that 
night,  but  the  besiegers  brought  spades  and  pick- 
axes and  threw  up  an  intrenchment  facing  the 
castle  gate,  covering  the  piled-up  palisades  with 
earth,  and  placing  their  wicker-shields  along  the 
top  as  a  further  protection. 

The  intrenchment  was  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  castle  walls,  and  was  commanded  by  two 
of  the  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  front,  though  it 
was  too  close  to  use  the  mangonels  from  the  castle. 

There  were  windows  in  these  towers  that  looked 
directly  into  the  intrenchment,  and  at  these  Hugh 
placed  catapults — machines  from  which  a  large 
bow  worked  by  wheels  and  levers  could  discharge 
enormous  darts.  There  were  four  of  these  cata- 
pults, and  they  were  capable  of  doing  much  exe- 
cution, since  the  darts  were  projected  with  terrific 
force. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  the  besiegers 
that  night,  since  the  garrison  could  not  afford  to 
lose  many  men,  and  Hugh  advised  that  the 
time  would  be  best  spent  in  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  bombardment  on  the  morrow. 
Edgar  accordingly,  assisted  by  the  Friar — 
who  seemed  to  have  a  strong  affection  for 
all  forms  of  artillery — put  together  several 
balistae,  and  placed  them  on  the  walls  wherever 
they  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Count's 
works.  The  balista  could  be  used  at  shorter  range 
than  the  mangonel,  being  smaller,  lighter,  and 
more  manageable.  It  had  a  short  arm,  worked  by 
twisted  cords,  and  would  fling  stones  or  other 
missiles  in  a  short  or  long  arc  as  might  be  ar- 
ranged. They  were  used  also  to  fling  small  kegs 
or  jars  in  which  could  be  put  boiling  pitch,  quick- 
lime, or  Greek  fire — that  composition  of  naphtha, 
oils,  and  so  on,  invented  by  the  Greeks  for  use  in 
defending  Byzantium  against  the  Arabs. 

The  Count  had  learned  something  from  the 
methods  of  defense  already  adopted  by  the  gar- 
rison and  was  no  longer  ashamed  to  take  every 
precaution  that  might  save  his  men,  and  hasten 
the  work  of  the  besiegers.  He  kept  his  men 
busily  at  work  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
seen  that  he  had  built  a  strong  inclosure  to  pro- 
tect his  soldiers,  roofing  it  over,and  covering  the 
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top  thickly  with  earth.  So  long  as  the  besiegers 
kept  within  their  intrenchment,  they  were  com- 
paratively safe,  but  there  was  no  covering  between 
them  and  their  own  lines.  In  crossing  this  space 
they  were  exposed  to  the  archers  and  crossbow- 
men,  as  well  as  to  the  arrows  from  the  catapults. 
So,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  safe  communication  with 
his  own  forces,  the  Count  was  compelled  to  begin 
the  making  of  a  covered  way.  This  he  did  by 
constructing  what  is  called  a  "  cat,"  that  is,  a  long, 
movable  gallery  or  shed,  open  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  enemy,  and  roofed  with  heavy  timbers, 
that  meet  above  in  a  sharp  angle,  making  a  steep 
roof.  This  roof  was  covered  with  raw  hides  or 
with  clods,  so  that  it  would  not  readily  take  fire. 
As  the  shed  had  no  floor,  men  could  dig  inside, 
making  a  ditch  or  trench.  Then  the  cat  was 
pushed  forward  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  the  ditch 
was  carried  further. 

Under  this  cat,  the  Count  had  as  many  men 
at  work  as  could  find  room  within  its  walls,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  day  they  had  completed  their 
trench  or  covered  way. 

The  besiegers  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
work  entirely  without  interference.  The  man- 
gonels on  the  castle  walls  showered  stones  upon 
the  cat's  back,  and  did  some  damage;  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  interrupt  the  work. 
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Edgar  became  restless  and  uneasy  when  he  saw 
that  the  Count's  soldiers  had  apparently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  safe  quarters  so  near  the  main 
gate  of  the  castle,  and  during  his  usual  talk  with 
Hugh  and  the  Friar — for  Friar  Bacon's  advice  had 
been  found  so  helpful  that  he  was  now  invited  to 
join  in  their  evening  counsels — the  former  re- 
assured the  young  commander,  declaring  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  be  alarmed,  or  even  to  take 
extra  precautions  so  long  as  the  besiegers  could  be 
kept  outside  the  walls. 

"  Only  a  very  strong  garrison,"  said  Hugh, 
"  can  afford  to  make  sorties  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  every  advance  in  the  siege.  They 
always  cost  lives,  and  lives  cannot  be  spared. 
The  chances  are,"  he  w^ent  on  coolly  enough,  "  that 
the  Count  will  be  able  to  demolish  the  gateway, 
and  if  the  siege  is  a  long  one,  he  may  get  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  towers.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  make  every  advance  as  slow  and  as  costly  to  him 
as  we  can.  He  is  already  made  impatient  by  our 
resistance,  and  at  the  same  time  is  becoming  more 
cautious.  When  he  first  attacked  us,  he  seemed  to 
think  he  could  take  the  castle  by  storm;  but  now  he 
is  proceeding  by  rule,  making  sure  each  step  as 
he  advances." 

"  But  must  we  keep  quiet,  and  let  him  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  can  bring  battering- 
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rams  to  bear  on  the  walls?"  Edgar  demanded 
impatiently. 

"  What  else  can  be  done?  "  asked  the  Friar,  as 
cool  as  if  he  were  playing  a  game  of  chess.  "  The 
Count  has  a  rabble  of  followers.  Unless  he  can 
show  them  some  way  of  taking  the  castle  soon, 
they  will  begin  to  desert,  and  he  will  have  to  give 
up  the  siege.  Meanwhile,  have  you  kept  up  a  vigi- 
lant watch  on  the  river-side  of  the  works?  I 
think  that  he  will  make  some  attempts  to  attack 
us  in  the  rear,  if  that  is  possible."  "  There  is 
little  chance  of  a  rear  attack,"  Edgar  replied. 
"  My  father  said  that  we  need  fear  no  serious  as- 
sault there.  The  rocks  are  precipitous,  and  there 
is  but  one  narrow  path  leading  down  to  the  water. 
When  I  was  younger,  I  used  now  and  then  to 
make  my  way  down  to  the  river;  but  it  was  hard 
and  dangerous.     I  do  not  think  they  will  try  it." 

"  Still,"  the  Friar  insisted,  "  that  path  should 
be  watched,  especially  at  night.  Can  you  not  spare 
a  few  men  to  set  a  guard  there  ?  I  can  make  you 
a  composition  that  will  burn  brightly  and  give 
plenty  of  light  in  case  there  should  come  an  alarm 
from  that  quarter.  If  you  instruct  the  sentries  to 
keep  ready  a  few  bundles  of  faggots  soaked  with 
this  composition,  on  the  first  alarm  it  would  be 
easy  to  set  fire  to  a  few  of  these  and  fling  them 
over.    Then,  having  a  light  by  which  to  aim,  two 
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Or  three  good  crossbowmen  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  place,  and  defeat  any  body  of  men  that  could 
be  brought  against  them.  What  say  you,  Hugh 
of  Cambray?  " 

"  I  say  that  you  are  teaching  us  our  business," 
Hugh  answered.  "  It  is  lucky  for  us  that  we 
have  not  had  to  regret  our  thoughtlessness." 

"  I  will  post  the  guard  at  once,"  Edgar  replied, 
leaving  the  room  as  he  spoke.  He  lighted  his  way 
by  means  of  a  torch  of  twisted  rope  dipped  in 
pitch,  and  so  proceeded  through  the  dark  corri- 
dors until  he  came  to  the  guard-room.  Giving 
his  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  he  saw  them 
carried  out  before  he  returned. 

After  a  few  more  words,  the  three  separated, 
and  as  there  was  no  alarm  during  the  night,  they 
slept  soundly  until  morning.  The  Count's  men 
also,  having  worked  very  industriously  all  day  in 
building  their  intrenchment  and  the  covered  way 
leading  to  it,  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to  their 
rest,  and  flinging  themselves  down  wrapped  in 
their  cloaks,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  they  were  in 
their  own  castle.  But  though  both  the  castle  and 
the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  silent,  sentinels  on 
both  sides  kept  a  keen  lookout,  and  the  first  alarm 
would  have  been  answered  by  hundreds  of  armed 
men. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Although  the  men  of  the  garrison  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  retaking  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
besiegers,  they  did  not  let  them  remain  there  un- 
molested. As  soon  as  dayHght  enabled  the  ballistse 
to  be  aimed,  they  rained  projectiles  from  the  walls 
upon  all  parts  of  the  intrenchment — now  and  then 
finding  a  weak  point  through  which  a  stone  would 
penetrate  and  do  damage.  These  breaches  were 
at  once  repaired  by  the  besiegers,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  come  out  of  their  shelter  in  order  to  do  this 
work,  and  as  soon  as  any  men  were  exposed,  the 
archers  of  the  castle  were  alert.  In  this  way  the 
Count  lost  not  a  few  of  his  force,  and,  as  the  Friar 
had  predicted,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  at 
the  slow  progress  of  the  siege.  The  hired  soldiers 
had  hoped  that  the  castle  would  be  taken  in  a  few 
days,  but  time  was  passing  without  bringing  the 
besiegers  materially  nearer  to  their  object. 

The  Count  consulted  Luke  the  Lurdane,  who 
strongly  advised  employing  every  available  man  in 
one  way  or  another.  "  The  garrison  has  not  many 
85 
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men  to  spare,  and  by  keeping  them  all  busy  we 
may  find  a  weak  point.  By  means  of  the  cat,  here 
before  the  gate,  you  can  fill  the  moat,  push  on  to 
the  wall  and  attack  it  with  a  battering-ram.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  set 
miners  to  work  to  undermine  part  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  open  a  breach  into  the  outer  court,  and  while 
these  attacks  occupy  part  of  your  force,  I  will  take 
some  of  the  stoutest  men-at-arms,  and  attempt  a 
side  attack.  You  have  men  enough  besides  all 
these  to  build  a  tower  from  which  your  crossbow- 
men  can  sweep  the  battlements  of  their  defenders. 
It  will  never  do  to  leave  your  men  idle.  There  is 
no  grumbler  like  your  idle  soldier,  and  some  fine 
day  you  will  awake  to  find  your  forces  have  tired 
of  the  work,  and  have  marched  quietly  away 
during  the  night." 

"  If  the  scoundrels  break  faith  with  me,  I  will 
follow  them  all  over  England,  if  necessary,  and 
hang  them  every  mother's  son!"  the  Count  de- 
clared angrily. 

"  No  doubt,"  Luke  answered  dryly,  "  and 
meanwhile  the  Mortimers  would  keep  their  castle, 
and  possibly,  when  the  old  lord  returns,  they  might 
take  a  fancy  to  have  yours  into  the  bargain.  Still, 
you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  playing  hang- 
man to  a  band  of  villains  whose  fate  would  be 
sure  in  any  event — since  they  are  gallows-birds  by 
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nature  every  one.  But  what  do  you  think  of  my 
plans,  my  lord?     Will  you  not  approve  them?" 

"  Plans? — I  meddle  with  no  plans,"  the  Count 
replied  with  a  lazy  yawn.  "  I  think  with  my 
sword,  and  argue  with  my  battle-ax !  With  those 
steel  counselors,  I  can  take  enough  to  pay  clerk's 
brains  to  do  my  thinking  and  save  me  the  head- 
ache! Do  as  you  please,  but  let  us  come  to  blows 
as  soon  as  may  be,  for  I  long  for  a  chance  to  slit 
the  weasand  of  that  young  Edgar  Mortimer,  and 
be  rid  of  the  breed." 

"  You  might  find  him  a  tougher  morsel  than  you 
imagine,"  Luke  remarked,  "  if  he  is  anything  like 
the  father.  Was  it  not  Baron  Mortimer  who  over- 
threw you  in  a  tourney  a  year  or  more  ago?  I 
heard  something  of  it  from  a  wandering  minstrel." 

"  Enough  of  that,  if  you  would  not  have  a 
broken  head  to  nurse !  "  growled  the  Count.  "  A 
man  may  have  bad  luck  in  the  lists,  though  a  good 
fighter  in  the  battlefield.  I  set  little  store  by  lance- 
play,  with  grinning  heralds  and  bedizened  wenches 
cackling  fit  to  deafen  one.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
siege,  so  that  we  may  sooner  measure  swords  with 
these  cowards  that  skulk  behind  their  stone  walls. 
You  find  me  a  way  into  the  castle,  and  I  will  an- 
swer for  the  rest.  So  set  up  your  tackle  and  your 
slings,  and  we  will  push  the  attack  upon  the  gate. 
When  Baron  Mortimer  comes  home  from  the  Cru- 
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sade,  I  wish  him  to  see  my  banner  afloat  from  the 
top  of  his  donjon  tower," 

Luke  at  once  departed  to  give  his  orders,  and 
soon  there  were  visible,  even  from  the  castle  walls, 
signs  of  great  activity  among  the  besiegers.  The 
cat,  pushed  forward  by  men  concealed  within  its 
shelter,  was  advanced  until  its  front  end  overhung 
the  edge  of  the  moat,  and  then  barrows  of  earth 
and  stones,  faggots,  and  trunks  of  trees  were 
dropped  into  the  moat,  gradually  forming  a  bridge 
meant  to  extend  across  to  the  base  of  the  gateway. 
From  the  overhanging  walls  above  the  defenders 
poured  heavy  rocks  down  upon  the  cat,  endeavor- 
ing to  crush  its  roof.  But  the  front  of  it  was  es- 
pecially strong,  the  roof  was  steep,  and  the  great 
rocks  did  little  damage.  Then  an  enormous  crane 
was  raised  upon  the  battlements  above,  and  a 
heavy  timber  was  hoisted  by  chains  fastened  at 
one  end,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  over  the  walls 
as  soon  as  the  cat  should  advance  W'ithin  reach. 
But  the  besiegers  could  not  be  prevented  from 
making  their  causeway  across  the  moat,  since  their 
workmen  were  completely  protected  from  inter- 
ference, and  the  cat  was  as  yet  too  far  from  the 
walls  to  be  reached  by  things  dropped  upon  it,  and 
too  near  to  be  well  within  the  range  of  the  balistae 
and  catapults. 

While  the  attack  on  the  gateway  was  pressed 
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by  the  Count  in  person,  Luke  set  a  number  of  the 
artificers  at  work  constructing  two  more  man- 
gonels, for  which  the  forest  furnished  the  wood- 
work, while  the  metal  parts  and  the  ropes  had  been 
brought  from  the  Ferrers'  castle.  Luke  also  took 
care  that  work  should  be  given  to  all  the  idle 
hands,  planning  a  lofty  tower  of  woodwork  that 
could  be  advanced  near  the  walls  of  the  castle  at 
a  later  period  of  the  siege.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  the  timbers  all  cut  and  made  ready  for  fram- 
ing as  soon  as  he  should  decide  upon  the  best  place 
for  it.  All  these  enterprises  kept  the  Count's  sol- 
diers busy,  and  put  an  end  to  their  grumbling,  of 
which  there  had  been  plenty. 

Within  the  castle  walls  the  garrison  were  quite 
as  busily  employed.  The  men  who  were  not 
needed  upon  the  walls,  were  set  to  work  under 
Hugh's  direction  in  constructing  a  rampart  across 
the  courtyard.  The  general  plan  of  the  castle 
was  square,  and  there  was  a  tower  at  each  corner. 
The  largest  and  strongest  was,  of  course,  the  don- 
jon, or  keep;  and  this  stood  at  the  northeast  corner 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  precipice  over  the 
river.  Hugh  thought  that  the  besiegers  would  in 
time  be  able  to  destroy  the  first  or  outer  wall,  and 
would  then  gain  admittance  to  the  outer  court  or 
bailey.  Their  next  step  would  be  to  break  into  the 
main  court  or  inner  bailey;  and  for  that  reason 
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Hugh  was  constructing  the  intrenchment  diagon- 
ally across  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast 
tower,  so  that  there  might  be  a  further  obstacle  to 
prevent  their  reaching  the  base  of  the  great 
donjon.  Then  Hugh  intended  to  undermine  those 
parts  of  the  western  and  southern  walls  that  came 
against  the  two  towers  already  named,  so  that,  if 
the  south  and  west  walls  were  taken,  they  could  be 
cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  castle — which 
would  then  become  triangular. 

The  old  soldier  explained  his  plan  to  Edgar  and 
the  Friar,  as  tliey  sat  as  usual  in  the  great  hall 
after  dinner,  with  the  map  and  a  drawing  of  the 
castle  before  them.  Edgar  was  again  inclined  to 
be  uneasy  when  he  heard  the  older  man  discussing 
the  destruction  of  this  or  that  wall;,  and  the  capture 
of  the  gate  and  one  of  the  towers;  for  he  was  yet 
inexperienced,  and  had  been  inclined  to  think  the 
towers  and  thick  curtain-walls  too  strong  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  taken.  The  Friar  smiled  to  see  him 
look  so  glum,  and  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"  If  you  will  recall  the  stories  of  other  sieges, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  "  you  will  remember  that  a 
resolute  besieger,  unless  he  be  interfered  with,  is 
sure  to  make  progress  even  against  the  strongest 
defenses.  Whatever  man  has  built,  man  can  pull 
down,  and — unfortunately — one  can  pull  down 
faster  than  one  can  build ;  which  is  what  makes  a 
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castle  easier  to  take  than  to  hold.  But  when  it 
is  your  own  castle,  it  seems  as  if  every  stone  that 
is  dislodged  is  one  of  your  own  bones  being  taken 
out,  and  any  injury  to  the  castle  affects  you  as  if 
one  of  your  own  family  is  lying  sick.  We  are  al- 
ways hopeful  that  a  neighbor  will  recover,  but  we 
are  never  so  cheerful  about  an  invalid  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Cheer  up,  Edgar  Mortimer, — we 
have  many  a  task  for  the  Count  and  his  men  before 
they  shall  set  foot  within  the  Castle  of  the  Red 
Lion !  But  we  must  imagine  the  worst  in  order 
to  insure  the  best.  So  far  we  have  inflicted  some 
loss  on  the  enemy,  and  we  have  not  lost  a  man, 
nor  have  they  even  come  across  the  moat." 

Edgar  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  found 
it  hard  to  sit  quietly  indoors  talking,  when  he  could 
hear  outside  the  blows  of  great  sledges,  axes,  and 
picks  preparing  engines  to  batter  down  his  walls 
and  towers.  He  had  always  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
tales  and  songs  of  troubadours,  telling  of  battles 
and  sieges,  but  he  found  the  reality  much  more  ex- 
citing, and  not  nearly  so  enjoyable.  But  he  spoke 
up  bravely : 

"  Let  us  go  on  with  our  talk,  my  friends.  If  I 
cannot  lend  much  help  to  your  plans,  I  can  at  least 
give  you  my  confidence,  and  keep  up  a  brave 
heart." 

Hugh  then  explained  to  the  Friar  his  purpose  of 
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preparing  the  intrenchment  in  the  courtyard,  so 
that  by  destroying  the  connecting  walls,  he  could 
separate  the  southwest  tower  from  the  rest,  and 
thus,  if  tho  enemy  should  breach  the  southern  wall, 
cut  them  off  from  the  great  keep  and  the  two  other 
towers.  Friar  Bacon  looked  attentively  at  the 
diagram. 

"  But  how,"  he  asked  in  a  few  moments,  "  are 
you  going  to  destroy  the  walls  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  begun  digging  away  the  earth 
beneath,"  Hugh  answered,  marking  the  two  places 
where  he  meant  to  throw  down  the  wall.  "  Then, 
having  propped  up  those  parts  with  heavy  tim- 
bers, I  can  smear  them  with  pitch,  set  fire  to  them, 
and  down  they  will  go !  " 

"  The  ignorant  have  often  accused  me  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  '  black  art,'  "  said  the  monk  with 
a  smile.  "  But  with  two  men  like  yourselves  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  am  only  a  poor 
scholar,  and  no  servant  of  the  Evil  One.  Yet  there 
is  a  certain  black  powder  which  I  have  learned 
to  make  that  might  well  cause  me  to  be  considered 
a  dealer  in  magic.  If  you  will  keep  my  counsel, 
and  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  no 
more  than  a  student  of  nature's  secrets,  I  will  show 
you  an  experiment  that  may  give  our  young  lord 
good  reason  to  be  glad  he  was  hospitable  to  the 
poor  brother  of  St.  Francis." 
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With  these  words  the  Friar  left  the  hall,  and 
going  to  his  own  room  returned  with  a  small  jar 
full  of  a  black  powder — as  they  saw  when  he 
opened  it,  took  out  a  little,  and  then  carefully  re- 
placed the  parchment  covering  that  was  tied 
tightly  over  it.  The  Friar  then  brought  from  a 
shelf  an  earthenware  dish,  spread  a  little  of  the 
black  powder  upon  it,  and  going  to  the  fireplace 
lighted  a  dry  twig.  He  asked  Edgar  and  the  old 
soldier  to  stand  well  away  from  the  table,  and 
then  touched  the  glowing  end  of  the  twig  to  the 
powder. 

Instantly  there  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  flame, 
the  powder  w^s  consumed,  and  a  great  ring  of 
smoke  went  upward  and  was  lost  amid  the  high 
rafters. 

"  In  the  name  of  St.  George !  "  exclaimed  Hugh, 
"  what  devil's  work  is  this  ?  Do  you  make  light- 
ning?" 

"  No  devil's  work  is  it,"  said  the  Friar,  smiling 
to  see  their  amazement,  "  but  simply  the  discovery 
of  the  alchemists,  I  am  told.  I  learned  the  secret 
from  a  wandering  brother  I  met  in  Spain,  who  had 
been  near  the  confines  of  Cathay,  and  had  been 
shown  this  wonderful  powder  by  an  Eastern 
priest,  a  strange  man  who  wore  his  hair  in  one 
long  tail  down  his  back,  all  the  rest  of  his  head 
being  shaved  smooth.    But  you  do  not  know  yet 
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the  value  of  this  powder.  If  it  could  do  no  more 
than  flash  like  the  lightning,  and  go  off  in  smoke — 
it  might  serve  to  make  peasants  stare  and  run,  but 
could  do  little  else.  If  it  is  thus  left  free,  as  I 
showed  just  now,  it  does  but  flash  harmlessly. 
Now,  let  me  show  you  something  of  its  power 
when  imprisoned.  Lend  me  your  knife,  good 
Hugh." 

Hugh  handed  the  Friar  his  hunting-knife, 
which  was  always  at  his  girdle,  and  the  Francis- 
can again  going  to  the  firq^lace  brought  back  a 
thick  stick  as  large  round  as  a  man's  wrist.  This 
he  split  into  two  halves  lengthwise,  and  then  care- 
fully hollowed  each  piece  as  if  it  were  a  little 
boat. 

•  Edgar  and  Hugh  watched  him  with  keen  curi- 
osity, without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  he  meant 
to  do,  and  were  surprised  to  see  him  open  the 
jar  of  powder  once  more,  and  fill  the  hollowed 
pieces  of  wood  with  the  black  substance.  Then 
the  Friar  placed  the  stick  together  again,  and  put 
a  bit  of  tarred  yarn  in  between,  cutting  a  little 
channel  for  it. 

"  Now,  said  the  Friar,  holding  the  sticks  firmly 
together.  "  tie  these  as  tightly  as  you  can,  Hugh, 
with  a  strong  wrapping  of  cord,  making  all  secure 
and  firm." 

Hugh  obeyed  and  w^hen  it  was  done  handed  it 
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over  to  the  Friar,  The  Franciscan  looked  about 
him  as  if  uncertain  where  it  was  best  to  make  the 
experiment,  but  at  last,  warning  Edgar  and  Hugh 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  he  placed  the  apparatus  at 
one  end  of  the  great  hall,  lighted  the  bit  of  rope- 
yarn,  and  came  running  back.  There  was  a  pause, 
during  which  the  sparking  of  the  little  fuse  was 
visible,  and  then  came  an  explosion  which  so 
startled  Edgar  and  Hugh  that  they  sprang  into  the 
air  with  a  shout  of  dismay,  while  the  Frair 
laughed  heartily. 

In  a  few  moments  hurried  steps  were  heard  on 
the  stairs,  and  Lady  Mortimer  and  Amabel,  wrap- 
ped in  long  cloaks,  came  into  the  great  hall  pale 
and  terrified,  evidently  thinking  that  the  be- 
siegers had  entered  and  broken  in  a  door — or  they 
didn't  know  what.  Seeing  the  Friar's  merriment 
and  the  fright  of  Hugh  and  Edgar,  they  eagerly 
asked  the  cause  of  the  noise.  Friar  Bacon  told 
them  that  he  had  been  making  a  little  experiment, 
and  that  no  harm  was  done,  whereupon  they  with- 
drew again  to  their  own  apartments. 

"  Hugh,"  the  Franciscan  said,  "  see  what  has 
become  of  the  pieces  of  wood  you  tied  so  carefully 
together." 

Hugh,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  Friar,  went  for- 
ward, none  too  boldly,  and  Edgar  went  with  him. 
They  found  only  one  or  two  blackened  bits,  and  a 
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number  of  splintered  fragments.  They  examined 
them  curiously. 

Then  the  Friar,  losing  his  playful  air,  addressed 
them: 

"  I  have  no  way  of  telling  the  strength  of  that 
compound.  I  have  attempted  in  every  way  to  con- 
fine it,  but  it  bursts  and  shatters  even  steel  bands. 
If  a  tiny  handful  does  so  much — imagine  the  ef- 
fect of  a  great  keg  of  the  same  terrible  compound. 
It  is  force  irresistible!  " 

"  But  is  it  not  very  difficult  to  make?  "  Edgar 
asked. 

"  Not  more  difficult  than  many  a  salve  our 
leeches  compound  every  day,"  the  Friar  answered. 
"  But  it  is  a  secret  which  I  do  not  mean  to  intrust 
to  all  the  world.  That  black  powder,  once  its  com- 
position is  known — as  known  it  will  be  one  day 
to  all  the  world — will  render  such  a  castle  as 
this  no  more  secure  than  the  charcoal-burner's  hut 
of  boughs.  Placed  against  a  wall  two  paces  thick 
and  fired — behold  a  ruin !  " 

"  Have  you  much  of  it?  "  Edgar  inquired. 

"  I  do  not  dare  to  keep  much  of  it  compounded," 
he  replied,  ''  but  I  have  the  materials  for  making 
what  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  some  of  Hugh's 
plans.  Perhaps  the  Count  de  Ferrers  may  yet  re- 
gret that  he  turned  from  his  door  the  poor  wan- 
dering Franciscan  brother,  and  the  young  Lord 
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Edgar  Mortimer  may  be  rewarded  for  his  hos- 
pitality.'' 

With  these  words  the  Friar  left  them,  carrying 
with  him  the  little  jar  containing  the  wonderful 
compound.  When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  Hugh 
spoke  to  Edgar  in  a  low  voice : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  harbor  one 
who  works  such  marvels — and  yet — the  Friar 
has  done  us  good  service.  What  do  you  think, 
my  lord?  Is  there  not  wizard's  work  here? 
Surely  I  scented  sulphur  in  the  air!  " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  such  wonders,"  Edgar  re- 
plied, "  but  I  trust  the  man.  My  mother  and  my 
cousin  see  naught  but  good  in  him.  And  if  it 
be  of  human  art,  surely  you  can  make  good 
use  of  that  wonderful  powder  of  his.  Would 
it  not  be  foolhardy  to  refuse  so  useful  an 
ally?" 

"  But  if  it  came  from  the  evil  powers?  "  Hugh 
demanded. 

"  Why,  then,"  Edgar  answered  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  it  can  best  be  used  to  diminish  evil  by 
resisting  the  power  of  that  robber  Count,  Guy  de 
Ferrers.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand '  says  the  gospel.  So  let  us  be  thankful  to 
turn  the  devil's  weapons  against  himself.  Mean- 
while," he  added,  with  a  wide  yawn,  "  unless  I  get 
to  bed,  I  shall  sleep  through  the  whole  siege! 
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Good-night,  Hugh, — and  remember,  we  have 
promised  to  keep  the  Friar's  secret." 

Hugh  went  to  bed,  after  he  had  made  a  final 
round  of  the  sentries  to  see  that  none  were  unwary, 
and  one  moment  as  he  cHmbed  to  his  turret-room 
he  shook  his  head  in  grave  doubt  over  the  Friar's 
strange  doings,  while  the  next  he  recalled  how 
skillfully  the  same  good  Friar  had  handled  the 
mangonel,  and  was  inclined  to  trust  him. 

With  daylight  the  old  soldier  felt  reassured, 
and  made  the  rounds  without  a  trace  of  the  un- 
easiness he  had  shown  the  night  before.  He  went 
first  to  one  of  the  gateway  towers,  and  saw  that 
the  besiegers  had  advanced  their  "  cat  "  more 
than  half  across  the  moat,  while  they  were  still 
busily  extending  the  causeway.  By  the  next  day, 
at  furthest,  they  would  be  at  the  base  of  the  wall. 
Then  Hugh  ascended  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
towers,  and  here  he  found  Edgar  looking  out  to- 
ward the  wood.  Hugh  followed  the  direction  of 
his  gaze  and  saw  groups  of  the  Count's  men  busily 
engaged  in  hewing  timbers,  and  soon  made  out  by 
the  few  that  had  been  put  in  place,  that  they  were 
constructing  two  large  mangonels — engines  even 
larger  than  the  one  they  had  already  employed. 
Further  back,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  wood,  more 
men  were  at  work  felling  trees  and  chopping 
them — as  was  known  by  the  sharp  strokes  of 
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axes,  and  the  occasional  crash  of  a  tree  falHng 
against  the  Hmbs  of  others,  and  then  striking  the 
ground.  Hugh  laughed  quietly  as  he  saw  these 
signs  of  activity,  and  Edgar  turned  to  him  in- 
cjuiringly,  for  the  old  soldier  was  usually  rather 
serious. 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing,"  Hugh  explained, 
"  to  see  all  those  rogues  so  hard  at  work — for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  were  honest  joiners.  By  my 
faith — I  think  it  is  long  since  many  of  their  palms 
have  touched  any  but  weapons.  But  they  work 
in  earnest,  and  we  shall  have  task  enough  to  cir- 
cumvent their  ingenuity.  By  to-morrow,  my  lord, 
there  will  stones  enough  be  thrown  to  keep  us  from 
dreaming  of  our  sweethearts.  Three  mangonels 
are  capable  of  much  damage." 

"Only  three?"  Edgar  asked.  "I  have  been 
here  a  good  part  of  an  hour,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  tree  falls  every  minute.  Surely  they  cannot 
use  half  a  hundred  trees  in  making  two  or  three 
mangonels." 

"  You  are  right,"  Hugh  said,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  I  would  wager  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
and  a  hunting-horn  that  they  are  making  another 
cat — or,  no;  it  is  not  a  cat  this  time,  but  probably 
a  siege-tower.  If  so,  we  must  set  up  more  of  our 
engines  of  war,  for  I  fear  the  tower.  If  they  can 
once  bring  the  tower  close  enough  to  our  walls, 
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they  will  be  able  to  sweep  the  ramparts  of  defend- 
ers, perhaps,  and  then  make  an  assault  by  means 
of  lowering  a  bridge  upon  the  walls.  You  have 
surely  heard  of  that  means  of  taking  a  fortified 
place ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Edgar  replied,  "  my  father  has  told  me 
of  it.  But,  Hugh,  I  find  that  while  I  remember  to 
have  heard  of  the  different  engines  used  against 
us,  I  unhappily  forget  the  means  used  to  defend 
against  them.  What  can  we  do  against  a  tower, 
in  case  they  shall  build  it  ?  " 

"  Batter  it  to  pieces  with  stones,  set  fire  to  it  by 
means  of  darts  or  barrels  of  pitch,  or  repel  the  at- 
tack of  the  soldiers  when  it  is  made."  Hugh  re- 
plied. "If  we  were  strong  enough,  we  might 
risk  a  sortie  and  try  to  destroy  it  before  it  is  com- 
plete; but  that  would  be  foolhardy,  I  fear,  as  they 
will  be  on  the  watch  against  a  night  attack,  and 
we  dare  not  go  out  in  daylight.  Come,  let  us  con- 
sult the  old  Friar.  I  believe  he  has  seen  much 
warfare,  and  he  may  advise  us  well.  We  shall 
need  all  our  wits." 

They  descended  from  the  tower  to  the  ramparts, 
and  then  went  down  a  flight  of  steps  that  led  them 
into  the  court.  Here  they  found  the  Friar  bend- 
ing over  a  bit  of  cr^'stal  into  which  he  seemed  to 
be  gazing.  When  he  saw  them  coming  toward 
him,  he  slipped  the  crystal  into  a  pouch  he  carried 
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at  his  belt,  and  rose,  coming  several  paces  toward 
them. 

"  The  besiegers  are  hard  at  work,"  he  said  as 
he  approached.  "  I  saw  them  with  the  first  light 
this  morning." 

"  Yes,"  Edgar  replied;  "  and  Hugh  thinks  they 
are  cutting  material  to  build  a  siege-tower  from 
which  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  ramparts.  We 
came  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  we  could 
do  to  make  ready  for  it." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Friar,  "  that  so  old  a 
soldier  as  Hugh  of  Cambray  has  already  told  you 
all  that  I  can  advise.  If  I  were  indeed  the  magi- 
cian many  think  me,  I  might  find  another  way  to 
circumvent  them  than  those  known  to  the  captains 
skilled  in  w^r.  But  unless  you  can  interfere  with 
the  work  by  means  of  hurling  rocks  upon  it,  or 
can  fire  the  timbers  when  it  comes  nearer,  I  fear 
the  attack  will  be  delivered  and  will  have  to  be 
repulsed  upon  the  walls.  I  can  give  only  one  piece 
of  counsel." 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it."  said  Edgar 
eagerly. 

"  You  have  noticed."  said  the  Friar,  "  that 
when  a  stone  is  discharged  into  the  air,  the  enemy 
often  runs  at  the  sound  of  the  discharge,  or  even 
takes  cover  sometimes  before  the  lever  is  released, 
knowing  that  the  engine  is  ready  as  soon  as  he  can 
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see  the  lever  pulled  downward.  Now,  I  would  advise 
you  to  set  two  mangonels  side  by  side,  load  both 
together,  and  then  discharge  one.  If  the  enemy 
avoids  the  first,  you  can  discharge  the  second  as 
soon  as  he  returns  to  his  work,  or  by  firing  the  two 
at  once,  you  make  it  impossible,  or  more  difficult 
to  watch  the  flight  of  both  stones.  All  this  may 
not  add  to  the  execution  they  do,  but  it  will 
cause  the  men  to  be  more  afraid  of  the  weapons, 
and  will  delay  their  work  upon  their  own 
devices." 

Hugh  commended  this  suggestion,  and  Edgar 
gave  orders  to  place  two  of  the  largest  mangonels 
upon  the  ramparts  at  the  point  nearest  to  the 
enemy's  workmen.  There  was  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  castle,  and  a  volley  of  stones  began 
about  noon,  and  was  continued  until  nightfall,  the 
men  relieving  one  another  at  the  levers  and 
tackles.  Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  winding 
of  the  cords,  the  creaking  of  pulleys,  and  then  the 
groan  of  the  great  lever  as  it  flung  its  rock  out- 
ward. 

No  great  damage  was  done  either  to  the  men  or 
their  work,  but  the  fall  of  the  missiles  was  so 
rapid,  and  so  well  aimed  that  the  workers  were 
kept  upon  the  watch,  and  every  now  and  then 
would  run  to  shelter  as  a  great  rock  came  too 
near  for  comfort.     So  the  fire  of  the  mangonels 
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was  effective  in  delaying  the  besiegers'  work,  and 
thus  was  well  worth  all  it  cost  the  garrison. 

By  nightfall  the  causeway  across  the  moat  was 
completed,  and  a  cheer  from  the  besiegers  showed 
that  they  were  able  to  push  their  cat  against  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  just  below  the  drawbridge. 
Then  there  came  a  long  silence  while  preparations 
to  demolish  the  walls  were  being  made. 
Many  of  those  besiegers  who  had  worked 
in  the  cat,  were  now  withdrawn  to  make  room 
for  less  wearied  laborers,  and  the  Count 
gave  orders  to  prepare  a  battering-ram.  It 
was  already  dark,  however,  and  since  Luke  had 
taken  care  that  there  should  be  few  idle  hands  in 
the  Count's  camp,  this  piece  of  work  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  garrison,  seeing  that  the  cat 
now  rested  against  the  castle  wall,  raised  the  great 
piece  of  timber  that  had  been  attached  to  the  chain, 
and,  making  as  little  noise  as  they  could,  finally 
hoisted  it  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  sentinels 
below  heard  the  noise  and  gave  the  alarm;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  great  beam  was  pushed  over 
the  edge,  and  hung  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  just 
above  the  roof  of  the  cat,  like  a  gigantic  pendulum, 
or  the  weight  of  a  pile-driver.  At  once  orders 
were  given  to  let  go  the  windlass  on  which  the 
chain  was  wound,  and  the  enormous  beam  shot 
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endwise  down  upon  the  roof  of  the  cat,  striking 
it  squarely  upon  its  ridge-pole. 

Through  turf,  hides,  and  timber  crashed  the 
great  hammering  w^eight,  and  then  it  was  hastily 
raised  again  by  re-winding  the  chain  upon  the 
windlass.  Down  came  the  timber  once  more,  and 
again  ascended,  only  to  fall  like  a  giant's  pestle. 
The  front  of  the  cat  was  smashed  to  splinters,  and 
then  great  bundles  of  tow,  dipped  in  pitch  and  set 
ablaze,  fell  upon  the  splintered  ruin. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  flames  of  the  burning  cat  lighted  up  the 
walls  of  the  castle  and  the  space  round  about  so 
that  the  archers  of  the  garrison  were  able  to  shoot 
with  accuracy,  and  as  the  besiegers  came  running 
up  to  whip  out  the  flames,  or  to  pour  upon  the  blaz- 
ing timbers  water  drawn  from  the  moat,  the  buzz 
of  the  long  bow,  and  the  sharp  rattling  of  the 
crossbows  was  heard  from  the  ramparts.  Many 
of  the  Count's  men  were  wounded  and  not  a  few 
were  slain,  but  at  last  they  succeeded  in  saving  the 
cat  from  utter  destruction. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  roll  it  back  from 
the  castle  walls  in  order  that  the  front  of  it  might 
be  repaired  and  made  serviceable  once  more. 
This  would  take  another  day  or  two  and  mean- 
while it  was  impossible  to  attack  the  castle  walls 
with  the  battering-ram,  since  the  protection  of  the 
cat  was  necessary  to  the  men  who  were  pushing  the 
ram  against  the  walls.  Luke  did  not  delay  the 
preparation  of  the  ram,  but  had  his  men  cut  the 
largest  tree  they  could  find,  clear  it  of  its  branches, 
107 
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and  then  mount  it  upon  great  wheels  as  if  it  were 
a  long  truck — in  fact  it  was  much  like  the  long 
trucks  used  by  ship-builders  to  transport  enor- 
mous pieces  of  timber.  The  end  of  the  battering- 
ram  was  then  armed  with  a  metal  head  or  beak. 
This  was  affixed  by  the  Count's  blacksmiths  who 
had  set  up  a  forge  in  the  forest,  just  out  of  range 
of  the  castle.  All  day  and  even  late  into  the  night 
the  heavy  sledges  were  ringing  upon  the  anvils, 
and  the  giant  bellows  were  blowing  the  smith's 
fires  as  he  made  or  repaired  the  many  pieces  of 
metal  work  used  by  the  besiegers,  in  framing  their 
great  tower,  or  in  setting  up  the  mangonels.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  the  garrison  saw  that  the 
front  of  the  cat  had  been  repaired,  and  it  came 
rolling  back  to  its  place  against  the  castle  walls. 
When  it  had  once  more  approached  as  far  as  the 
causeway  over  the  moat,  it  was  followed  by  the 
advance  of  the  ram — which  came  along  the  same 
track,  propelled  by  men  who  pushed  it,  offering  a 
tempting  mark  to  the  artillerymen  of  the  castle, 
who  at  once  aimed  their  balist?e  at  the  advancing 
machine.  Hugh  and  the  Friar  directed  two  of 
these  machines,  and  there  was  a  keen  rivalry  be- 
tween them  to  see  which  could  make  the  best  shots. 
One  would  send  a  great  dart  whizzing  through 
the  air  and  then,  sometimes  before  the  first  missile 
had  struck,  the  second  would  be  on  its  way.     The 
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rock-throwing  machines  were  also  put  in  action, 
and  soon  the  bombardment  became  so  effective 
that  it  was  more  than  the  Count's  soldiers  could 
endure.  Abandoning  the  ram,  they  turned  and 
ran  back  toward  the  sheltering  woods,  leaving  the 
ram  half-way  on  its  journey. 

But  the  Count  was  no  coward,  and  mounting 
his  horse,  he  came  forward  to  meet  the  fleeing 
soldiers,  being  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his 
horsemen.  These  met  the  fugitives,  and  drove 
them  back  again,  beating  the  men  with  the  flat  of 
their  swords,  and  berating  them  as  they  came. 
Thus  they  stayed  the  retreat. 

Hugh  saw  that,  in  rallying  his  soldiers,  the  Count 
himself  had  come  within  the  range  of  a  balista, 
and  taking  careful  aim,  he  discharged  his  great 
dart.  The  dart  pierced  the  Count's  horse  entirely 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  poor  animal  fell  dead, 
while  the  Count  leaped  from  the  horse's  back  just 
in  time  to  save  himself  from  being  pinned  under 
him.  There  was  a  cheer  from  the  garrison,  and 
as  a  stone  flung  by  a  mangonel  just  then  struck 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  ram,  and  split 
it  in  two  the  Count's  men  again  retreated, 
and  would  not  come  forward  so  long  as  it  was 
daylight.  The  ram  was  left  where  it  stood,  and 
the  besiegers  contented  themselves  with  working 
upon  their  mangonels  and  their  tower,  meaning 
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to  repair  the  ram  and  bring  it  forward  during  the 
night,  and  then  to  make  a  vigorous  attack  the  next 
day,  when  their  own  mangonels  would  be  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  Count  was  angry  at  the  many  delays  in 
the  attack,  but  his  men  were  for  the  most  part 
hired  soldiers  who  saw  no  glory  in  risking  their 
lives  when  it  could  be  avoided,  and  who  always 
preferred  to  run  when  there  was  no  plain  advan- 
tage in  standing  their  ground.  So  far  every  at- 
tack that  had  been  made  hastily  had  proved  an 
utter  failure,  and  the  Count  was  convinced  that 
his  counselor  Luke  was  wise  in  recommending  a 
regular  siege  in  the  place  of  undisciplined  at- 
tempts that  cost  them  lives  and  advanced  them 
no  whit  further  toward  the  taking  of  the  castle. 
He  saw  that  the  defense  was  being  carried  on  with 
vigor  and  skill,  and,  what  Avas  more  important, 
with  the  utmost  caution.  The  garrison  never 
failed  to  inflict  a  loss  upon  their  enemies  whenever 
an  opening  was  given  them,  while  they  had  so  far 
made  no  mistakes,  and  had  not  lost  a  single  one 
of  their  men. 

The  Count,  therefore,  was  willing  to  listen  to 
Luke's  advice,  and  gave  orders  that  no  further  at- 
tack was  to  be  attempted  until  the  tower  was 
finished,  the  new  mangonels  in  place,  and  the 
crane   on   the   castle   walls — the   one   that   had 
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dropped  the  great  beam  upon  the  cat — had  been 
destroyed. 

This  delay  gave  the  besieged  garrison  time  to 
breathe,  and  Hugh  improved  the  time  by  com- 
pleting the  new  wall  across  the  courtyard,  and 
by  digging  the  mines  under  the  walls  he  meant  to 
destroy.  The  Friar  had  made  up  his  mind  to  intrust 
the  secret  of  his  black  powder  to  Hugh,  and  the  two 
worked  during  their  spare  time  in  making  four  or 
five  kegs  of  this  compound — which  consisted  O'f 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  saltpeter,  mixed  in  certain 
proportions.  After  a  day  spent  in  the  Friar's 
laboratory,  Hugh  would  come  out  looking  like  a 
blackamoor,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  some  of 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  shook  their 
heads  when  they  saw  him — wondering  whether  he 
and  the  Franciscan  Friar  were  not  engaged  in  the 
Black  Art.  These  men  talked  among  themselves, 
at  first  cautiously,  and  afterward  more  openly, 
saying  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
enchanters.  But  before  any  serious  trouble  arose, 
Hugh  and  the  Friar  had  done  with  their  powder- 
making,  and  so  the  grumbling  gradually  died 
away — especially  as  one  of  Hugh's  old  compan- 
ions, having  heard  some  of  the  talk,  threatened  to 
break  the  head  of  anvoiie  he  heard  accusing  his 
comrade  of  unholy  practices. 

During  the  weeks  of  the  siege  the  Lady  Amabel, 
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having  been  used  to  much  outdoor  exercise,  be- 
came restless  at  being  shut  up  in  the  narrow 
grounds  of  the  castle^,  and  complained  bitterly  to 
Lady  Mortimer  that  she  was  only  a  useless 
burden. 

"  And  yet,"  the  young  girl  said,  "  I  am  without 
any  ties  in  the  world,  except  to  you,  who  are  not 
even  relatives.  I  am  young,  strong,  and  afraid 
of  nothing.  I  could  do  as  much  as  many  of  the 
soldiers,  and  I  must  be  always  cautious.  If  I  but 
go  to  walk  upon  the  ramparts,  Edgar  is  as  uneasy 
as  a  hen  with  one  chicken.  He  seems  to  think 
Count  Ferrers'  men  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
me,  and  will  let  fly  an  arrow  if  I  poke  my  head 
through  an  embrasure,  or  pause  to  gaze  through  a 
slit  in  the  wall.  It  is  becoming  unbearable,  and  I 
will  not  be  answerable  for  myself  if  the  siege  lasts 
ten  days  more!  " 

"  But  what  can  we  do?  "  Lady  Mortimer  asked 
kindly.  "  Fortunately,  we  are  so  well  cared  for 
that  there  is  little  we  can  attend  to  about  the  castle 
except  the  usual  work.  No  one  has  been  seriously 
wounded,  and  there  is  not  any  nursing  of  the 
sick  or  injured.  If  you  were  as  old  as  I,  you 
would  be  thankful  that  the  siege  has  not  been  more 
exciting  to  us.  If  we  had  not  been  so  well  de- 
fended, your  desire  to  be  a  heroine  might  be  grati- 
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fied,  but  it  would  be  at  a  frightful  cost  to  some  of 
us." 

"  I  don't  care  to  be  a  heroine,"  Amabel  replied, 
"  but  I  am  tired  of  wandering  about  as  useless  as 
a  sick  cat.  I  am  going  to  Edgar,  and  I  shall  offer 
him  my  services.  There  must  be  something  I  can 
do,  some  way  in  which  I  can  be  useful.  Lord 
Mortimer  has  given  me  a  home,  and  has  cared  for 
me  as  if  I  were  his  own  daughter.  Now  that  his 
castle  is  attacked,  I  wish  to  show  him  that  I  am 
not  without  gratitude.  I  am  going  to  talk  to  the 
Friar,  also.  I  believe  he  will  help  me.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  ask  them  both?  " 

"  No,"  Lady  Mortimer  answered,  "  I  feel  much 
as  you  do.  If  I  were  young,  and  were  able  to  do 
as  you  can,  I  should  feel  anxious  to  be  at  work 
also." 

That  evening  the  Lady  Amabel  entered  the 
great  hall  where,  after  dinner,  Edgar,  Hugh,  and 
the  Friar  were  holding  their  usual  consultation, 
and  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  next  day.  She 
advanced  boldly  at  first,  but  as  the  three,  seeing 
her  coming,  looked  up  in  surprise,  her  courage 
failed.  But  she  could  not  well  run  away,  and  so 
came  on  to  the  table  where  they  sat  with  their 
maps  and  plans  before  them.  Edgar  rose  as  she 
approached. 
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"What  is  it,  Amabel?"  he  asked;  "does  my 
mother  wish  to  speak  with  me?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  some  hesitation, 
"  I  have  come  on  my  own  errand." 

As  Edgar  moved  up  a  chair  for  her,  she  sat 
down,  and  he  also  resumed  his  seat,  waiting  to 
hear  what  she  had  to  say.  Amabel,  seeing  all 
three  listening,  almost  wished  she  had  not  come; 
but  she  had  enough  resolution  to  carry  her 
through  whatever  she  seriously  undertook,  and 
clearing  her  voice  spoke  bravely: 

"  I  have  been  talking  to  your  mother,  Edgar, 
and  I  have  her  permission  to  come  to  you.  I  have 
told  her  that  it  is  hard  for  me  to  feel  that,  while 
you  are  bearing  all  the  burden  of  this  defense,  I 
am  of  no  more  use  than  a  doll.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  part  in  your  work.  I  am  a  woman — a 
girl — but  I  am  strong,  and  you  know  I  am  brave 
enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise  you  can  con- 
fide to  me.  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  besides  help- 
ing your  mother?  She  does  not  need  me  at  all. 
Since  so  many  of  the  village  people  have  come  into 
the  castle,  she  has  more  help  than  she  needs." 

Edgar  listened  to  her  in  surprise,  and  then 
turned  his  face  toward  the  Friar  as  if  asking  his 
advice.  Seeing  that  he  was  consulted,  the  Friar, 
instead  of  replying  in  any  way  to  Edgar,  spoke 
to  Hugh: 
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"  It  seems  as  if  this  were  a  strange  answer  to 
our  perplexity,  does  it  not  ?  " 

Hugh  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and 
then  said  decidedly,  "  I  am  afraid  it  would  not 
do." 

Amabel,  of  course,  could  not  understand  the 
m.eaning  of  these  disconnected  speeches,  and 
turned  to  Edgar  for  an  explanation.  But  it  was 
the  Friar  who  spoke  next,  and  answered  her  silent 
question. 

"  We  had  been  speaking,"  he  said,  "  just  before 
you  came.  Lady  Amabel,  of  the  prospects  o^f  the 
siege.  We  have  done  well  so  far.  We  have  re- 
pulsed the  Count,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  de- 
laying his  enterprises,  each  in  turn.  But  that  is 
not  enough,  unless  the  Count's  men  desert  him — 
which  is  not  likely  now  that  he  is  proceeding  cau- 
tiously and  exposing  them  as  little  as  he  can — 
or  unless  we  can  cause  an  attack  upon  his  forces 
from  without,  he  will  take  the  castle  in  time. 
Since  he  has  entered  upon  the  siege,  no  one  has 
left  the  castle  walls,  and  apparently  no  one  outside 
of  a  few  villagers  knows  anything  of  his  attack. 
We  can  hold  out  for  some  time  yet,  but  unless  aid 
is  brought  to  us,  we  are  certain  to  surrender  at 
last.  It  is  necessary  to  send  word  to  some  of  Lord 
Mortimer's  friends,  and  to  ask  aid  in  his  absence. 
We  ought,  if  possible,  to  send  word  to  him  also, 
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SO  that  he  may  return  to  defend  his  own,  or  to 
punish  the  Count. 

"  Edgar  has  offered  to  go,  saying  that  he  can 
be  of  more  use  in  that  way  than  as  commander 
here.  But  we  advise  against  it.  We  feel  sure 
that  his  leaving  the  castle  would  be  contrary  to 
his  father's  wishes,  and  also  would  be  dishearten- 
ing to  the  defenders.  I  have  offered,  but  I  am 
unknown  to  Lord  Mortimer's  friends,  and  they 
might  not  trust  me.  Hugh  cannot  be  spared,  as 
you  know.  We  were  asking  when  you  came  in, 
Lady  Amabel,  whether  there  were  any  of  the  men 
who  could  be  intrusted  with  this  mission, — we  had 
not  thought  of  you." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Amabel,  eagerly. 

"  But  you  are  a  woman,"  Hugh  immediately 
objected. 

"  I  will  go  as  a  boy — as  a  minstrel,  as  a  jester, 
as  a  beggar,"  she  insisted,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  You  need  every  man  you  have.  There  are 
scarcely  enough  to  guard  the  walls — certainly  not 
more  than  you  need  in  case  of  an  attack  in  force. 
As  for  me,  I  can  be  spared  without  loss.  I  have 
no  family,  and  if  I  should  lose  my  life  in  your 
father's  service,  Edgar,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
I  owe  him.    Let  me  go.    I  should  enjoy  it." 

"  But  if  you  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Count,"  Hugh  objected,  "  he  would  torture  you, 
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perhaps.  He  is  a  scoundrel,  though  a  brave 
soldier." 

**  I  will  never  fall  into  his  hands  alive,"  Amabel 
said  quietly.  "  See!  "  She  drew  a  small  dagger 
from  her  bosom.  "  I  always  carry  this,  and  I 
will  kill  myself  rather  than  be  taken.  Besides, 
they  will  never  suspect  me.  I  will  be  a  beggar 
woman,  a  beggar  boy — anything.  Let  me  go! 
If  you  do  not,  I  shall  take  a  rope  and  lower  my- 
self over  the  walls  some  day,  or  hang  myself  in 
despair.  I  cannot  longer  stay  cooped  up  in  the 
castle.     I  shall  stifle!  " 

"  She  is  right,"  said  the  Friar.  "Let  her  go. 
Why  should  not  she  risk  her  life  to  save  us  all? 
It  is  no  more  than  she  does  by  remaining  here. 
When  the  Count  first  attacked,  he  might  have 
given  quarter.  Now  he  is  angered,  and  if  he  takes 
the  place  he  may  hang  every  soul  within  the  castle. 
Let  her  go,  Lord  Edgar,  she  will  do  as  well — ^bet- 
ter than  any  other.  If  Lady  Mortimer  consents, 
I  advise  it.    What  say  you,  Hugh  ?  " 

"  I  say — if  Lady  Amabel  permits  me — that  she 
is  naught  but  a  madcap.  And  yet  I  see  nothing 
better.  She  will  be  less  likely  to  be  caught,  and 
none  can  carry  the  message  better.  Sore  against 
my  will,  I  say  I  agree." 

Edgar  still  sat  silent,  frowning.  It  was  hard 
for  him  to  consent  that  a  young  girl  should  be 
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allowed  to  go  alone  on  so  perilous  a  journey. 
And  yet,  wiser  heads  than  his  seemed  to  advise  it, 
and  he  could  not  give  other  reasons  against  her 
going  than  his  fondness  for  his  girl  comrade. 
After  a  long  silence  he  rose  and  left  the  hall,  say- 
ing only  that  he  would  consult  his  mother.  Ama- 
bel, when  left  with  the  Friar  and  the  old  soldier, 
could  not  conceal  her  impatience  until  Edgar's 
return. 

"  I  know,"  said  she  to  Hugh,  "  that  there  are 
many  maidens  who  would  faint  with  fear  at  the 
idea  of  such  an  expedition;  but  I  have  ever  been 
different.  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  in 
danger.  I  love  the  excitement.  And  I  do  not  say 
this  as  some  might — from  ignorance  of  what 
danger  means.  When  I  was  a  child  of  ten,  my 
father  fled  from  his  castle  one  night,  carrying  me 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  for  three  days  we  were 
fugitives.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  battlefield. 
But  I  cannot  remain  quiet  here,  I  know  myself  too 
well  to  be  mistaken  about  that.  Ah — here  comes 
Edgar!" 

The  young  lord  of  the  castle  came  slowly,  as  if 
reluctant  to  tell  the  result  of  his  interview — but 
it  was  easy  to  guess  that  Lady  Mortimer  had 
agreed  with  Hugh  and  the  Friar,  for  othen\nse 
Edgar  would  not  have  seemed  so  depressed.  Yet 
he  seemed  glad  that  Lady  Amabel  was  to  have 
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her  way,  if  remaining  unconvinced  of  its 
wisdom. 

"  My  mother,"  he  said,  "  begs  me  to  grant  your 
request,  and  of  course  I  shall  not  refuse.  After 
all,  I  do  not  know  that  you,  even  in  the  open 
country,  will  be  in  any  greater  danger  than  if 
you  remain  to  stand  the  chances  of  the  siege.  So, 
Amabel,  when  the  right  time  comes,  you  shall  go 
forth,  and  bring  us  aid  if  you  can.  Good-night, 
my  cousin,  and  reflect  well  before  deciding  to  un- 
dertake so  dangerous  a  mission.  Meanwhile  we 
will  consult  as  to  the  wisest  way  of  sending  you 
out,  and  of  insuring  your  safety." 

Amabel  left  them,  and  the  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  was  resumed,  and  continued  until  late, 
for  all  felt  that  the  next  few  days  would  bring 
about  most  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Count.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  garrison  should  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  to  be  done  against  them, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  Amabel's  proposal  had  been 
taken  as  a  hint  by  the  Friar,  for  the  old  man  of- 
fered suddenly  to  go  as  a  spy  among  the  besiegers, 
and  to  find  out  what  they  were  preparing. 

"  I  can  slip  out,"  said  he,  "  early  in  the  morn- 
ing— even  before  daylight.  They  will  never  know 
me,  in  the  world,  having  seen  me  only  as  a  mendi- 
cant Friar  at  the  door  of  the  Count's  castle. 
I  will  alter  the  cut  of  my  beard,  and  will  appear 
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among  them  from  the  other  side,  representing  my- 
self as  a  minstrel  or  a  troubadour  from  the  Holy 
Land.  Never  fear  that  I  cannot  play  my  part, 
and  even  if  I  be  suspected,  I  shall  have  a  way  to 
save  myself  from  any  danger.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  harm  come  to  an  unoffending  old  minstrel. 
Do  you  not  remember  the  story  of  our  good  King 
Alfred  in  the  Danish  camp?  I  can  sing  and  make 
music  enough  to  keep  up  the  deception,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  shall  return  by  midnight  at  the 
latest.  Wait;  if  you  can  let  me  have  the  cloth- 
ing— the  older  and  more  travel-stained  the 
better, — 1  will  soon  convince  you  that  it  will  take 
sharp  eyes  to  detect  the  Friar  in  the  minstrel- 
garb." 

Edgar  went  to  Lady  Mortimer,  and  she  pro- 
duced from  the  stores  of  clothing  she  usually  kept 
on  hand  to  give  to  the  villagers,  a  collection  of 
odd  garments  from  which  the  Friar  had  little 
trouble  in  selecting  a  disguise  that  suited  him. 
With  these  he  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
returned  in  half  an  hour  completely  changed  in 
appearance.  He  had  cut  his  long  beard  into  two 
points  at  the  sides  of  his  chin,  he  had  twisted 
the  ends  of  his  mustache  into  points,  and  had  as- 
sumed a  gayety  of  manner  so  entirely  different 
from  his  usually  quiet  bearing  that  Hugh  and 
Edgar  were  amazed,  and  could  not  restrain  their 
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laughter.  As  the  Friar  entered  he  began  in  a 
queer  singsong  tone;  accompanying  himself  on  a 
harp: 

"  '  King  Estmere  then  pulled  forth  his  harp, 
And  played  thereon  so  sweet : 
Upstarte  the  ladye  from  the  Kynge 
As  hee  sate  at  the  meate. 
"  '  "  Now  stay  thy  harpe,  thou  proude  harper. 
Now  stay  thy  harpe,  I  say  ; 
For  an  thou  playest  as  thou  beginnest 
Thou'lt  till  my  bride  awaye."  '  " 

"  Truly,"  said  Hugh,  "  you  make  so  good  a 
minstrel,  good  Friar,  that  I  would  we  had  known 
it  earlier." 

"  Yes,"  Edgar  agreed,  "  I  could  wish  to  hear  you 
sing  us  the  whole  '  Ballad  of  King  Estmere,'  if 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  But  do  you  know 
other  ballads  as  well,  and  can  you  in  all  things 
play  the  minstrel?  " 

"  Yea,  truly,"  answered  the  Friar.  "  I  know  a 
dozen  stories  and  songs  of  bold  Robin  Hood " 

"  I  could  wish  you  to  sing  of  him,"  said  Hugh 
eagerly.  "  I  once  wore  the  Lincoln  green,  and 
dwelt  in  Sherwood  with  good  Robin  himself, 
though  I  do  not  tell  all  the  world  so.  But  now 
let's  to  bed,  good  harper,  for  there  will  be  much 
to  do  before  the  week  is  over.  You  may  of  a 
surety  go  into  the  very  camp  of  the  Count,  for  I 
think  you  might  even  go  into  the  very  court  of 
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the  King  himself.  You  may  be  King  of  Min- 
strels or  the  King's  Minstrel,  so  far  as  your  ap- 
pearance goes,  and  your  skill  with  the  harp." 

"  Hugh  is  right,"  said  Edgar,  "  both  in  his 
compliments  and  in  his  advice.  If  you  are  to  be 
up  and  doing  for  a  busy  day  at  dawn,  we  must  all 
to  bed  in  as  good  season  as  may  be." 

The  fire  upon  the  hearth  was  covered  with 
ashes,  the  candles  extinguished,  and  the  great  hall 
left  empty. 

But  outside  the  besiegers,  who  were  still  occu- 
pying the  intrenchmeut  they  had  thrown  up  near 
the  gateway,  received  a  visit  from  Luke  the  Lur- 
dane.  The  Count's  right-hand  man,  who  was  fer- 
tile in  expedients,  had  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  delay,  while  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous 
attack,  by  beginning  a  mine.  It  had  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  dig  through 
the  soft  earth  that  formed  the  causeway,  and  thus 
undermine  one  of  the  towers.  Luckily  for  the 
garrison,  he  had  chosen  to  dig  under  the  tower  on 
the  southwest  corner — the  very  one  Hugh  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  abandon  if  the  besieg- 
ers succeeded  in  opening  a  breach  in  the  south 
wall. 

Luke  knew  that  his  sappers  would  be  able  to 
dig  into  the  causeway  without  much  noise,  and 
he  hoped  that  when  they  came  to  the  wall  of  the 
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castle,  they  would  find  it  built  in  part  upon  the 
earth.  If  he  could  keep  his  men  at  work  next  day 
during  the  noise  made  by  the  volleys  of  the  man- 
gonels, he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  could  undermine  a  part  of  the  great  tower.  Any 
noise  made  in  penetrating  the  causeway  would  be 
taken  by  the  garrison  to  be  made  by  work  upon 
the  cat  or  the  ram — for  during  the  hours  spent  by 
the  leaders  of  the  garrison  in  their  long  talk,  the 
Count's  men  had  brought  forward  the  ram.  and  it 
was  now  safely  hidden  under  the  roof  of  the  cat; 
so  that  when  the  cat  was  once  more  pushed  for- 
ward against  the  wall,  the  ram  could  be  advanced 
with  it,  and  could  then  begin  to  batter  the  stone- 
work with  its  iron  beak. 

Under  Luke's  directions,  a  tunnel  was  begun 
well  forward  in  the  causeway,  where  the  mouth  of 
it  would  be  hidden  even  when  the  end  of  the  cat 
rested  against  the  walls.  This  tunnel  went  rap- 
idly through  the  soft  new  earth,  and  as  fast  as  a 
narrow  opening  was  made,  it  was  built  up  inside 
with  woodwork  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  in 
again.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  the 
miners  reported  that  they  had  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  moat,  and  were  at  work  upon  the  solid 
earth  beneath  the  castle  wall. 

Luke  now  warned  them  to  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most caution  for  fear  the  garrison  would  hear 
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them,  and  thus  suspect  what  was  going  forward. 
At  last,  at  about  daybreak,  he  caused  the  work  to 
be  suspended  until  after  the  mangonels  should  be- 
gin their  attempt  to  destroy  the  timbers  of  the 
crane  that  still  stood  upon  the  wall  above  the 
gateway. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

After  the  calm  comes  the  storm.  The  rising-  of 
the  sun  on  the  following  day  seemed  as  if  it  were 
a  signal  for  all  the  suspended  operations  to  spring 
into  activity.  The  two  new  mangonels  of  the  be- 
siegers, besides  the  one  they  had  repaired,  had 
been  set  up  during  the  night,  and  as  soon  as  the 
artillerymen  could  see,  all  three  of  them  were 
aimed  at  the  gateway  of  the -castle  and  sent  their 
great  rocks  whizzing  through  the  air.  The  object 
of  all  three  was  to  destroy  the  crane  that  had  ham- 
mered the  head  of  the  cat  to  pieces  a  few  days 
before. 

The  fire  of  the  besiegers — if  "  fire  "  it  can  be 
called — was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  man- 
gonels upon  the  castle  walls,  and  the  sound  of 
tlie  wheels  and  tackle,  as  well  as  the  thud  of  the 
great  timbers  against  their  framework,  was  inces- 
sant through  the  morning.  Together  with  these 
sounds,  now  and  then,  could  be  heard  the  crash  of 
a  rock  against  the  castle  walls,  or  the  splintering 
of  wood  if  a  part  of  the  timber-work  was  hit. 
127 
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After  about  two  hours  the  besiegers  were  lucky 
enough  to  strike  the  top  of  the  great  crane,  just 
where  its  three  pieces  were  joined  together,  and, 
like  a  soldier  struck  in  the  head,  the  crane  went 
whirling  backward  from  the  ramparts,  and  fell 
into  the  inclosure  within,  injuring  one  of  the  gar- 
rison who  was  standing  below  it. 

A  cheer  arose  from  those  who  were  within  the 
cat,  and  knowing  that  they  could  now  safely  push 
the  cat  forward,  the  soldiers  sprang  to  their  levers 
and  crows,  and  began  to  advance  it  toward  the 
castle-wall.  It  was  useless  for  the  garrison  to  re- 
pair the  crane,  since  they  knew  it  would  be  too  late 
for  them  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
ram,  so  there  was  no  resistance  made,  and  the  cat 
soon  occupied  its  old  place — close  against  the  wall, 
just  below  the  gateway.  Then  began  the  blows 
of  the  battering-ram.  Ten  of  the  Count's  soldiers 
on  each  side  would  rush  with  the  heavy  beam, 
and  then  let  it  go.  The  blows  of  the  iron  beak 
were  terrific,  and  nothing  could  withstand  it. 
The  mortar  crumbled,  the  very  stones  themselves 
cracked,  and  the  whole  wall  trembled  at  every 
stroke. 

Edgar,  who  stood  upon  a  tow^er  watching  the 
inner  side  of  the  w^all,  could  see  it  vibrate,  and 
clouds  of  dust  went  up.  It  was  easy  for  him  to 
understand  that  no  masonry  could  long  withstand 
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such  shocks,  and  he  went  in  search  of  Hugh,  in 
order  to  learn  what  it  was_  best  to  do  when  the 
outer  wall  should  give  way. 

As  soon  as  the  ram  and  mangonels  were  in 
action,  Luke  had  set  his  miners  to  work  again, 
and  knowing  that  they  could  not  be  heard  above 
the  din,  these  men  plied  their  picks  and  shovels 
freely,  making  rapid  progress  underground  to- 
ward the  southwest  tower,  which  they  intended  to 
undermine.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  great  tower 
of  the  besiegers  had  been  finished,  and  placed  upon 
rollers;  it  now  advanced,  trembling  and  swaying 
as  it  passed  over  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
while  the  garrison  of  the  castle  watched  its  course 
with  intense  curiosity,  since  they  did  not  yet  know 
where  it  would  be  placed.  The  older  men  had 
assured  their  younger  comrade  that  the  tower 
would  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  great 
keep — the  northeast  corner  tower;  and  this  proved 
a  wise  prediction.  The  tower  advanced  very 
slowly,  since  so  great  a  weight  could  be  moved 
only  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  rounded  logs  being 
placed  in  front,  and  the  tower  being  shoved  upon 
them,  while  the  logs  behind  were  in  turn  brought 
forward.  Moving  so  sluggishly,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  intended  course,  and  Hugh 
ordered  the  whole  artillery  of  the  castle  to  be 
directed  against  this  most  dangerous  adversary. 
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He  feared  the  tower  more  than  every  other  device 
of  the  besiegers,  since  they  were  so  superior  in 
numbers.  If  once  the  tower  could  be  rolled  across 
the  moat  and  brought  close  to  the  walls,  an  im- 
mense drawbridge  would  be  lowered  from  it.  mak- 
ing a  gangway  over  which  the  besiegers  could 
march  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  walls. 

When  Edgar  came  to  report  the  ravages  of  the 
ram,  he  found  Hugh  gazing  earnestly  toward  the 
advancing  tower,  and,  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  it,  giving  rapid  orders  for  the  placing  of  the 
mangonels  and  balistse.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  siege  began,  Hugh  seemed  to  have  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  the  defense.  He  spoke  sharply  to  the 
soldiers,  occasionally  lending  a  hand  to  put  a  bit 
of  framework  in  place,  and  then  returning  to  gaze 
with  a  deep  frown  at  the  tower.  He  even  seemed 
to  consider  the  battering-ram  as  not  worth  his  at- 
tention, and  cut  short  Edgar's  report  with  the 
remark : 

"  We  have  no  time  to  give  to  saving  the  front 
wall.  Unless  we  can  prevent  that  villain  Luke 
from  bringing  the  tower  against  us,  we  shall  soon 
be  driven  into  the  keep ;  for  they  will  pour  their 
whole  force  upon  us  over  the  walls.  I  wish  the 
Friar  were  here!  " 

"  He  will  be  back  at  nightfall,"  Edgar  replied. 

"  That    may    be   too   late,"    Hugh   answered. 
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"  Our  chances  of  disabling  the  tower  are  but 
few  at  best,  and  the  Friar  has  a  marksman's  eye, 
and  can  train  a  mangonel  better  than  any  one  of  us. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  tower  will  be 
within  range,  and  then  we  must  smash  it  or  burn  it 
if  possible.  Bring  all  the  men  here,  Lord  Edgar, 
except  the  few  necessary  to  do  sentinel  duty  along 
the  walls  to  give  warning  of  an  attempt  to  escalade 
— for  they  may  make  a  rush  somewhere  while  we 
are  busy  here — and  we  will  work  the  mangonels 
until  they  smoke !  " 

Edgar  ran  off,  and  dispatched  every  man  he  met 
to  summon  their  forces  to  Hugh's  aid.  Archers, 
crossbowmen,  engineers,  came  thronging  at  the 
call,  and  as  fast  as  they  arrived  Hugh  set  them 
to  work  or  stationed  them  upon  the  battlements 
where  their  fire  would  be  most  effective.  Mean- 
while, in  order  that  their  efforts  might  be  intel- 
ligently exerted,  Hugh  explained  briefly  to  the 
petty  officers  what  he  wished  to  do,  ordering  them 
to  inform  their  men. 

"  In  order  to  stop  or  disable  the  tower,"  said  he, 
"  we  must  keep  it  under  fire  as  long  as  may  be.  I 
want  their  men  hit  whenever  they  show  them- 
selves. Every  bolt  and  arrow  must  count.  They 
will  be  within  range  soon,  and  then  I  want  you  to 
kill  or  disable  every  man  you  can.  Don't  discharge 
an  arrow  without  an  aim."     To  the  engineers  he 
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said :  "  Direct  your  engines  against  the  right- 
iiand  corner  of  the  tower, — nowhere  else.  If  you 
can,  smash  it  near  the  foundation.  Next  to  that, 
it  is  most  important  to  crush  the  drawbridge. 
Smash  it  at  the  corner,  and  it  will  wrench  itself 
loose.  Aim  carefully  at  every  shot.  You  shall 
be  rewarded  for  every  good  hit." 

Edgar  took  the  hint,  and  promised  ten  pieces 
of  gold  to  the  marksman  who  did  the  most 
damage. 

When  the  tower  had  come  within  range,  the 
three  mangonels  let  fly  their  missiles  together,  and 
two  out  of  the  three  took  effect.  But  the  tower 
had  been  strongly  framed,  and  the  rocks  only 
knocked  a  few  big  splinters  from  its  logs.  The 
good  marksmanship  encouraged  the  engineers, 
and  their  men  sprang  to  the  tackles  wath  a  will. 
Creak,  creak! — the  great  levers  were  drawn  back, 
the  great  stones  were  adjusted  in  the  slings,  the 
men  stood  back,  the  triggers  were  pulled,  and  the 
levers  shot  forward,  describing  a  circle  in  the  air 
and  hurling  the  rocks  against  the  tower.  Nearly 
every  shot  took  effect,  but  little  damage  was  done, 
and  the  tower  came  ever  nearer. 

As  the  tower  approached  within  arrow-range  the 
bowstrings  began  to  twang,  and  although  the 
Count's  soldiers  were  sheltered  behind  the  base  of 
the  tower,  the  rearmost  of  them  could  be  seen, 
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and  some  of  these  men  began  to  fall.  This  caused 
some  confusion,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  great 
structure  halted,  as  if  it  were  frightened  and  hesi- 
tating whether  to  advance.  Within  the  tower 
were  many  archers,  and  these  now  began  to  reply 
to  the  arrows  from  the  castle.  Out  of  the  loop- 
holes of  the  tower  came  an  answering  rain  of 
arrows  and  bolts,  and  some  of  the  marksmen  of  the 
garrison  were  hit.  They  hastened  to  take  cover, 
and  thereafter  were  more  cautious  about  exposing 
themselves.  The  engineers  also  were  exposed  to 
the  Count's  archers,  but  they  stood  bravely  to 
their  work,  since  they  could  not  leave  the  man- 
gonels. 

Hugh  regretted  the  necessity  of  exposing  these 
men,  but  it  would  not  do  to  lose  the  chance  of  dis- 
abling the  tower,  even  if  a  number  of  the 
engineers  had  to  be  sacrificed.  So  now  and  then 
a  cry  was  heard  as  an  arrow  found  its  mark,  and 
one  of  the  garrison  went  down ;  but  another  brave 
man  stepped  forward  at  once  to  take  the  empty 
place,  and  the  mangonels  never  stopped.  As  far 
as  possible  the  workers  sheltered  themselves  be- 
hind the  framework,  and  so  the  loss  of  men  was 
not  great.  At  last,  just  as  one  of  the  mangonels 
had  projected  a  heavy  rock,  Hugh  himself  burst 
into  a  cheer,  that  was  at  once  echoed  by  the  men 
around  him,  for  they  saw  that  the  rock  had  struck 
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the  lower  corner  of  the  drawbridge  that  was  shut 
up  against  the  upper  story  of  the  tower,  and  had 
smashed  its  timbers  so  that  the  corner  broke  away 
and  swung  outward. 

"  Now,"  said  Hugh,  triumphantly,  "  we  may 
take  a  breathing  space,  for  they  will  not  advance 
until  they  have  mended  that  break.  Who  made 
that  shot?" 

One  of  the  engineers  stepped  forward,  and 
Hugh  sent  him  to  Edgar  to  claim  the  rew^ard. 
Grinning  with  delight,  when  he  had  received  the 
golden  bezants,  the  man  departed,  w^hile  his  com- 
rades rejoiced  to  see  that  the  tower,  after  having 
ceased  to  come  forward,  was  now  being  slowly 
moved  back  out  of  range.  Hugh,  having  seen 
that  this  most  pressing  danger  was  averted,  now 
descended  from  the  walls,  and  went  in  search  of 
Edgar,  intending  to  make  preparations  for  receiv- 
ing the  enemy  if  they  succeeded  in  breaching  the 
front  wall.  He  had  left  orders  that  strict  watch 
should  be  kept  upon  the  tower,  and  that  word 
should  be  brought  to  him  if  it  should  again  be  put 
in  motion  toward  the  castle. 

The  ram  had  never  ceased  its  assault.  As  fast 
as  one  gang  of  soldiers  were  exhausted,  their 
places  were  taken  by  others,  and  much  damage  had 
been  done.  The  wall  was  cracked  in  several 
places,  the  breaks  extending  in  star-like  form  from 
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the  point  where  the  ram  struck.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour,  it  seemed  that  the  wall  must  be  broken 
through,  and  come  toppling  down,  Hugh  found 
Edgar  watching  anxiously  for  the  moment  when 
the  wall  should  give  way.  He  greeted  Hugh 
warmly,  and  demanded  whether  they  could  not  do 
something  besides  standing  idle  while  the  castle 
was  battered  down  before  their  eyes.  Hugh 
stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  cracked  wall,  and 
for  a  few  moments  said  nothing.  Then,  catching 
sight  of  the  great  timbers  of  the  fallen  crane,  he 
seemed  to  have  a  sudden  inspiration.  He  turned 
to  Edgar : 

"  Since  the  wall  must  go  down,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  why  should  it  not  fall  outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward ?  Let  me  get  together  some  of  our  men  " — 
at  the  moment  the  ram  struck  the  wall  again,  and 
a  great  stone  fell  inward — "and  we  will  wedge 
the  timbers  of  the  crane  so  that  the  wall  will  come 
down  " — bang !  came  the  ram  once  more — "  upon 
the  front  of  the  cat.  It  may  do  some  damage  in 
its  fall." 

Hugh  hastened  away,  and  was  back  in  a  few 
moments  with  about  thirty  men,  carrying  pick- 
axes and  crowbars.  With  the  picks  they  dug 
three  deep  holes  in  the  ground,  radsing  some 
stones  of  the  pavement  of  the  courtyard,  and  then 
one  by  one  they  set  the  three  great  timbers  of  the 
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crane  in  these  holes  with  their  ends  resting 
against  the  tottering  wall.  The  wall  was  thus 
braced  so  that  when  it  fell  it  was  forced  to  fall 
either  outward  or  straight  downward. 

The  only  other  means  of  defense  that  Hugh 
could  think  of  was  to  station  opposite  the  ex- 
pected breach  one  or  two  catapults,  pointed  so 
as  to  command  the  opening  when  the  wall  fell. 
Those  archers  who  could  be  spared  from  other 
parts  of  the  defenses  were  gathered  behind  the 
battlements  of  the  inner  wall,  with  sheaves  of 
arrows,  ready  to  defend  the  breach.  This  done, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  provided  for  the 
event. 

But  it  was  evident  to  the  besiegers  as  well  as  to 
the  garrison  that  the  wall  could  not  last  much 
longer,  and  so  they  suspended  operations  until 
they  should  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
breach — until  the  troops  could  be  massed  ready  for 
an  attack.  They  did  not  fear  that  the  wall  would 
be  repaired,  since  they  had  already  perceived  that 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  them,  the  garrison 
had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  defend  this  wall. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  defense  made  them  the 
more  cautious  in  pressing  the  attack,  for  fear  there 
might  be  a  hidden  snare. 

During  this  lull  in  the  battle,  the  commanders 
of  the  garrison  were  suddenly  surprised  to  hear  a 
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trumpet  blown  without.  Edgar  was  called  to  the 
battlements,  and  saw  that  the  Count  de  Ferrers 
had  advanced  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  walls,  and  that  one  of  his  horsemen,  bearing  a 
white  flag,  had  come  still  nearer. 

Edgar  beckoned  to  the  man  and  received  his 
message : 

"  The  Count  de  Ferrers  desires  leave  to  return 
to  the  castle  a  spy  who  came  within  his 
lines  this  morning.  The  Count  would  have  hung 
the  wretch,  save  that  he  preferred  that  Lord 
Edgar  Mortimer  should  receive  the  spy's  account 
of  affairs  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  so  that  he 
may  understand  that  resistance  is  hopeless.  The 
Count  desires  to  give  warning,  also,  that  unless 
the  Castle  of  the  Red  Dragon  is  surrendered 
forthwith  to  him — its  rightful  owner — he  will  re- 
fuse to  grant  quarter  to  the  garrison.  Where- 
fore for  the  last  time  the  Count  de  Ferrers  calls 
upon  Lord  Mortimer's  son  to  surrender,  promising 
to  permit  the  garrison  to  march  out  unmolested." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  the  herald  rode 
back  to  his  master;  and  then  came  forward  two 
men-at-arms,  on  horseback,  leading  between  them 
Friar  Bacon  in  his  minstrel's  dress.  It  was  too  far 
off  for  Edgar  to  distinguish  the  Friar's  face,  but 
his  whole  attitude  expressed  deep  dejection. 
Bringing  him  close  to  the  edge  of  the  moat,  the 
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men-at-arms  released  him,  and  then  rode  back 
to  where  the  Count  awaited  them,  whereupon  the 
whole  party  rode  rapidly  back  toward  their  own 
camp. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released,  the  Friar  sprang 
into  the  water,  swam  across  the  ditch,  and  called 
to  Edgar: 

"  Throw  me  a  rope!  " 

Edgar  directed  one  of  the  soldiers  to  bring  a 
long  ladder,  and  when  this  had  been  lowered,  the 
Friar  climbed  it  nimbly  enough,  and  in  a  moment 
stood  upon  the  ramparts,  anything  but  a  cheerful 
figure.  He  looked  ruefully  at  his  dripping  gar- 
ments, and  then  a  grim  smile  gradually  spread 
over  his  face,  as  he  said : 

"  This  is  a  gallant  outcome  for  a  heroic  enter- 
prise, my  lord!  But  after  all  the  Count  did  not 
hang  me.  And  that,  I  believe,  he  will  live  to  re- 
gret. Let  me  go  to  my  own  room,  and  when  I 
am  dry  and  warm  again  " — his  teeth  were  chatter- 
ing with  the  cold — "  I  will  tell  you  of  my  adven- 
tures." 

Edgar  begged  that  he  would  go  at  once,  though 
the  young  man  was  eager  to  know  how  the  Friar 
had  fared  so  badly  in  his  enterprise.  As  to  the 
Count's  threatening  message,  Edgar  never  gave 
it  a  thought.  He  meant  to  hold  the  castle  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  had  never  expected  any  mercy 
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from   the   horde   of   scoundrels   the   Count   had 
brought  against  him. 

As  it  was  now  twilight,  and  all  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  besiegers  seemed  to-  be  suspended, 
Edgar  sent  a  message  to  say  that  he  would  await 
the  Friar  in  the  great  hall,  and  then  walked  slowly 
to  the  keep.  Here  he  found  his  mother  and  Am- 
abel, who  had  been  attending  to  the  archers  and 
others  wounded  on  the  battlements  during  the 
fight  with  the  tower.  They  reported  that  many 
of  these  were  doing  well,  but  that  one  of  them 
had  received  a  fatal  wound.  Edgar  went  at  once 
to  see  this  man,  and  was  able  to  soothe  the  poor 
fellow's  last  moments  by  assuring  him  that  his 
family  should  be  cared  for.  Upon  returning  to 
the  hall,  Edgar  found  that  the  Friar,  having  re- 
assumed  his  usual  dress,  was  awaiting  him  in 
order  to  give  an  account  of  his  adventures.  Ed- 
gar sent  for  Hugh,  and  the  Friar  began  his  story 
as  soon  as  the  old  soldier  arrived  : 

"  Just  at  break  of  day,  as  you  know,  I  left  the 
castle  by  that  break-neck  path  that  leads  down  to 
the  river — a  path  fitter  for  a  young  goat  than  for 
the  feet  of  an  aged  friar.  Luckily,  I  did  not  fall 
till  I  was  within  some  ten  feet  of  the  bottom ;  and 
so  instead  of  breaking  my  leg,  I  only  scraped  the 
skin  from  my  wrist,  and  wrenched  my  ankle. 
Then  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  through  the 
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bushes  along  the  bank.  There  I  found  the  little 
boat  hidden  where  you  told  me,  Lord  Edgar, — 
which  reminds  me  that  it  is  now  across  the  moat, 
where  I  left  it, — and  in  a  few  minutes,  letting  my- 
self float  with  the  current,  I  was  carried  beyond 
the  moat,  and  could  land  upon  the  mainland. 
But  I  knew  I  must  approach  the  Count's  camp 
from  the  other  side,  and  so  I  made  a  wide  circuit, 
and  it  was  not  until  within  an  hour  of  noon  that  I 
found  myself  in  the  woods,  and  approaching  the 
road.  I  will  confess  that  when  I  took  this  road, 
and  struck  out  boldly  for  the  Count's  camp,  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  I  was  not  an  old  fool — 
but  I  was  not  convinced  of  my  folly  until  later  in 
the  day.  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  saw  one  of 
the  Count's  sentinels  seated  upon  a  log  by  the 
roadside,  engaged  in  making  himself  a  most 
savory  stew.  You  will  guess,  Lady  Amabel,  that 
after  my  long  walk,  the  smell  of  that  hot  stew 
was  like  honey  to  a  bee.  My  mouth  watered, 
and  I  approached  the  soldier  with  my  eyes  upon 
the  porringer,  and  my  nostrils  sniffing  its  pleasant 
odor.  I'm  afraid  that  I  forgot  I  was  a  minstrel 
and  remembered  only  that  I  was  a  hungry  Friar. 
But  my  harp  was  countersign  enough,  and  the  sol- 
dier, seeing  me  coming,  spoke  up  heartily : 
'  "  '  Hola,  Sir  Minstrel,  you  come  in  time  for 
dinner!     I    did   not   dream   there   was   a   glee- 
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man  for  miles  about.  But  you  harpers  are  like 
the  crows,  and  you  come  as  promptly  when  there 
is  aught  to  eat.  No  matter,  man,  there  is  enough 
for  all' 

"  Had  I  been  a  minstrel  in  very  truth,"  the 
Friar  went  on,  "  I  might  have  resented  the  words 
that  welcomed  me;  but  my  stomach  forgave  him, 
and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the  log,  where 
I  could  enjoy  the  fumes  of  the  stew,  and  watched 
him  as  he  stirred  up  the  broth  with  his  dagger. 
'  What  are  you  cooking?  '  I  asked.  '  'Tis  a  rab- 
bit stew,'  he  said.  '  I  saw  Goodman  Rabbit  sit- 
ting across  the  road,  and  eying  me  as  if  to  ask 
me  why  I  came  into  the  woods,  and  so  I  up  with  my 
crossbow  and  sent  him  a  message  to  stay  to  din- 
ner.    I  had  not  tasted  rabbit  for  a  week.' 

"  Then  I  told  him  that  I  was  glad  he  had  not 
asked  me  to  dinner  with  the  same  weapon,  but 
hoped  he  would  let  me  stay,  nevertheless.  In 
short,  I  helped  him  to  dispose  of  Goodman  Rabbit, 
and  then,  to  pay  for  my  dinner,  sang  him  a  bal- 
lad of  King  Arthur,  which  pleased  him  mightily, 
and  he  invited  me  to  go  to  the  camp  and  sing  a 
song  for  the  Count.  As  you  may  imagine,  I 
made  few  objections,  and  after  a  short  discussion, 
the  soldier — a  good  fellow,  whom  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  hurt — with  his  crossbow  over  his 
shoulder,  and  I  with  my  harp  on  my  back,  jogged 
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along  together  as  if  we  had  been  friends  from 
boyhood.  This  smoothed  my  way,  and  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  being  brought  before  the  Count, 
where  he  was  at  dinner  in  a  sort  of  shed  built 
just  within  the  edge  of  the  wood.  He  showed 
me  scant  ceremony,  and  in  fact  refused  to  listen 
to  my  music. 

"  I  care  not  for  j^our  screeching,'  he  said,  '  and 
I  will  not  have  lazy  vagabonds  about  me.  Here, 
Luke,  send  this  fellow  packing  whence  he  came ! ' 
Then  Luke  the  Lurdane,  who  was  standing  near 
by,  talking  to  one  of  the  men-at-arms,  turned  and 
saw  me.  At  first  he  gave  but  a  careless  glance, 
but  then  I  saw  him  bend  his  brows  together,  and 
he  beckoned  me  to  him.  I  went  unwillingly 
enough,  but  began  to  talk  at  once.  '  Let  me  sing 
you  a  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,'  said  L 
But  Luke  made  no  answer  to  this,  looking  at  me 
sharply,  as  if  trying  to  remember  where  he  had 
seen  me  before.  So  keen  was  his  look  that  I  was 
silenced.  Then  Luke,  speaking  to  one  of  the 
sentinels,  said,  '  Knock  me  off  this  fellow's  cap.' 
The  sentinel  had  better  manners  than  his  master, 
and  merely  lifted  my  cap  from  my  head.  Of 
course  that  showed  my  shaven  pate,  but  since 
many  minstrels  adopt  the  same  tonsure  as  friars, 
I  thought  little  of  this.  But  Luke,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  without  the  hat,  knew  me  in  spite  of  my 
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beard  and  my  minstrel  dress.  He  turned  to  the 
Count  and  said,  *  Count,  this  is  either  no  friar  or 
no  minstrel !  When  he  came  to  your  castle  some 
days  ago,  he  was  a  Franciscan  friar;  now  he  is  a 
minstrel.  He  may  be  either,  but  he  cannot  be 
both.     I  believe  he  is  a  spy !  " 

"  Luke  the  Lurdane  is  more  dangerous  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Count's  forces,"  Hugh  remarked. 
"  If  it  were  not  for  his  shrewdness,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  that  fat-witted  robber-baron." 

"  Go  on — do  go  on."  said  Amabel    eagerly. 

"  Well,"  the  Friar  resumed,  "  as  soon  as  Luke 
had  jogged  the  Count's  memory,  he  remembered 
me,  and  then  I  was  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned until  I  thought  it  wise  tO'  play  another  part. 
I  admitted  that  I  had  come  from  the  castle,  and — 
if  you  will  forgive  me,  my  lord,— I  said  that  I 
had  been  ordered  to  dress  myself  as  a  minstrel 
and  to  go  as  a  spy  into  their  camp,  and  that  I  had 
been  bribed  to  do  so." 

"  You  did  right,"  said  Edgar,  laughing,  "  and 
it  was  a  shrewd  and  a  bold  device." 

"  It  was  my  only  chance,"  said  the  old  Friar. 
"  It  was  my  idea  to  make  myself  out  a  fool  so  that 
they  might  think  me  not  worth  the  rope  to  hang 
me.  I  think  I  succeeded.  I  told  them  that  I  was 
to  have  five  gold  pieces  if  I  brought  a  true  report 
of  what  was  being  done  outside,  and  that  I  was 
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sorry  I  had  consented.  Then  the  Count  and 
Luke  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  me,  while  I  stood  waiting  with  the 
knuckles  of  a  man-at-arms  making  dents  in  my 
neck.  I  was  never  less  comfortable  in  my  life. 
The  only  pleasant  thing  in  my  whole  experience 
at  the  Count's  camp  was  the  remembrance  of  my 
dinner  with  the  good-natured  soldier — I  hope  I 
may  not  fling  a  rock  in  his  direction,  instead  of  in 
Luke's !  After  a  short  talk  the  Count  came  back 
and  stood  before  me,  and  I  waited  to  see  whether 
they  intended  to  hang  me  by  my  neck  or  by  my 
heels.  But  the  Count  said  that  he  thought  it  best 
to  let  me  earn  my  gold  pieces,  and  so  he  was  going 
to  let  me  see  all  there  was  to  see,  and  then  return 
me  to  the  castle,  that  I  might  let  the  garrison 
know  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them.  Evi- 
dently I  had  played  my  part  so  well  that  he 
thought  I  would  do  the  garrison  more  harm  than 
good. 

"  You  saw  my  triumphant  re-entry,"  said  the 
Friar,  laughing.  "  And  now  it  remains  for  me 
to  show  Luke  that  he  and  the  Count  are  bigger 
fools  to  let  me  go  than  I  was  to  be  caught." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

After  the  Friar  had  finished  the  story  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  enemies'  camp,  he  proceeded  to 
prove  that  he  had  not  thought  only  of  the  rabbit- 
stew  and  of  his  own  misfortunes  while  absent. 
He  spread  out  upon  the  table  Hugh's  map,  and  tak- 
ing a  pen,  jotted  down  the  positions  O'f  the  be- 
siegers' forces,  placing  here  and  there  figures  to 
show  the  number  of  men,  and  also*  noting  other 
points  of  interest,  such  as  the  Count's  headquar- 
ters, the  place  and  direction  of  the  covered  trench 
leading  toward  the  front  of  the  castle,  the 
station  of  each  military  machine,  and  the 
barracks  and  stables.  Hugh's  eyes  sparkled 
with  pleasure  as  he  saw  how  complete  a  map 
he  had  of  the  Count's  campaign,  and  Edgar 
and  the  two  ladies  began  to  appreciate  fully 
the  cleverness  of  the  Franciscan,  who  had  been 
cool  enough,  even  when  his  life  was  in  danger, 
to  observe  everything  that  could  be  of  use  in  the 
defense  of  the  castle.  When  the  map  was  com- 
pleted to  his  satisfaction,  the  Friar  flung  down  his 
147 
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pen,  and  said  with  some  pride :  "  There — if  I  was 
captured,  I  nevertheless  made  good  use  of  my 
eyes.  Yet,  Master  Hugh,  confess  that  I  have  told 
you  nothing  which  you  had  not  well-nigh  guessed 
already.     Is  it  not  so?" 

Hugh  hesitated,  and  the  Friar  laughed.  "  Do 
not  fear  to  hurt  my  pride,  man!  After  what  I 
have  been  through  to-day,  I  have  little  enough 
of  pride  left.  I  know  well  there  is  nothing  new 
to  you  in  what  I  have  noted  upon  your  chart. 
But  there  is  something  more  I  have  learned — 
something  that  cannot  well  be  put  upon  your 
chart,  since  that  pictures  only  the  surface  of  the 
ground." 

"  A  mine?  "  Edgar  asked. 

"  A  mine !  "  said  the  Friar.  "  And  that  is  more 
than  Luke  bargained  for.  You  may  be  sure  he 
never  meant  me  to  know  that  his  sappers  were  at 
work  beneath  the  walls.  I  should  not  have  known 
it  except  that  as  we  passed  the  front  of  that  ugly 
shed  of  theirs,  I  heard  the  stroke  of  picks  far  be- 
low. The  shed  collected  the  sound  as  a  sea-shell 
gives  back  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  I  am  sure  that 
sappers  are  at  work  not  far  from  the  great  gate 
of  the  castle.  They  have  not  gone  deep  enough 
to  have  passed  under  the  moat  itself,  and  so  they 
must  have  tunneled  the  mound  beneath  the  cat, 
and  thus  have  gained  entrance  to  the  foundations. 
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But  which  way  they  have  turned,  and  where  they 
will  make  their  chief  excavation — that  is  more 
than  I  can  tell." 

"  I  can  answer  there,"  Edgar  said,  "  for  I  know 
that  under  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle  is  only 
solid  rock.  They  would,  therefore,  be  compelled 
to  work  toward  the  west  tower." 

"  There,  then,"  Hugh  exclaimed  "  we  must 
countermine  ,and  drive  them  back.  I  will  set  men 
to  work  at  once." 

"And  why  so?"  the  Friar  inquired.  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fools  will  be  doing  our 
work  for  us^  if  they  undermine  the  southwest 
tower.  That  is  the  tower  we  shall  be  forced  to 
abandon  if  the  siege  continues  long.  Is  it  not  so, 
Captain  Hugh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  the  old  campaigner  replied,  "  unless  re- 
lief comes,  they  cannot  fail  to  gain  possession  of 
the  outer  court,  and  probably  the  whole  southwest 
corner  of  the  castle.  But  that  is  only  if  worse 
comes  to  worst.  I  believe  in  fighting  every  ad- 
vance, if  only  to  gain  time;  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  sacrificing  the  lives  of  defenders  where  no  ob- 
ject demands  it.  What  do  you  say.  Lord  Edgar, 
— shall  we  not  contest  every  foot?  " 

"  Every  inch,  I  would  say,"  the  younger  man 
answered ;  "  but  I  yield  to  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  you  older  men.     Until  we  shall  come 
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to  hand-to-hand  fighting,  I  shall  follow  you ;  when 
the  clash  of  steel  begins,  the  van  belongs  of  right 
to  me.  Is  there  no  way,  Friar  Bacon,  whereby 
we  can  drive  the  men  from  the  Count's  mine? 
Do  you  not  know  of  some  noisome  drugs  or  sti- 
fling fumes  we  could  send  through  tubes  to  their 
mine?  " 

"  An  excellent  notion,"  said  the  Friar  admir- 
ingly. "If  we  knew  just  where  their  tunnel  ran,  we 
might  thrust  a  tube  of  wood  or  metal  downward 
into  their  burrow,  and  smoke  them  out  as  if  they 
were  rats !  We  have,  so  Hugh  tells  me,  a  good 
store  of  sulphur  in  the  castle  stores ;  and  no  living 
thing  can  breathe  its  fumes.  Come,  let  us  try. 
They  will  be  at  work  to-night.  Rouse  up  the 
cooper  or  the  smiths,  and  let  them  make  us  a  tube, 
and  then  by  means  of  the  bellows  from  the  forge 
we  will  pump  their  mines  full  of  a  smoke  that  will 
send  them  scampering!  " 

The  workmen  were  aroused,  and  soon  knocked 
together  a  long  wooden  tube,  strongly  bound  with 
iron  and  furnished  with  an  iron  point.  This  was 
constructed  in  the  inner  court,  and  then  carried 
into  the  outer  court,  just  behind  the  front  wall. 
The  party  used  no  torches,  and  walked  silently. 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  the  party  would  put 
his  ear  against  the  earth  to  listen  for  sounds  be- 
low.    At  last,  about  half  a  hundred  feet  west- 
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ward  of  the  gate-towers,  the  sounds  of  pick  and 
shovel  could  be  heard  faintly  whenever  one  of 
the  steel  tools  struck  a  stone.  To  make  sure  that 
they  would  not  bore  too  far  ahead,  the  party  then 
walked  back  a  few  paces,  and  began  to  dig  down 
toward  where  the  tunnel  ran,  as  near  as  they 
could  judge  from  the  sounds.  Using  a  long- 
handled  shovel,  a  hole  or  trench  was  made  slant- 
ing outward,  and  sunk  about  twenty  feet.  Then 
the  wooden  tube  was  inserted  and  worked  down 
into  the  earth.  They  were  lucky  enough  to  strike 
the  tunnel,  or  mine,  at  their  first  attempt,  and  they 
felt  the  tube  slide  forward  into  the  opening. 

They  listened  intently,  but  could  not  hear  any- 
thing from  the  miners,  who  had  probably  stopped 
their  work  because  of  the  noise  that  had  been 
made  in  digging  the  trench,  and  were  waiting  to 
learn  its  cause.  The  Friar  and  Hugh  now  set 
fire  to  a  large  pot  of  pitch  and  sulphur  they  had 
brought  with  them,  and  placing  this  near  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  covered  both  with  a  barrel 
which  had  been  cut  to  fit  over  the  end  of  the  tube. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  a  hole  had  been  cut 
for  the  nozzle  of  the  great  bellows,  and  three  or 
four  of  the  party  now  pumped  air  into  the  barrel 
as  fast  as  they  could  work  the  handles. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  could  hear  muffled 
cries  from  below,  and  then  came  the  sound  of 
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running  feet,  softened,  but  still  audible.  There- 
upon they  redoubled  their  work  at  the  bellows, 
and  kept  at  it  so  long  as  they  could  see  that  the 
sulphur  was  burning. 

Satisfied  at  last  that  the  miners  were  driven 
from  their  work,  they  withdrew  the  tube,  and 
filled  up  the  trench  again,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  the  tunnel  would  clear  itself 
of  the  sulphurous  smoke.  Then  the  whole  party 
retired  into  the  castle,  after  Edgar  and  Hugh  had 
seen  that  the  guards  were  alert  and  ready  to  give 
the  alarm  if  the  attempt  to  breach  the  wall  were 
resumed.  A  strong  body  of  men  slept  that  night 
upon  the  battlements  just  opposite  the  weakened 
point,  ready  to  defend  it  if  it  were  opened.  But 
the  night  passed  away  without  an  alarm,  probably 
because  the  Count  preferred  to  make  his  attack 
upon  several  points  at  the  same  time,  and  thus 
compel  the  garrison  to  divide  its  forces.  Be- 
sides, the  Count's  dismissal  of  the  Friar  showed 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  interference  from  without, 
and  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  capture  the 
castle  whenever  all  was  ready  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  it;  but  he  felt  it  a  waste  of  force  to 
press  upon  a  single  point  at  a  time. 

That  night  the  Friar  slept  soundly  enough,  be- 
ing wearied  by  all  his  exertions  from  early  morn- 
ing until  after  midnight;  but  Hugh,  expecting  a 
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renewal  of  the  tower's  advance,  and  of  the  blows 
from  the  battering-ram,  was  racking  his  brains  for 
the  best  way  of  replying  to  the  besiegers.  The 
tower  was  his  chief  anxiety,  for  he  feared  lest  it 
would  enable  the  Count  to  bring  his  large  force 
of  trained  soldiers  against  the  garrison  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight,  that  would  be  sure  to  result  in  a 
defeat  for  the  side  weaker  in  numbers.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  drawbridge  would  be  in  working 
order  again  by  the  next  day,  and  he  could  hardly 
hope  for  a  second  shot  that  would  again  disable 
the  tower.  He  wondered  whether  there  was  no 
means  of  burning  the  great  structure.  There 
was  a  chance  that  this  might  be  done  by  a  sortie 
from  the  castle,  but  it  would  be  certain  to  cost  the 
lives  of  some  of  his  bravest  men,  and  would  be  a 
doubtful  enterprise  at  the  best.  He  was  sure  from 
the  ability  Luke  the  Lurdane  had  displayed  al- 
ready, that  the  tower  would  be  watchfully  guarded 
all  night  by  a  stronger  force  than  could  be  brought 
against  it. 

Regretfully,  Hugh  decided  that  a  sortie  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  again  began  to  consider 
other  plans.  He  recalled  the  appearance  of  the 
great  tower,  and  remembering  that  it  had  a  flat 
top,  concluded  that  the  best  method  of  attack 
would  be  to  train  his  mangonels  upon  it,  and 
fling  barrels  of  flaming  pitch  so  that  they  would 
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fall  on  its  roof.  No  doubt  the  besiegers  would 
be  ready  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  Hugh  could 
think  of  no  better  plan,  and  toward  morning  fell 
asleep,  with  the  resolve  to  consult  the  ingenious 
Franciscan  upon  waking;  and  this  resolve  he 
carried  out. 

The  first  gleams  of  daylight  found  him  at  the 
Friar's  door.  He  had  to  pound  vigorously  before 
he  could  arouse  that  tired  man,  and  even  after 
he  was  admitted,  it  took  a  long  time  before  the 
Friar  could  collect  his  senses  enough  to  clearly 
understand  what  was  required  of  him.  But,  once 
awake,  the  Friar  entered  heartily  into  his  plans, 
and  discussed  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  inven- 
tive spirit.  The  arguments  Hugh  had  prepared 
overnight  were  admitted  to  be  sound,  and  the 
importance  of  destroying  the  tower  needed  no 
discussion.  The  Friar's  objections  were  made 
to  the  plan  of  attacking  the  tower  at  a  distance. 
He  urged  that  it  was  likely  most  of  the  burning 
missiles  would  go  wide,  and  the  few  that  struck 
would  be  quickly  extinguished.  But  by  waiting 
until  the  tower  had  approached  within  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  the  walls,  they  would  be  able  to  make 
every  shot  tell,  provided  they  wasted  no  shots 
upon  the  side  of  the  structure,  which  was  sure  to 
be  guarded  by  fresh  hides. 

Hugh  did  not  like  the  idea  of  letting  the  tower 
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come  so  near,  for  fear  they  might  fail  at  the 
last  minute,  when  the  Count's  men  would  have 
lowered  their  drawbridge,  and  could  then  march 
out  upon  the  ramparts  and  sw^eep  them  clear  of 
the  defenders.  This  danger  the  Friar  admitted, 
but  did  not  believe  it  could  be  avoided.  Hugh 
was  compelled  to  admit,  in  his  turn,  that  he  saw 
no  way  of  keeping  the  tower  at  a  distance,  and 
that  the  close  attack  offered  the  best  chance  of 
destroying  it. 

"  The  tower,"  said  the  Friar,  "  w^ill  be  put  in 
motion  early  in  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  the 
battering-ram  will  finish  the  front  wall ;  the  man- 
gonels w^ill  be  all  trained  upon  us ;  and  it  may  be 
that  a  storming  party  with  ladders  will  come 
against  some  new  portion  of  the  wall.  So  be  it. 
We  must  take  our  chances  with  the  other  attacks, 
and  give  every  effort  to  repelling  the  tower.  A 
few  crossbowmen  wall  be  enough  to  defend  the 
breach,  since  that  is  only  a  feigned  attack,  and 
will  not  be  closely  followed  up.  Lord  Edgar, 
with  a  chosen  body  of  men,  must  be  ready  to 
repulse  any  storming-party  wherever  they  may 
present  themselves.  And  our  main  force  must 
be  gathered  to  repulse  the  tow^er.  We  will  place 
the  mangonels  where  they  w^ill  best  command 
it,  and  hurl  barrels  of  flaming  pitch  upon  its  roof. 
Then,  too,  if  they  succeed  in  lowering  the  draw- 
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bridge,  the  catapults  must  be  ready  to  sweep 
the  besiegers  from  the  bridge,  while  we  do  our 
best  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  ramparts. 
We  can  do  no  more." 

After  their  midnight  expedition  against  the 
miners  who  were  burrowing  through  the  earth 
like  moles,  Edgar  and  his  two  allies  slept  so 
soundly  that,  be  fort  they  had  risen,  they  were 
wakened  and  summoned  to  the  ramparts,  being 
assured  that  the  besiegers  were  evidently  prepar- 
ing for  a  more  serious  assault  than  any  they  had 
yet  delivered.  All  three  dressed  hastily,  and  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  keep,  whence  there  was  a 
broad  view.  Then  it  could  be  seen  that  the  reports 
of  their  enemies'  activity  were  not  exaggerated. 
From  the  eastward  could  be  seen  the  high  siege- 
tower,  once  more  advancing  tow^ard  them,  so 
slowly  that  one  had  to  look  most  closely  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  it  made  progress;  and  yet  so 
steadily  that  if  the  attention  of  an  observer  was 
for  a  moment  diverted,  it  could  be  seen,  w^hen  the 
tower  was  again  noticed,  that  several  yards  had 
been  gained. 

On  the  south  the  Count's  men  were  seen  to  be 
clustering  about  their  three  mangonels,  preparing 
them  for  action,  as  soon  as  the  signal  should  be 
given ;  while  nearer  the  castle,  there  were  signs  of 
activity  also  about  the  intrenchment  and  the  great 
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cat  that  hid  the  battering-ram.  Now  and  then 
one  of  the  soldiers  or  workmen  would  show  him- 
self outside  the  defenses,  but  would  instantly  dive 
back  again,  for  fear  of  an  arroAv  from  a  loophole 
or  embrasure  of  the  castle.  And  this  fear  was 
well  founded,  for  Hugh  had  insisted  that  his 
marksmen  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and 
ever  ready  to  discharge  their  weapons  at  anyone 
of  the  besiegers  who'  exposed  himself.  In 
consequence,  whenever  one  of  the  Count's  soldiers 
let  an  arm  or  a  leg  protrude,  a  bowstring  would 
twang,  and  a  bolt  would  fall — seldom  hitting  its 
mark,  it  is  true,  but  still  serving  the  purpose  of 
making  the  besiegers  cautious  and  prudent  about 
their  work,  and  hence  making  their  work  slower. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  Hugh's  principle 
throughout  the  siege — he  thought  everything 
worth  while  that  made  the  siege  longer  or  more 
difficult,  believing  a  day  lost  or  a  day  gained 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  victory  and 
defeat. 

Behind  the  besiegers'  mangonels,  and  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  could  be  seen  a  number  of 
the  Count's  men  drawn  up  in  regular  formation, 
and  Hugh,  pointing  these  out  ta Edgar,  remarked  : 

"  To-day  we  shall  have  not  a  man  too  much. 
Besides  the  tower  and  the  ram,  the  Count  means 
to  send  a  force  against  the  walls  to  see  if  he  can- 
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not  storm  them.  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  strength 
of  that  body  of  men;  but  my  eyes  are  not  what 
they  were,  and  the  soldiers  move  in  and  out  of 
the  shade  of  the  woods  so  that  they  are  confused, 
and  I  cannot  make  out  their  number.  What  do 
you  make  of  them — are  they  many  or  fe^v  ?  " 

Edgar  shaded  his  eyes  with  both  hands,  gazing 
long  and  earnestly, and  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
certainty.  But  the  men  were  in  motion,  and 
passed  in  and  out  among  the  trees  in  so  confusing 
a  manner  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
attempt. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he.  "  There  are  more  than 
a  few  companies;  but  there  is  nothing  by  which 
to  determine  their  exact  strength.  We  must  take 
our  chances." 

"  No  matter,"  Hugh  declared ;  "  we  have  the 
walls  against  them,  at  least,  but  if  the  tcnver  be 
not  opposed  we  shall  have  a  hand-to-hand  battle 
on  the  very  ramparts.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
the  tower  will  be  once  more  within  range,  and 
then  we  will  send  them  a  few  reminders  that  we 
are  not  asleep.  Load  up  the  mangonels,  my  men, 
and  put  in  the  heaviest  stones  you  have.  Let  us 
see  if  there  be  another  man  who  can  earn  a  hand- 
ful of  shining  bezants.  My  lord  will  not  grudge 
them  for  as  good  a  shot  as  the  one  which  last  sent 
that  Goliath  of  wood  back  to  the  Count  for  re- 
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pairs !  Come — who  will  be  our  David,  to  slay  this 
Philistine  with  a  sling?  " 

The  men  sprang  to  their  work  gayly,  and 
wound  up  the  strong  tackles  that  drew  the  le\'ers 
downward.  Then  dropping  the  jagged  rocks 
into  the  slings,  they  released  the  triggers,  and 
the  mangonels  sent  their  loads  through  the  air  to- 
ward the  enemy — the  swaying,  threatening  tower 
which  seemed  to  be  walking  toward  them. 

The  shots  directed  upon  the  siege-tower,  were 
the  first  sign  of  life  from  the  garrison,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  their  discharge  was  taken  as  a  signal 
for  a  general  advance.  The  troops  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood  came  at  a  rapid  rate  across  the  level 
ground  and  then  up  the  plateau  toward  the  front 
of  the  castle.  The  great  ram,  which  was  unseen, 
made  known  its  presence  b}'  beginning  to  beat 
loudly  for  admittance  through  the  cracking  wall, 
and  the  three  mangonels  the  besiegers  had  set  up 
now  hurled  their  great  missiles  against  the  front 
of  the  castle  as  fast  as  they  could  be  loaded  and 
discharged.  Thus  there  were  three  attacks  to 
be  met  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  the  garrison  of  about  one  hundred  men  in 
the  most  effective  manner  to  repel  the  three  ad- 
vances. 

As  had  been  previously  agreed,  Hugh  took 
command  of  those  who  hoped  to  defeat  the  en- 
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emies  in  the  tower.  Edgar  was  in  charge  of  the 
men  drawn  up  opposite  the  breaking  wall,  and 
the  Friar,  upon  the  higher  battlement  gave  his 
attention  to  answering  the  fire  of  the  mangonels 
by  making  a  vigorous  attack  of  the  same  kind  in 
return. 

There  was  also  a  fourth  attempt  made  against 
the  castle,  but  of  this  its  commanders  did  not 
learn  until  the  great  part  — nearly  the  whole — of 
their  men  had  been  assigned  to  their  stations. 
Luke  the  Lurdane  had  spent  some  of  his  spare 
hours,  during  the  lull  in  the  siege,  upon  the 
ground  westward  of  the  castle,  reconnoitering. 
He  had  even,  early  one  morning,  swTjm  out  into 
the  river,  thinking  he  would  thus  attract  less  at- 
tention than  if  he  took  a  boat  or  raft,  and  had 
carefully  noted  the  ground  upon  which  the  castle 
stood.  He  had  not  failed  to  see  the  steep  path 
down  which  the  Friar  had  come  upon  his  unlucky 
expedition,  and  Luke  wondered  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  for  a  few  resolute  men.  aided  by 
their  poleaxes  or  pikes,  to  climb  this  path  and 
thus  gain  an  entrance  to  the  castle  from  the  rear. 
Luke  believed  that  when  the  general  attack  was 
made  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  this  surprise ; 
and  so  he  had  selected  some  of  his  most  agile 
men  to  make  the  attempt. 

Therefore,   during   the  delivery  of  the  three 
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more  evident  attacks,  a  half-dozen  men  who  had 
been  hidden  the  night  before  in  the  underbrush 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  pushed  a  hght  raft 
out  into  the  river  and  poled  it  along  as  noiselessly 
as  they  could  until  they  had  come  to  the  foot  of 
the  steep  path  Luke  had  described  to  them. 

It  was  true  that  a  guard  had  been  always  kept 
on  the  wall  above  this  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  but 
since  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  climb  up  its 
face,  the  sentinel  had  become  careless.  When 
all  the  force  of  the  castle  was  summoned,  this 
sentinel  believed  that  he  might  go  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  keep,  reasoning  that  he  could  watch 
the  rear  wall  from  there,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  would  be  within  view  of  the  battle  with  the 
tower. 

His  reasoning  was  sound  enough.  He  could 
have  watched  both.  But  unfortunately,  he  be- 
came so  absorbed  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
lofty  siege-tower  that  he  quite  forgot  to  turn  his 
head,  to  say  nothing  of  remaining  on  the  west  O'f 
the  keep,  whence  alone  he  could  properly  guard 
the  rear  wall.  But  Amabel  Manners  also  was 
upon  the  keep,  and  seeing  the  sentinel,  was  aware 
that  the  man  was  not  at  his  post  of  duty.  Not 
knowing  whether  he  had  permission  to  leave  his 
station,  she  did  not  speak  to  the  soldier,  but  went 
herself  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  great  keep, 
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and  leaning  over  the  battlements  looked  along 
the  cliff,  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  stir- 
ring below.  She  had  hardly  begun  her  exam- 
ination when  she  saw  something  moving  far  down 
in  the  pathway.  She  was  not  certain  what  it  was, 
but  concluded  she  would  take  no  risks.  So  she 
ran  as  fast  as  she  could  go  along  the  ramparts 
until  she  came  to  where  the  Friar  was  in  command 
of  his  battery. 

"  Friar  Bacon,"  she  cried,  "  there  is  something 
moving  on  the  pathway  at  the  back  of  the  castle — 
the  path  that  leads  up  from  the  river.  Can  you 
come,  or  send  some  of  your  men  there?  I'm 
afraid " 

The  Friar  at  once  dropped  the  great  iron- 
tipped  lever  with  which  he  had  been  moving  the 
frame  of  the  mangonel  to  adjust  his  aim,  and  in 
spite  of  his  age  went  so  rapidly  along  the  ramparts 
that  the  young  girl  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
by  his  side.  They  passed  through  the  tower, 
then  along  the  eastward  wall,  through  the  keep, 
and  thus  reached  the  rear  of  the  castle  directly 
above  the  path. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
old  Franciscan,  since  the  men  had  climbed  higher 
during  Amabel's  absence.  The  Friar  turned  to 
her  saying,  "  My  girl,  your  bright  wits  and  sharp 
eyes  have  saved  us  all,"  and  then  stooping  he 
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picked  up  an  enormous  rock,  as  heavy  as  he  could 
lift,  from  a  pile  that  was  just  behind  the  ramparts. 

"  Oh,  don't  kill  them !  "  cried  Amabel. 

"  There  will  be  no  need,"  answered  the  Friar, 
and  he  tumbled  the  rock  over  the  battlements.  It 
went  crashing  through  the  bushes,  bounded 
against  a  point  of  rock,  dislodging  a  shower  of 
earth  and  smaller  stones,  then  shot  downward, 
cutting  its  way  through  everything  tliat  opposed  it 
until  it  fell  with  a  great  splash  into  the  water, 
sending  up  a  fountain  of  spray  from  the  river. 

"  That  will  be  enough,  I  think,"  the  Friar  re- 
marked coolly,  as  he  leaned  to  watch  the  result  of 
his  work.  "  If  they  come  on  in  spite  of  that,  I 
shall  have  no  mercy.  But  they  will  not  dare.  It 
would  be  senseless  folly.  You  alone  could  de- 
fend this  path  against  an  army,  so  long  as  there 
were  stones  here  to  roll  down  upon  their  heads." 

Amabel,  looking  over,  could  see  that  the  Friar 
was  right,  for  the  men  were  so  eager  to  escape 
from  their  perilous  position  that  they  hardly  were 
able  to  get  out  of  one  another's  way.  Indeed, 
just  as  they  had  succeeded  in  descending  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  water,  one  of  them  lost  his  foot- 
ing and  tumbled  on  top  of  the  man  below  him,  so 
that  both  went  rolling  down  the  hill,  and  went 
souse !  into  the  river  below.  There  was  no  fear  of 
that  attack  being  followed  up  at  once,  and  the 
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Friar,  bidding  Amabel  to  keqD  on  the  watch 
ag-ainst  a  surprise,  went  running  back  to  his  man- 
gonel, where  the  loss  of  his  marksmanship  was 
seriously  felt. 

It  had  occupied  only  a  few  minutes  to  repel  this 
attempt  to  scale  the  precipice,  but  when  the  Friar 
was  once  again  upon  the  front  wall  he  found  he 
had  arrived  in  the  very  nick  o-f  time,  for  the 
Count's  forces  were  coming  up  the  plateau  in  bat- 
tle array,  and  in  an  instant  more  would  be  within 
range.  The  Friar  ordered  that  the  mangonels 
should  be  loaded  with  light  baskets  filled  with 
small  stones,  so  that  they  would  do  more  execu- 
tion upon  the  infantry,  and  then  he  waited. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  advance  upon  the  castle  being  simultaneous 
upon  two  sides — the  east  and  south,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  each  separately.  Upon  the 
eastward  wall,  Hugh  in  command  of  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  defenders  opposed  the  coming 
of  the  great  tower,  which  was  rolling  forward 
with  the  resistless  leisure  of  an  incoming  tide — 
"  without  haste,  and  without  rest."  Before  it 
could  come  right  up  to  the  castle-wall,  it  was  re- 
quisite to  fill  up  at  least  a  part  of  the  moat,  since 
the  drawbridge,  meant  to  be  lowered  until  it 
should  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  was  not  long 
enough  to  extend  the  whole  width  of  the  moat, 
even  should  the  tower  be  placed  upon  the  very 
edge ;  and  this  would  be  dangerous,  for  the  bank 
might  cave  in  under  its  weight  and  let  the  great 
structure  topple  into  the  ditch.  So  while  the  tower 
was  pushed  near  enough  to  bring  its  occupants 
within  arrow-range — enabling  them  to  exchange 
volleys  with  the  men  upon  the  castle-walls — there 
it  halted,  and  the  Count's  soldiers  pushed  forward 
167 
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rolling  breastworks  to  the  edge  of  the  moat.  But 
instead  of  throwing  bundles  of  faggots  and  bar- 
rows of  earth  into  the  ditch,  as  had  been  done  to 
prepare  for  the  advance  of  the  "  cat,"  this  time 
the  engineers  had  made  ready  great  logs  bolted 
together,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  opposite 
bank,  and  these,  being  placed  upon  rollers  behind 
the  sheltering  breastworks,  could  be  shoved  for- 
ward until  their  front  ends  rested  upon  the  further 
side  of  the  moat.  One  by  one  the  great  logs 
crawled  out  like  big  serpents,  and  built  up  a 
strong  bridge  for  the  support  of  the  tower. 

The  defenders  did  all  they  could  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  this  work — and  kept  up  a 
steady  rain  of  projectiles  upon  the  besiegers' 
tower,  and  upon  the  engineers  who  were  laying 
the  bridge.  But  though  they  inflicted  losses  upon 
the  Count's  men,  they  also  suffered  many  losses 
themselves,  for  the  archers  upon  the  tower  could 
shoot  against  the  castle-wall  from  a  place  as  high 
as  the  ramparts,  and  were  as  well  protected. 
This  made  the  garrison  cautious,  and  they  could 
not  prevent  the  placing  of  the  bridge. 

The  engines  of  war  that  had  been  placed  to  com- 
mand the  tower  snapped  out  their  missiles,  sending 
not  only  heavy,  jagged  rocks,  but  also  barrels  of 
flaming  pitch  upon  their  adversary.  There  were 
upon  the  flat  top  of  the  tower  men  whose  duty  it 
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was  to  extinguish  the  flames,  which  they  did  by 
throwing  water  or  sand  upon  them.  These  men 
were  often  within  range  of  Hugh's  archers,  and 
many  of  them  lost  their  hves,  for  they 
were  compelled  to  lean  over  the  bulwarks 
whenever  a  flame  caught  upon  the  front 
of  the  tower. 

Considerable  damage  was  inflicted  by  the 
marksmen  of  the  castle,  but  not  enough  to 
disable  the  tower  in  any  essential  portion, 
and  the  loss  of  men  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fenders during  this  brief  struggle  was  more 
than  had  been  suffered  at  any  time  during 
the  siege,  and  yet  little  harm  was  done  to  their 
enemies. 

Hugh  ran  hither  and  thither,  now  snatching  a 
bow  from  one  of  his  men  when  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  favorable  shot,  and  now  lending  an 
arm  to  direct  the  discharge  of  a  mangonel;  and 
his  men,  many  of  them  stripped  to  the  waist, 
were  quite  as  energetic  and  equally  reckless  in  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  arrows  of  the  enemy; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  eff"orts,  the  Count's  men  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  great  timbers  across  the 
moat,  and  then,  retiring  within  the  shelter  of  their 
tower  began  to  propel  it  nearer,  making  all  the 
haste  they  could,  but  of  course  attaining  na  great 
speed. 
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Hugh  called  his  men  about  him,  and  gave  them 
his  orders : 

"  We  must  retire,"  said  he  "  into  the  two 
towers  at  the  ends  of  the  rampart.  It  is  too  late 
to  prevent  them  from  lowering  their  bridge  and 
gaining  a  foothold  on  the  walls ;  but  from  the  side 
towers  we  can  command  its  whole  extent,  and  un- 
less they  are  in  great  force,  we  may  drive  them 
back  into  their  tower.  But  to  meet  them  here 
would  be  madness,  when  from  the  towers  we  may 
resist  them  at  advantage.  Besides,  I  have  a  plan 
that  will  be  aided  by  this  retreat.  So  let  no  rash 
youngster  be  too  proud  to  obey  instantly  the  signal 
of  recall." 

The  tower  had  now  with  much  creaking  and 
tottering  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  moat. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  pushing  it  upon  the 
bridge  of  logs,  upon  which  it  must  rest  half  its 
weight,  but  at  last  the  front  edge  was  successfully 
placed  on  the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
the  tower  was  near  enough  to  the  walls  to  permit 
of  lowering  its  drawbridge. 

Up  to  the  last  moment.  Hugh  kept  his  men  be- 
hind the  battlements,  and  directed  flights  of  ar- 
rows against  the  openings  in  the  tower ;  but  when 
the  great  bridge  began  to  be  lowered,  he  sounded 
his  horn  as  a  signal  to  retreat,  and  was  promptly 
obeyed,  though  more  than  one  crossbowman  and 
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archer  lingered  long  enough  to  discharge  the  bolt 
or  shaft  that  was  in  place  when  the  recall  was 
heard. 

As  the  great  platform  came  slowly  down  with 
creaking  of  tackle  blocks  and  groaning  of  timbers. 
Hugh's  men  ran  along  the  rampart,  right  and  left, 
to  take  refuge  within  the  towers.  Once  securely 
sheltered  by  these  massive  walls,  the  garrison  took 
stations  at  every  loophole  that  looked  out  upon 
the  wall  they  had  just  abandoned,  and  also  as- 
cended to  the  upper  battlements  of  the  towers 
whence  they  could  direct  a  downward  fire  upon 
the  heads  of  the  invaders. 

The  great  bridge  was  lowered  until  it  rested 
upon  the  top  of  the  castle  wall,  forming  a  road 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  tower.  Hardly  had  it 
reached  the  level  when  the  Count's  men,  armed 
with  axes,  bows,  and  pikes,  marched  out  and 
spread  out  upon  the  deserted  walk  behind  the 
battlements.  Of  course  they  directed  their  attack 
upon  the  two  towers  that  flanked  the  wall,  and  also 
kept  up  a  brisk  rain  of  arrows  upon  the  loopholes 
and  embrasures.  But  the  defenders  of  the  castle 
had  now  the  advantage  of  position,  and  the  in- 
vaders, entirely  unprotected  from  the  missiles 
showered  upon  them,  seemed  to  think  they  had 
been  caught  in  a  trap.  They  began  to  shout  for 
beams  with  which  to  batter  down  the  doors  of 
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the  towers  to  right  and  left  of  them,  and  mean- 
while clustered  close  to  the  doorways  that  they 
might  be  protected  from  the  shots  of  at  least  some 
of  the  loopholes.  They  attacked  the  heavy  iron- 
studded  doors  with  their  axes,  but  could  make 
little  impression  upon  them. 

Hugh  had  counted  upon  all  this,  and  he  and  his 
men,  shooting  deliberately  and  with  good  aim, 
caused  much  loss  to  the  attacking  party,  suffer- 
ing little  in  return.  Besides  falling  under  the  vol- 
leys of  the  archers,  many  of  the  Count's  men  were 
slain  or  disabled  by  stones  and  beams  tumbled 
upon  them  from  the  tov/er-roofs  above.  And, 
bad  as  was  the  condition  of  these  men  who  had 
first  secured  a  foothold  upon  the  castle-walls,  it 
soon  became  worse.  For  in  making  their  attack, 
they  had  naturally  left  their  drawbridge  down, 
revealing  the  inside  of  the  tower  through  the  great 
opening  which  the  bridge  had  masked. 

Of  this,  Hugh  and  the  Friar,  who  had  expected 
it,  took  full  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  Count's 
forces  had  advanced  in  the  attack  on  the  south- 
ward, too  near  the  castle  for  the  mangonels  to 
be  effective,  the  Friar  and  his  men  left  most  of 
their  engines  in  order  that  they  might  give  aid 
where  aid  was  needed.  Part  of  the  men  joined 
those  who,  under  Edgar's  command  were  back  of 
the  nearly  breached  wall;  but  the  Friar  with  a 
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few  of  his  best  marksmen  withdrew  only  to  the 
southwest  tower,  where,  upon  the  roof  had  been 
placed  a  mangonel  and  a  balista  in  which  the 
Friar  always  took  especial  pride.  These  had  been 
previously  trained  upon  the  wall  opposite,  so  that 
they  might  be  used  against  the  siege-tower,  and 
the  Friar  remained  here  until  the  drawbridge  of 
the  tower  was  opened  and  the  men  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  rampart.  Before  the  wall 
was  deserted  by  the  defenders  the  Friar  could  not 
discharge  his  balista  for  fear  he  might  strike  his 
own  men;  but  as  soon  as  these  were  safely  within 
the  stone  towers,  he  set  his  engineers  to  work. 

At  first  he  discharged  a  great  dart  or  two  to 
make  sure  of  range  and  aim.  Then  to  the  next 
dart  was  tied  a  great  bunch  of  tow  dipped  in  pitch 
and  set  on  fire  a  moment  before  it  was  shot  from 
the  balista.  So  true  was  the  aim  that  the  flaming 
dart  entered  the  open  doorway  of  the  tower  and 
fixed  itself,  quivering,  into  the  back  wall.  An- 
other and  another  followed,  and  each  struck  truly, 
either  within  the  tower  or  in  the  unprotected 
framework  that  had  been  exposed  by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  bridge. 

So  great  v/as  the  noise  around,  that  these  darts 
were  unnoticed  by  the  Count's  men  until  cries  of 
triumph  from  the  garrison  and  shouts  of  alarm 
from  the  guards  on  top  of  the  siege-tower  caused 
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them  to  turn  and  behold  the  vohimes  of  smoke 
that  poured  from  it.  The  attacking  parties  at 
once  rushed  back  into  the  tower  hoping  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  whereupon  the  Franciscan  Friar 
began  to  work  the  mangonel,  sending  showers  of 
small  stones  to  harass  the  Count's  soldiers  who 
were  swarming  into  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
tower.  Then  arose  a  cry  "  Close  the  draw- 
bridge," and  the  great  platform  was  hauled  up  by 
the  tackles,  and  shut  off  the  attack  of  the  mango- 
nel, w^hile  also  diminishing  the  draft  that  fed  the 
flames.  But  there  was  a  strong  wind,  and  though 
the  Count's  men  worked  desperately,  they  could 
not  put  out  the  fire.  It  gained  on  them  every 
minute,  and  soon  they  w^ere  forced  to  abandon 
their  tower  to  save  their  lives.  They  swarmed 
down  the  ladders,  clim.bed  down  the  timber-work, 
lowered  themselves  by  ropes,  and  left  the  tower  to 
its  fate. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  cheered  over  their 
victory,  and  stood  upon  the  ramparts  watching  the 
burning  of  the  siege-tower  as  long  as  they  could 
endure  the  heat.  But  soon  they  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  within  the  towers,  and  even  had  to  ex- 
tinguish some  places  where  w^oodwork  caught  fire 
in  the  hoardings  and  the  framework  of  their  man- 
gonels. Consequently  most  of  them  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  retreat  of  the  men  who  had  been 
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driven  out  of  the  demolished  tower,  not  even 
troubling  to  send  arrows  after  the  fleeing  soldiers. 
Hugh,  however,  was  struck  by  the  small  number 
of  men  that  fled  from  the  tower,  and  instantly  con- 
cluded that  the  bulk  of  the  count's  forces  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  attack  elsewhere.  He 
therefore  left  only  a  few  of  his  men  to  keep  guard 
upon  the  east  wall  and  marched  the  rest  to  rein- 
force Edgar  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle — 
where  he  found  his  aid  was  needed. 

For  Edgar  had  unexpectedly  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  most  dangerous  assault  of  all.  This 
was  the  result  of  Luke's  shrewd  strategy.  Luke 
was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
and  he  had  seen  that  on  the  previous  advance  of 
the  siege-tower,  the  great  majority  of  the  de- 
fenders had  been  gathered  upon  the  east  wall  to 
oppose  it.  He  therefore  shrewdly  reasoned  that 
the  tower  was  most  feared  by  the  garrison,  and 
would  be  most  strongly  resisted ;  and  hence  he  had 
advised  the  Count  to  mass  most  of  his  men  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  ready  to  support  the  attack  on 
the  south  wall  when  the  ram  should  have  made 
a  breach.  If  the  tower  should  be  successful,  these 
men  could  readily  be  used  to  follow  up  that  at- 
tack ;  but  Luke  relied  mainly  upon  gaining  an  en- 
trance within  the  walls  when  the  breach  was 
made,   provided   that  the  garrison   should  here 
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weaken  their  defenses.  All  turned  out  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  when  the  combined  attack  began,  the 
blows  of  the  ram,  acting  upon  a  place  already 
weakened,  soon  sent  the  wall  tumbling  down,  and 
though  it  fell  outward,  the  breach  was  thereby 
the  easier  to  mount. 

The  falling  wall  smashed  the  roof  of  the  cat 
and  disabled  the  battering-ram;  but  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  working  the  ram,  had  run  out  and 
escaped  with  their  lives.  Following  the  crash  of 
the  falling  wall  were  heard  the  cries  of  the  Count's 
soldiers  advancing  to  the  breach.  The  fall  of  the 
wall  had  left  an  opening  about  twenty  feet  in 
width,  and  through  this  the  garrison  and  the  be- 
siegers could  see  one  another.  The  men  under 
Edgar's  command  were  gathered  about  an  inner 
gateway  that  was  in  the  main  walls  of  the  castle — 
diagonally  across  from  the  gate  that  had  been  de- 
molished— for  the  ram  had  broken  its  way 
through  the  masonry  below,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  outer  gate  of  the  castle.  One  of  the  gate- 
towers  had  fallen  with  the  ruined  wall.  The 
Count's  assaulting  force  came  on  at  a  run,  and  at 
once  climbed  over  the  pile  of  rocks  that  had  fallen, 
and  over  the  ruins  of  their  "  cat."  They  were  met 
by  a  volley  from  the  archers,  and  the  foremost  of 
the  party  were  struck  down.  Others  folloAved  at 
once,  and  though  a  second  volley  was  poured  upon 
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them,  it  was  not  enough  to  check  their  advance. 
The  pile  of  broken  rocks  offered  a  poor  foothold, 
but  supporting  themselves  with  the  staves  of  their 
spears  or  the  handles  of  their  long  poleaxes,  or 
helping  one  another  as  they  could,  the  Count's  men 
came  bravely  on,  despite  the  loss  inflicted  by  the 
well-aimed  shots  of  the  archers  opposed  to  them. 
The  few  of  the  garrison  who  had  hoped  to  defend 
the  outer  wall  were  easily  driven  back,  and  Edgar 
and  his  men  could  make  a  stand  only  at  the  inner 
gate,  which  was  defended  by  a  light  portcullis 
Ordering  all  his  men  to  retire  within  this  gate- 
way, Edgar  caused  the  portcullis  to  be  lowered, 
hoping  to  resist  the  attack  from  within  that  bar- 
rier since,  being  so  greatly  outnumbered,  he  did 
not  hope  to  hold  his  own  outside. 

Once  behind  the  strong  bars  Edgar's  archers 
sent  so  thick  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  vanguard 
of  their  pursuers  that  it  was  forced  to  retreat  and 
to  find  shelter  out  of  range.  But  at  this  moment 
arrived  the  men  the  Friar  had  sent  to  aid  Edgar 
in  his  defense,  and  these,  taking  convenient  sta- 
tions upon  the  battlements  above,  assailed  the  in- 
vaders with  whatever  could  be  hurled  on  them 
from  above.  The  Count's  men  protected  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  by  cowering  under 
their  shields,  but  their  leader — the  Count  himself 
in  full  armor — saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  delay 
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in  the  outer  bailey  exposed  to  so  galling  an  attack. 
He  therefore  sent  back  for  the  reserve  force  he 
had  left  near  the  wood,  and  ordered  that  scaling- 
ladders  and  light  rams  should  be  brought  so  that 
they  might  deliver  an  assault  upon  the  wall  that 
sheltered  Edgar's  men.  This  re-enforcement  ar- 
rived soon,  though  not  soon  enough  for  the 
Count's  impatience,  and  nearly  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  the  besiegers'  force.  While  some  of  the 
newcomers  raised  their  ladders  against  the  wall, 
others  set  up  a  ram  against  the  portcullis.  This 
ram,  instead  of  being  mounted  upon  rollers  was 
slung  at  the  end  of  a  chain  from  two  beams  joined 
at  the  top,  like  the  letter  V  upside-down.  The 
ram  was  worked  by  men  who  swung  it  forward 
and  back  while  the  chain  supported  the  weight. 
This  machine  delivered  heavy  blows,  but  the  men 
who  operated  it  were  protected  only  by  their 
shields;  and  several  of  them  were  slain,  their 
places  being  at  once  taken  by  others,  for  when 
men  become  warmed  by  the  excitement  of  battle, 
there  are  plenty  who  will  attempt  any  achieve- 
ment or  risk  any  danger. 

Seeing  the  terrific  blows  delivered  by  the  swing- 
ing ram,  some  of  the  garrison  upon  the  wall 
above  brought  from  a  tower,  grappling-irons  or 
hooks  which  they  lowered  until  they  were  able  to 
catch  the  head  of  the  ram,  thus  pulling  it  aside, 
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and  causing  its  blows  to  be  less  effective.  But  the 
assailants  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  climbing 
their  ladders  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  in  order 
to  resist  these  new  enemies  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison were  obliged  to  abandon  the  grappling-iron, 
and  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  long  doubtful,  for  both  sides 
fought  obstinately,  and  several  lost  their  lives  on 
the  edge  of  the  wall.  At  length  the  defenders, 
fighting  at  so  great  an  advantage,  were  able  to 
throw  down  the  ladders,  and  thus  ended  the  at- 
tack. But  meanwhile  the  portcullis  had  been 
broken  down,  and  the  two  parties  were  at  last 
face  to  face — one  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Count  in  person,  the  other  commanded  by  Edgar 
Mortimer. 

Each  of  these  knights  was  defended  by  a  full 
suit  of  the  armor  worn  at  the  time — a  heavy  cyl- 
indrical helmet  covering  the  head  and  supported 
partly  by  the  shoulders;  a  long  haubert  of  chain 
mail,  and  leg-coverings  of  the  same.  Each  car- 
ried a  heavy  shield,  and  while  the  count  was  armed 
with  a  long  sword,  Edgar  carried  a  battle-ax. 

As  the  portcullis  fell,  the  Count  sprang  forw^ard 
to  strike  Edgar  down;  and  the  younger  man,  no 
less  eager,  stood  with  battle-ax  uplifted  to  re- 
ceive the  attack.  But  by  the  rush  of  his  owai  men 
toward  the  narrow  gateway,  the  Count  was  pushed 
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aside,  and  so  the  two  chiefs  could  not  at  first 
come  together.  The  Count's  men,  being  the  more 
numerous,  were  trying  to  pass  through  the  gate- 
way; while  Edgar's  men,  knowing  that  in  open 
ground  they  would  have  much  less  chance  against 
their  assailants,  resisted  desperately,  resolved  to 
hold  their  place  at  any  cost.  Thus  the  battle  raged 
with  great  fury  around  the  gateway,  and  when- 
ever the  assailants  succeeded  in  pushing  Edgar 
and  his  soldiers  a  pace  or  two  backward,  the  de- 
fenders would  rally  and  regain  the  ground  they 
had  lost.  Three  times,  four  times,  this  retreat 
and  return  were  repeated  before  chance  brought 
the  Count  and  Edgar  within  reach  of  each  other's 
arms.  Then  the  Count,  shouting :  "  Leave  him  to 
me — back  men,  back!  "  attacked  Edgar  with  fu- 
rious cuts  which  Edgar  received  upon  his  shield. 
Edgar,  flushed  with  pride  that  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Count,  called  also  to  his  own  men  to  let 
the  duel  go  on.  Not  unwilling  to  see  the  cham- 
pions engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  the  soldiers 
obeyed,  drawing  back  a  few  feet  on  each  side,  and 
leaving  a  clear  space  wherein  Edgar  and  the  Count 
had  freedom  to  ply  their  weapons.  Edgar,  being 
younger  and  weaker  than  his  opponent,  fought 
warily,  contenting  himself  with  receiving  the 
Count's  blade  upon  his  shield,  or  warding  his 
blows  by  interposing  the  handle  of  his  ax. 
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Edgar  had  been  well  trained  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Count,  misled  by  the 
younger  warrior's  seeming  weakness,  might  offer 
him  an  opening.  The  Count,  thinking  Edgar 
was  putting  forth  his  utmost  efforts,  now  pressed 
upon  him,  and  at  last  succeeded  by  a  quick  blow 
in  wounding  the  young  knight  slightly  on  the  left 
shoulder.  Edgar  dropped  his  shield,  and  the 
Count's  men  raised  a  cry,  thinking  that  the  combat 
was  over,  and  that  the  Count  had  only  to  rush  in 
and  give  the  final  blow.  Apparently  the  Count 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  sprang  forward, 
delivering  a  sweeping  stroke  toward  Edgar's  de- 
fenseless left  side.  Naturally,  Edgar  had  ex- 
pected this,  and  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  allowing 
the  blade  to  pass  over  his  head.  The  Count,  car- 
ried round  b}^  the  force  of  his  blow,  could  not  re- 
cover his  balance  instantly,  and  before  he  could 
turn,  Edgar  had  leaped  to  his  feet  again  and  had 
brought  his  battle-ax  down  upon  the  Count's  hel- 
met with  so  fierce  a  blow  that  the  Count  fell  to  the 
ground ;  and  Edgar  placing  one  foot  upon  his  neck 
prevented  him  from  rising.  The  men  of  the  castle 
broke  into  a  cheer,  but  the  cheer  was  cut  short  by 
a  sudden  rush  of  the  angry  soldiers  of  the  Count. 
The  two  parties  met  once  again  at  the  gateway, 
and  the  old  struggle  was  renewed.  In  the  fierce 
fray  that  followed,  the  Count's  men  succeeded  in 
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dragging  him  out  of  the  gate,  but  since  he  had 
been  somewhat  stunned  by  Edgar's  terrific  blow, 
they  carried  him  from  the  field.  Edgar,  also  feel- 
ing somewhat  weakened  by  his  efforts  and  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw — which 
he  would  have  been  unwilling  to  do  except  that 
Hugh  had  now  come  up,  bringing  with  him  the 
additional  men  w^ho  could  now  be  spared  from  the 
defense  of  the  eastern  side. 

But  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  so  greatly 
on  the  side  of  the  besiegers  that  Hugh  decided, 
after  he  had  kept  up  the  struggle  for  the  gateway 
a  short  time  longer,  to  withdraw  his  men  rather 
than  suffer  any  further  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  garrison  could  not  afford,  he  considered,  to 
lose  men  even  at  the  rate  of  one  for  two,  since  they 
were  hardly  a  quarter  as  strong  in  numbers.  But 
before  withdrawing  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the 
assailants  back  from  the  gateway,  so  that  he  could 
gain  time  enough  to  retreat  within  the  intrench- 
ment  that  crossed  the  courtyard  diagonally.  Hugh 
therefore  raised  his  battle-cry,  "  A  Mortimer ! — a 
Mortimer !  "  and  dashed  so  furiously  forward  that 
he  drove  all  before  him.  He  was  bravely  seconded 
by  his  fresher  men,  and  for  a  moment  the  Count's 
men  yielded,  and  were  driven  backward.  Then 
stationing  himself  with  four  or  five  of  his  best 
fighters  in  the  narrow  way,  Hugh  commanded  the 
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rest  to  retreat,  while  he  held  the  pursuers  in 
check.  This  plan  succeeded,  for  before  the 
Count's  men  had  rallied  and  advanced  again  to  the 
attack,  the  garrison  had  secured  their  retreat  into 
the  second  intrenchment,  whereupon,  Hugh  and 
the  rearguard  took  to  their  heels,  and  followed  at 
the  top  of  their  speed. 

The  pursuit  of  this  handful  of  men  was  checked 
by  a  timely  flight  of  arrows,  and  Hugh  and  his 
chosen  band  thus  gained  a  place  of  safety  without 
losing  a  man.  Seeing  the  well-manned  wall  be- 
fore them,  the  assaulting  party  did  not  attempt,  for 
the  moment  to  press  their  advantage,  but  remained 
content — as  well  they  might — with  the  capture  of 
the  gateway.  This  gave  them  possession  of  the 
whole  southern  wall  between  the  towers,  for  the 
defenders  on  the  ramparts  betook  themselves  to 
the  towers,  barring  the  great  doors  behind  them, 
and  stationing  themselves  behind  the  loopholes 
and  near  the  doors  ready  to  resist  any  further 
advance. 

But  both  sides  were  exhausted  by  the  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  and  so  there  came  a  lull  in  the  con- 
flict. The  besiegers  remained  in  possession  of  the 
outer  bailey,  the  breached  outer  wall,  which  they 
soon  after  battered  down,  the  inner  wall  between 
the  towers,  and  had  gained  also  the  gateway  that 
gave  access  to  the  inner  bailey.     The  garrison, 
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however,  still  retained  all  the  towers,  and  thus 
could  command  the  open  courts  and  also  the  un- 
protected ramparts.  If  they  did  not  keep  up  their 
attack  upon  the  besiegers,  it  was  because  they 
did  not  care  to  invite  a  renewal  of  the  struggle, 
Hugh's  foresight  in  constructing  the  diagonal  wall 
across  the  courtyard  was  now  rewarded,  since  this 
fortification  enabled  the  garrison  still  to  command 
the  approaches  to  the  towers.  The  castle  was  now 
converted,  so  far  as  its  defenders  were  in  posses- 
sion, into  a  triangle,  at  the  apex  of  which  stood  the 
great  keep,  rising  high  above  the  other  towers. 
Although  the  besiegers  were  now  inside  the  walls, 
and  could  bring  their  men  close  up  against  the 
towers,  yet  this  was  a  disadvantage  as  well  as  an 
advantage.  While  they  could  bring  their  engines 
to  bear  to  break  down  the  walls,  they  themselves 
would  be  more  easily  attacked  by  the  garrison 
when  they  tried  to  carry  each  of  the  remaining 
strongholds.  From  above,  great  stones,  heavy 
beams,  hot  pitch,  or  boiling  water  could  be 
showered  upon  them,  and  from  the  openings  in 
the  walls  of  the  towers  would  come  flights  of 
arrows,  bolts,  and  quarrels,  discharged  by  invisible 
enemies,  safely  protected  against  return  volleys. 
Possibly,  if  the  Count  had  not  been  injured,  the 
assault  would  have  been  vigorously  pressed ;  but, 
as  has  been  said,  Luke  was  more  fond  of  cautious 
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methods,  and  until  the  Count  was  again  fit  to  lead, 
the  besiegers  looked  to  Luke  for  their  commands. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  siege,  when  at  the  most  criti- 
cal stage,  suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  two 
enemies  remained  under  arms,  almost  in  actual 
contact,  without  either  caring  to  strike  a  blow 
that  would  bring  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  So 
passed  the  rest  of  that  afternoon,  without  further 
strife. 
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CHAPTER  X 

During  the  interval  the  commanders  of  the 
castle  forces  held  a  consultation  in  the  great  hall 
upon  the  ground  floor  of  the  keep.  Edgar, 
though  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  was  painful, 
found  himself  not  seriously  disabled,  and  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Count  de  Ferrers  seemed  to  him 
cheaply  bought  at  so  small  a  price.  The  Friar 
also  was  not  dissatisfied  with  his  efforts  during 
that  exciting  afternoon,  for  he  felt  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  siege-tower  was  due  greatly  to  his 
accurate  marksmanship  with  the  fire-darts.  Hugh, 
alone,  seemed  depressed.  It  is  true  that  his  aid 
at  a  critical  time  had  saved  the  men  stationed  at 
the  inner  gateway,  and  had  enabled  them  to  make 
good  their  retreat  to  a  safer  shelter,  but  this  was 
rather  the  saving  of  a  defeat  than  a  victory. 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  afternoon  had 
proved  most  fortunate  for  the  besiegers.  They 
had  lost  some  men,  but  they  were  in  possession  of 
a  large  part  of  the  castle;  and  if  the  Count  had 
been  overcome  by  Edgar's  battle-ax,  he  had  been 
189 
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carried  from  the  field  and  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured. Hugh  recognized  that  the  garrison  had 
been  outwitted. 

"  It  was  the  strategy  of  Luke  the  Lurdane," 
Hugh  said,  "  that  misled  us.  He  was  wise  in 
•  generalship,  and  sent  his  strongest  force  against 
the  weakest  point,  while  leading  us  to  think  that 
the  tower — now,  thank  the  Lord,  a  pile  of  charred 
logs ! — was  the  main  reliance  of  the  assault.  That 
showed  cleverness,  and  he  overreached  me;  I  ad- 
mit it."     Hugh  looked  deeply  depressed. 

"  But,"  the  Friar  replied,  "  how  could  you  fore- 
tell where  he  would  strike  his  heaviest  blow? 
You  could  not  see  into  the  tower,  and  the  lines  of 
battle  were  formed  back  in  the  woods,  out  of  sight. 
Besides,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Luke  did  not 
blunder.  Suppose  that  he  had  packed  the  tower 
full  of  men,  and  had  then  poured  them  out  upon 
the  ramparts,  armed  with  scaling-ladders,  hooks, 
and  rams — do  you  not  think,  my  good  Hugh,  that 
these  men  might  have  beaten  in  the  doors  of  the 
tower  or  keep,  and  then  captured  us  by  assault? 
It  seems  to  me  that  Luke's  shrewdness  overshot 
his  mark.  These  men  of  slyness  are  too  apt  to 
think  more  of  deceiving  their  enemies  than  of  gain- 
ing their  ends.  Come,  Hugh,  you  reasoned  well, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  an  honest  head  like  yours 
should  not  always  foresee  the  windings  of  a  shifty 
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rogiie  such  as  Luke.  Cheer  up,  man!  The  be- 
siegers have  gained  no  more  than  they  might 
under  better  leadership  have  gained  long  since — 
no  more  than  you  expected  would  fall  into  their 
hands.  And,  thanks  to  our  young  chieftain's  bat- 
tle-ax, Count  de  Ferrers  is  more  likely  to  be  upon 
a  camp-bed  than  upon  horseback  for  some  hours 
to  come.  All  this  is  raking  in  the  embers  of  past 
events.  We  still  hold  all  the  main  buildings  of 
the  castle,  and,  as  you  well  know,  the  task  of  these 
invading  villains  becomes  more  dangerous  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  us,  now  that  we  fight  at  closer 
range,  and  with  the  advantage  of  holding  the 
higher  places.  What  say  you,  Lord  Edgar — 
shall  we  consider  the  outer  w^alls  lost,  and  destroy 
them,  so  far  as  may  be?  " 

"  I  know,"  the  young  commander  replied,  "  that 
you  have  undermined  a  part  of  the  two  walls  on 
the  west  and  south,  so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  castle.  But  will  not  the  southwest 
tower  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  we 
should  now  abandon  it  ?  Have  you  arranged  to 
destroy  that  also?  " 

"  My  lord,"  Hugh  replied,  "  we  have  stored  the 
lowest  rooms  with  loose  heaps  of  faggots  soaked 
well  with  pitch.  If  a  torch  be  set  to  them,  the 
tower  will  fall  within  an  hour." 

"  Is  there  any  hope,"  Edgar  demanded,  "  that 
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we  can  hold  that  tower,  now  that  the  enemy  is  in 
possession  of  the  outer  bailey  and  of  the  southern 
walls?  If  we  cannot  hold  it — the  sooner  it  goes 
down  the  better." 

"  It  cannot  be  held/'  Hugh  assured  him,  shak- 
ing his  head  to  emphasize  the  words.  "  If  they 
are  willing  to  lose  a  few  of  their  men,  they  can 
force  their  way  into  it  from  the  ramparts;  or,  they 
can  bring  up  their  ram  and  batter  it  to  pieces. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  it  is  undermined.  You  re- 
member how  far  the  Count's  miners  had  advanced 
the  tunnel  when  we  smoked  them  out  last  night? 
No  doubt  they  will  expect  us  to  hold  that  tower, 
and  while  it  is  attacked  from  without,  the  miners 
below  will  set  fire  to  the  wooden  props,  and  will 
let  the  whole  structure  fall  to  the  ground.  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  only  a  show  of  defending  it, 
and,  then,  firing  the  faggots  below,  our  men  can 
retreat  to  the  neighboring  tower,  leaving  it  ablaze. 
No  doubt,  seeing  us  in  retreat,  the  Count's  soldiers 
will  hasten  to  enter  the  tower,  and  may  even  pur- 
sue our  men  along  the  ramparts.  In  which  case 
they  are  likely  to  come  to  a  sudden  stoppage,  if 
the  Friar  can  be  believed." 

"  I  wall  answer  for  it  that  when  the  signal 
is  given,  the  Count's  soldiers  will  go  back  faster 
than  they  came,"  Friar  Bacon  said. 

Edgar,  who  did  not  consider  that  he  could  lend 
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aid  in  these  discussions,  now  inquired  whether  it 
was  not  time  to  send  out  some  messenger — the 
Lady  Amabel ,  in  default  of  another — ^to  see 
whether  aid  could  be  lent  to  the  garrison. 
Edgar  proposed  this  with  reluctance,  but  ex- 
plained that  it  was  by  her  own  wish  he  spoke 
of  it.  "  Tlie  Lady  Amabel  will  not  let  me  rest. 
She  insists  that  unless  she  shall  go  soon,  it  may 
be  too  late.  She  thinks  the  earlier  she  goes  the 
better,  and  the  more  likely  she  is  to  bring  aid  to 
us.  So  long  as  the  besiegers  had  obtained  no 
foothold  in  the  castle,  I  was  able  to  reassure  her, 
and  to  claim  that  the  siege  might  be  raised  with- 
out need  of  risking  her  life.  Now,  however,  I 
can  no  longer  make  that  excuse.  The  Count  has 
effected  a  lodgment,  and  bids  fair  to  go  further. 
What  say  you,  Friar  Bacon — ^^1^at  say  you, 
Hugh?"' 

There  was  a  long  silence,  for  although  it  had 
been  decided  that  it  was  best  the  young  girl  should 
go  upon  her  dangerous  mission,  yet  when  the  mo- 
m.ent  came,  all  hesitated.  At  length  the  Friar  an- 
swered, 

"  We  have  lost  lives  in  defense  of  the  castle, 
and  shall — unless  Providence  intervene — lose 
more.  The  Lady  Amabel  is  but  one  of  us,  and 
she  risks  only  her  life  as  do  all  of  us.  She  is 
shrewd  as  a  man,  ready  as  a  boy,  and  may  pass 
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safely  where  any  of  the  men  might  be  taken.  She 
longs  to  go,  and  I  say  that  it  would  be  right  to  let 
her  go.  If  she  is  to  go  at  all,  surely  the  time  has 
come;  for  the  siege  \\nll  be  decided  before  many 
more  days  have  passed.  Besides,  now  it  will  be 
easy  for  her  to  slip  away  while  the  tower  is  flaming 
— for  that  will  hold  every  eye  for  a  mile  about. 
Let  her  disguise  herself  well ;  in  anything  but  min- 
strel garb,  I  should  say,  for  that  bolt  has  been 
shot,  and  has  missed  its  mark." 

"  The  Friar  is  right,"  said  Hugh,  "  for  it  is  her 
own  wish,  and  hi  her  place  one  might  well  long  to 
do  something  for  the  baron  who  has  opened  his 
home  to  a  defenseless  maiden.  Besides,  she  is,  as 
the  Franciscan  says,  shrewd  and  ready.  I  be- 
lieve she  may  bring  us  relief.  To  whom  can  she 
go  ?    Have  you  any  ally  in  mind  ?  " 

"  She  says."  Edgar  replied,  for  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  "  that  there  is  a  friend  to  Baron 
Mortimer  and  an  old  ally  of  her  father  from  whom 
help  may  be  hoped  for.  His  castle  lies  some  fifty 
miles  northward,  and  she  is  confident  she  can  per- 
suade him  to  march  to  our  relief.  My  mother 
also  thinks  so,  for  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  Count  de 
Ferrers.     It  is  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon." 

"  A  good  soldier,  and  a  trusty  knight.  I  know 
him  of  old,"  exclaimed  Hugh.  "  If  he  will  take  up 
our  cause,  we  may  yet  save  the  castle  from  this 
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robber  whose  head  you  well-nigh  crushed — would 
you  had  quite  done  so,  my  lord !  " 

'*  I  will  warn  the  Lady  Amabel  to  be  ready," 
said  Edgar  reluctantly.  "  And  she  will  rejoice, 
though  we  may  grieve."  So  saying,  Edgar  rose 
and  left  the  hall. 

When  alone,  Hugh  and  the  Friar  discussed  the 
plan  for  the  night's  campaign,  and  had  hardly 
finished  when  a  sudden  alarm  sent  them  out  upon 
the  battlements  again. 

It  was  late  dusk  by  this  time,  and  dark  enough 
to  make  it  difficult  to  make  out  just  what  was  go- 
ing on  forward ;  but  when  Hugh  and  the  Friar  had 
passed  along  the  western  wall  and  entered  the 
southwest  tower,  they  saw  from  its  top  that  the 
Count  had  returned  and  was  leading  a  body  of 
his  men  against  the  entrance  to  the  tower.  He 
had  caused  a  heavy  beam,  one  of  those  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  crane,  and  which  had  been  left 
in  the  outer  bailey  near  the  breached  wall,  to  be 
carried  up  to  the  rampart.  With  this,  manned  by 
a  row  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  endeavoring  to  break 
down  the  door,  while  those  who  were  stationed  to 
guard  the  tower  kept  up  a  brisk  shower  of  missiles 
upon  the  assailants.  Protected  by  their  shields, 
the  Count's  men  pressed  forward,  and  suffered 
little  except  when  a  heavy  rock  or  a  beam  of  wood 
could  be  dropped  directly  upon  them  from  the  roof 
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of  the  tower.  The  attacking  party  were  able  to 
dehver  heavy  blows  upon  the  door,  which  was 
cracking  and  must  soon  be  forced. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  door,  Hugh  and  the 
Friar  ordered  their  men  to  chop  to  pieces  the  man- 
gonel that  still  stood  upon  the  tower-roof,  and  to 
brace  its  beams  against  the  door  from  within. 
But  though  the  axmen  went  to  work  with  a  will, 
there  was  not  time.  The  door  cracked,  bent  in- 
ward, and  then  gave  way  at  its  lower  hinge.  At 
this  moment,  there  fell  a  long  beam  from  the  top 
of  the  tower,  striking  the  head  of  the  ram,  and 
carrying  down  two  of  the  foremost  soldiers  who 
were  carrying  it.  This  brought  a  short  delay  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  the  next  blow,  and  Hugh,  run- 
ning nimbly  down  the  tower  stairs,  set  fire  in  sev- 
eral places  to  the  faggots  piled  up  in  a  lower 
room.  Returning,  he  gave  orders  that  his  men 
should  withdraw  from  the  tower,  and  as  noise- 
lessly as  they  could  they  slipped  out  one  by  one, 
ran  across  the  rampart,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
northwest  tower,  whence  they  sent  their  arrows 
against  the  Count's  men. 

Hardly  had  the  garrison  deserted  the  tower, 
when  the  door  fell,  and  the  assailants  dropping  the 
ram,  rushed  in  with  drawn  swords,  only  to  find 
the  tower  empty,  and  to  be  met  bv  rolling  volumes 
of  stifling  smoke.     They  could  not  remain  within 
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the  tower,  for  it  was  impossible  to  breathe  the  hot 
and  choking  fumes  of  the  pitch ;  and  so  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  again  to  the  south  wall, 
whence  they  could  only  watch  the  advance  of  the 
flames  that  now  shone  red  through  the  loopholes, 
and  poured  out  of  the  doorway  as  if  from  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano.  They  seemed  uncertain 
what  to  do.  But  suddenly  the  voice  of  Luke  the 
Lurdane  was  heard  crying :  "  To  the  other 
tower!     Down  with  the  door!  " 

Encouraged  by  the  hope  of  capturing  at  least 
one  of  the  towers,  the  great  beam  was  lifted  again, 
and  with  a  rush  they  dashed  it  upon  the  oak 
door.  But  the  Friar  had  expected  this  attack, 
and  had  provided  for  it.  This  was  one  of  the 
portions  of  the  wall  that  he  and  Hugh  had  under- 
mined, and  as  soon  as  an  attack  was  fairly  begun 
upon  the  door  of  the  southeast  tower,  the  Friar, 
drawing  from  his  bosom  a  whistle  that  hung  by  a 
hempen  cord  around  his  neck,  blew  it  shrilly  three 
times,  and  then,  after  a  pause,  three  times  again. 

So  sharp  was  the  sound  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  din  of  conflict  and 
voices  of  besiegers  and  besieged,  and  it  reached  the 
ear  for  which  it  was  intended.  For  a  soldier  had 
been  stationed  in  the  ground  floor  of  that  tower, 
with  orders  to  light  a  fuse  that  projected  from  a 
hole  in  the  wall  at  his  side.     Hearing  the  whistle, 
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he  Struck  a  spark  into  his  tinder-box,  hghted  a 
match  and  as  soon  as  he  had  applied  the  flame  to 
the  fuse,  took  to  his  heels. 

Fortunately  for  the  besiegers,  the  explosion  of 
the  Friar's  mine  happened  to  take  place  just  as 
they  had  retired  in  order  to  repeat  their  assault 
with  the  ram  ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  foremost  men 
were  near  enough  to  be  injured.  With  a  roar 
and  a  shock  that  deafened  them,  the  mine  ex- 
ploded, shattering  the  wall  above  it,  and  leaving 
a  wide  gap  between  the  tower  and  the  ruined  end 
of  the  wall.  But  the  effect  of  the  explosion  upon 
the  assailants  was  much  greater  than  any  harm 
done  by  it  to  them  or  to  the  castle.  The  noise, 
like  nothing  they  had  ever  heard  except  a  thunder- 
bolt, the  terrific  power  shown  by  the  flying  upward 
of  the  massive  stonework,  the  shattering  of  the 
heavy  wall  at  a  single  blow,  the  flash  of  light  and 
flame,  and  above  all  the  sulphurous  fumes  and  the 
heavy  smoke — all  combined  to  make  the  Count's 
men  think  that  the  infernal  regions  had  opened  at 
their  very  feet.  Without  a  moment's  pause  they 
broke  and  fled  wherever  they  could  go,  dropping 
the  great  beam,  and  some  of  them  even  flinging 
down  their  weapons  as  they  ran.  In  vain  the 
Count  and  a  few  of  his  bravest  followers  strove 
to  halt  the  panic-stricken  soldiers.  The  smell  of 
sulphur  meant  to  these  superstitious  soldiers  the 
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very  presence  of  Satan  himself,  and  the>'  could  not 
be  stayed.  A  number  were  pushed  over  the  edge 
of  the  rampart  and  falHng  into  the  courtyard 
were  killed  or  seriously  injured ;  but  most  of  them 
made  their  way  down  the  ladders  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness. 

Hugh,  seeing  the  confusion  into  which  the  at- 
tacking party  had  been  thrown  by  the  explosion, 
led  a  body  of  his  archers  out  into  the  courtyard 
through  a  side  opening  in  the  diagonal  intrench- 
ment,  and  by  delivering  a  heavy  volley  of  arrows 
put  to  flight  the  few  men  of  the  Count  who  were 
still  upon  the  rampart  of  the  south  wall — so  that 
it  was  once  more  cleared  of  the  enemy.  Hugh 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  if  he  could  have 
held  the  recaptured  ground,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  the  lives  it  would  cost  them.  As  soon  as 
the  Count's  men  could  be  rallied,  he  knew  that  the 
breach  would  admit  them  to  the  outer  bailey,  and 
that  since  the  burning  of  the  southwest  tower 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  making  a  stand  once 
more  at  the  inner  gate,  where  Edgar  had  engaged 
the  Count  in  single  combat.  So  he  withdrew  his 
men  to  the  shelter  of  the  defenses  that  were  yet 
uninjured,  where  they  stood  watching  the  foun- 
tain of  fire  that  rose  from  the  southwest  tower. 

Later  in  the  night,  the  event  showed  that  the 
besiegers  had,  as  the  Friar  supposed,  mined  the 
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tower.  For,  as  its  burning  timbers  fell  and 
plunged  through  the  floors,  an  opening  into  the 
mine  below  must  have  admitted  some  flam- 
ing brands  to  the  props,  which  caught  fire,  burned 
away,  and  felt  the  stonework  without  support. 
The  whole  tower  toppled,  cracked,  and  then  fell 
with  a  shock  that  shook  the  castle  to  its  lowest 
foundations. 

Hugh  knew  that  the  western  wall  was  also 
mined  just  beyond  the  northwest  tower,  and  he 
now  proposed  to  the  Friar  that  it  be  blown  up,  so 
as  to  leave  standing  only  the  triangular  portion 
formed  by  the  two  remaining  walls  and  the  in- 
trenchment  that  joined  them.  The  Friar,  how- 
ever, reminded  Hugh  of  the  panic  caused  among 
their  enemies  by  the  first  mine,  and  advised  that 
the  other  be  kept  in  reserve  for  an  effective  mo- 
ment. Hugh  could  not  deny  that  there  was  good 
sense  in  the  suggestion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  w^ait 
until  the  attack  should  be  renewed.  But  the  rest 
of  that  night  passed  without  the  return  of  the  be- 
siegers. They  had  withdrawn  entirely  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  castle,  and  it  was  with  great 
diffculty  that  the  Count  and  his  faithful  Luke 
could  keep  them  from  abandoning  the  siege  alto- 
gether. Luke  went  among  them  arguing,  entreat- 
ing, and  making  promises  to  keep  them  up  to  their 
task.     He  was  met  by  the  statement  that  "  they 
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had  engaged  to  fight  men — not  devils  and  en- 
chanters. If  they  were  to  meet  swords,  spears, 
and  arrows — that  was  all  in  a  soldier's  lifetime, 
and  they  could  return  as  good  as  they  received. 
But  they  did  not  m.ean  to  fight  thunder  and 
lightning,  nor  the  foul  sorcery  of  the  Black 
Art." 

To  all  this  Luke  replied  that  there  was  no  sor- 
cery in  the  matter.  There  had  been  a  mining  of 
the  wall,  and  some  Greek  fire  stored  below  had 
become  ignited,  making  a  great  light  and  turmoil. 
But  it  was  all  over  now,  and  the  defenders  had 
but  put  another  breach  into  their  own  walls  for 
the  easier  entry  of  their  foes.  Luke  assured  them 
that  he  had  often  seen  Greek  fire  used  in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  there  was  no  sorcery  in  it.  Gradually, 
the  efifect  of  the  awful  explosion  having  passed 
from  their  minds,  Luke  won  back  their  confidence, 
and  by  assuring  the  men  that  the  castle  must  sur- 
render soon,  gave  them  some  heart  for  the  fight. 
But  both  Luke  and  the  Count  deemed  it  wiser  to 
wait  until  daylight  before  renewing  the  attack, 
since  another  such  experience  in  the  darkness 
might  send  their  men  away  forever. 

Although  the  Count  and  Luke  had  kept  up  a 
brave  face  before  their  soldiers,  when  they  were 
alone  in  the  Count's  tent,  they  talked  much  less 
confidently  of  the  night's  great  happening. 
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"  What  devil's  v/ork  is  this,  Luke?  "  the  Count 
asked.  "  Heard  ever  a  man  such  a  horrible  roar  ? 
And  did  you  see,  Luke,  how  the  wall  rocked  like 
a  cockleshell  on  the  waters,  before  it  fell  ?  Where 
did  the  Mortimers  get  the  infernal  compound  that 
rends  rocks  as  if  they  were  but  eg-gshells?  " 

Luke  shook  his  head.  He  was  pale  and 
thoughtful,  for  he  could  not  account  for  the  ex- 
plosion. He  had  seen  Greek  fire  in  the  Holy 
Land,  where  it  had  been  spouted  through  tubes. 
hurled  in  kegs,  and  poured  from  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged towns.  But  he  well  knew  that  there  was 
something  more  than  Greek  fire  at  work  when 
that  castle  wall  flew  upward.  At  length  he  raised 
his  head  suddenly,  as  he  remembered  the  visit  of 
the  Franciscan  to  their  camp. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he  with  conviction,  "  I  believe 
that  I  have  the  key  to  the  mystery.  Do  you  re- 
member that  old  Friar  whom,  dressed  as  a  min- 
strel, we  captured  in  our  lines?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  what  of  him  ?  He  was  but  a  dod- 
dering old  fool,  begging  his  way  through  the 
countryside." 

"  Those  friars  are  often  learned  men,"  Luke 
answered,  "  and  since  they  travel  throughout  the 
world,  they  come  upon  strange  secrets.  Besides, 
they  confide  in  one  another,  and  they  tell  each 
other  all  the  mischief  they  know." 
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"What  matters  it?"  asked  the  Count,  impa- 
tiently. 

"  He  is  the  man,"  said  Luke  positively.  "  He 
must  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  East;  and 
has  made  some  infernal  compound  that  tears  rocks 
and  splinters  them.  I  wish  we  had  hung  the 
shaven-pated  wretch  while  we  had  him !  But  you 
would  let  him  go,  my  lord." 

"  Yes,"  the  Count  answered  boldly,  "  and  would 
again.  I  meddle  not  with  the  gray,  black,  or 
brown  friars.  It  brings  bad  luck,  and  I'll  none  of 
it.  Why,  once  I  did  but  cause  one  of  them  to  be 
flogged  and  sent  about  his  business  when  he  came 
begging  about  my  castle-gate,  and.  Luke,  within  a 
fortnight  I  did  sprain  my  wrist  and  lost  a  favorite 
hawk !  I  send  them  about  their  business  still,  but 
I  harm  them  not." 

"  If  we  fail  to  take  the  castle,"  Luke  broke  out, 
"  it  will  be  through  the  gray-coated  friar — mark 
me — my  lord,  for  I  do  not  jest.  I  hope  he  has 
no  more  such  infernal  contrivings  to  let  loose 
upon  us,  for  not  a  man  of  all  our  force  will  stir 
abroad  this  night.  And  while  we  are  idling  here, 
who  knows  what  is  doing  at  the  castle?  They 
will  be  but  laggard  if  they  do  not  at  least  clear  out 
the  moat  again." 

But  Luke  was  wrong.  Hugh  was  too  cautious 
to  risk  his  men  in  the  open.     He  feared  that  the 
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forces  of  the  enemy  might  be  near  enough  to 
charge  upon  his  workmen ;  and  besides,  he  reahzed 
that  to  dig  away  the  earth  that  formed  the  cause- 
way across  the  moat  would  not  long  delay  the 
besiegers.  They  could  easily  construct  a  rolling 
bridge  and  place  it  over  the  moat  within  an  hour 
or  two.  Also,  his  men  were  weary,  and  they,  too, 
had  been  greatly  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  al- 
though he  and  the  Friar  had  done  their  best  to 
assure  them  that  it  was  no  accident,  but  a  pre- 
arranged surprise.  So  he  sent  them  to  rest,  after 
serving  out  an  ample  supply  of  food  and  ale,  leav- 
ing only  double  sentries  upon  the  walls. 

Amabel,  having  been  informed  that  it  was  de- 
cided she  should  set  out  that  night,  went  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lady 
Mortimer,  arranged  her  disguise.  She  had  made 
her  costume  ready  some  time  before.  This  was 
not  a  difficult  undertaking,  since  it  w^as  only  such 
a  ragged  dress  as  the  poorest  farmer's  boy  might 
wear.  Around  her  waist,  underneath  her  cloth- 
ing, she  had  a  leather  belt,  made  double  and  con- 
taining a  few  gold  bezants.  She  carried  her 
little  dagger  in  her  bosom,  and  over  her  shoulder 
was  a  battered  scrip  containing  some  bits  of  bread 
and  meat.  She  carried  no  written  message  of  any 
sort,  since  it  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  risk. 
She  had  soiled  and  begrimed  her  face  and  hands, 
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and  her  long  hair  was  cropped  close  in  peasant 
fashion.  When  all  was  done,  Lady  Mortimer 
stood  back  and  holding  a  large  candle  examined 
the  work  critically,  feeling  that  any  error  in  the 
disguise  might  cost  Amabel  her  life.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  criticise,  To  all  appearance  the 
young  girl  was  changed  into  a  rough  peasant  boy, 
except  that  her  skin  was  not  tanned  by  the  sun 
and  outdoor  air.  But  to  account  for  this,  Amabel 
had  a  story  to  tell.  She  meant  to  represent  her- 
self as  an  orphan  boy,  who  had  been  left  destitute 
and  ill,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  an  uncle  living 
not  far  from  Nottingham.  As  Amabel  had  lived 
near  Nottingham  only  a  few  years  before,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  region,  she  expected 
no  difficulty  in  telling  a  straight  story ;  or,  rather, 
a  crooked  story  that  would  seem  straight. 

When  all  was  ready  she  bade  Lady  Mortimer, 
Hugh,  and  the  Friar  farewell,  and  accompanied 
by  Edgar,  who  awaited  her,  went  by  a  secret  pas- 
sage underground  that  led  her  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  there  was  an  opening  far  from  the 
castle.  Edgar  carried  his  battle-ax  and  a  small 
taper  to  light  the  way,  and  went  first  as  the  pas- 
sage might  possibly  have  been  discovered  and 
guarded  by  the  Count's  men. 

But  on  reaching  the  opening  they  found  noth- 
ing suspicious,  and  so  stepped  boldly  out  into  the 
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fresh  night  air.  Edgar  was  anxious  and  almost 
repented  his  consent  to  her  going;  but  the  young 
girl,  now  that  her  course  was  resolved  upon,  and 
her  enterprise  begun,  seemed  not  only  cheerful 
but  even  gay.  She  insisted  upon  being  called 
"  Harry,"  and  refused  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  failure. 

With  a  last  embrace,  Edgar  bade  her  God- 
speed, and  choked  down  a  lump_  in  his  throat  as 
he  saw  her  disappear  in  the  darkness.  He  had 
little  fear  that  she  would  be  met  by  any  of  the 
Count's  men,  and  he  was  uneasy  only  because  of 
the  long  journey  before  her,  and  the  many  acci- 
dents that  might  happen.  Yet  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  she  would  carry  out  her  mission  better 
than  any  other  inmate  of  the  castle,  and  believed 
that  no  other  could  as  well  be  spared.  He  was 
discouraged  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  siege,  and 
saw  that  every  man  of  the  garrison  might  be 
needed  if  they  vv^ere  to  hold  out  until  relief  could 
come. 

He  turned  away  at  last,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
entering  the  low  opening,  carefully  concealed  it  by 
replacing  the  bushes  and  stones  that  had  been  dis- 
placed. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

As  soon  as  the  Lady  Amabel,  now  lost  in  the 
person  of  "  Harry  "  the  farmer-boy,  had  seai  Ed- 
gar re-enter  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  she  placed  her 
dagger  handily  within  her  ragged  frock — a  loose, 
short-sleeved  garment  descending  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Her  head  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  hood 
that  was  drawn  downward  until  the  face  appeared 
through  an  opening,  and  the  lower  edges  protected 
her  shoulders.  Her  legs  were  covered  by  loose 
hose  or  trousers  bound  tight  by  wrappings,  and 
on  her  feet  were  coarse  shoes  of  hide.  The  dress 
was  of  russet  cloth,  much  patched  and  well  worn, 
but  warm  and  comfortable;  and  the  heavy  hood 
helped  to  hide  her  face.  As  all  the  garments  were 
clumsy  and  ill-fitting,  her  figure  was  well  con- 
cealed, and  she  might  well  have  been  taken  for  the 
rough  country  lad  she  pretended  to  be.  When  she 
suddenly  felt  that  she  was  alone  in  the  great  dark- 
ness, her  heart  misgave  her,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  fell  upon  her  knees.  Then,  with  cour- 
age restored,  she  climbed  up  the  river-bank,  and 
209 
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advanced  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  bushes  that 
grew  along  the  riverside.  By  turning  her  head  to 
the  right  she  could  see  the  great  bulk  of  the  castle 
black  against  the  sky,  and  she  saw  also  by  a  light 
column  of  smoke  arising  beyond  its  keep  that  the 
remains  of  the  burnt  tower  still  smoldered.  Here 
and  there  a  narrow  strip  of  light  showed  through 
a  loophole,  and  as  she  looked  she  heard  the  voice 
of  a  sentry  announcing  that  all  was  quiet.  Al- 
most directly  in  front  of  her  were  the  tiny  points 
of  light  that  revealed  the  embers  of  the  camp-fires 
left  by  the  Count's  soldiers. 

She  turned  to  the  left,  following  the  river-bank, 
but  keeping  well  within  the  fringe  of  bushes. 
There  was  little  risk,  had  she  but  known  it,  but  she 
went  as  cautiously  as  if  the  slightest  noise  would 
bring  a  challenge,  and  hence  could  not  make  rapid 
progress.  No  disguise  would  avail,  she  was  well 
aware,  should  she  be  found  by  any  of  the  Count's 
soldiers,  since  the  country  folk  had  long  ago 
abandoned  their  little  settlement,  giving  over  the 
region  around  the  castle  to  the  soldiery.  She 
therefore  crept  cautiously  on,  not  daring  even  to 
break  a  twig  or  to  push  her  way  through  the  small 
bushes.  Now  and  then  she  startled  birds  and 
other  woodland  creatures,  and  each  time  this  oc- 
curred she  would  catch  her  breath  and  shrink  back 
in  alarm.     Slow  as  was  her  pacej  she  made  good 
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progress,  for  she  never  halted,  and  she  lost  no 
time  by  going  astray  since  she  had  only  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  river.  About  eight  miles  east- 
ward of  the  castle,  Amabel  knew  that  there  was 
a  bridge,  and  she  intended  to  cross  the  river 
there. 

So  slow  was  her  progress  that  it  was  three  hours 
before  she  had  gone  these  eight  miles;  but  when 
she  reached  the  bridge  and  was  safely  upon  the 
further  side,  she  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  thinking 
that  the  most  dangerous  part  of  her  journey  was 
over.  The  bridge  was  not  far  from  a  little  ham- 
let in  which  dwelt  a  family  who  were  indebted  to 
the  Mortimers  for  many  kindnesses,  and  Amabel 
meant  to  remain  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  and  then  to  beg  their  assistance  in  continu- 
ing her  journey. 

She  knew  that  there  were  several  dogs  nmning 
loose  in  the  village,  and  before  approaching  it. 
she  cut  a  stout  cudgel  for  defense.  She  was  in 
hopes  that  the  animals  would  know  her,  since  she 
had  often  spoken  to  them  in  passing ;  but  then  she 
had  been  on  horseback, and  it  was  in  daylight, 
whereas  now  she  was  but  a  night  wanderer  whom 
they  might  suspect  of  evil  designs.  Holding  her 
cudgel  ready  she  went  noiselessly  toward  the 
house  of  the  farming  folk  she  knew,  walking  more 
and  more  slowly  as  she  approached.     Despite  her 
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precautions,  the  dogs  heard  her,  and  began  to  bark 
loudly.  She  stopped  and  spoke  to  the  one  whose 
name  she  happened  to  remember : 

"  Hola,  Hector!  "  she  cried,  "  here.  Hector!  " 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  dog  ceased  to  bark 
and  whined  softly.  She  called  him  again,  and 
then  he  came  forward  to  be  petted.  Opening  her 
scrip,  she  gave  the  dog  a  bit  of  meat,  and  then 
went  fearlessly  forward,  and  rapped  on  the  low 
door  of  the  cottage.  After  a  slight  delay,  she  saw 
a  light,  and  then  someone  opened  the  door.  It 
was  the  goodman  of  the  farm,  and  he  asked 
sharply : 

"  Who  is  there?  Where  are  the  dogs ?  What 
do  you  want,  rousing  honest  folks  at  this  hour  of 
night?" 

"  Your  dogs,  goodman,  knew  me  quicker  than 
their  master,"  she  replied,  pushing  back  the  cape 
from  her  face. 

He  held  the  light  up,  shielding  it  from  the  wind, 
and  said,  not  unkindly :  "  By  the  voice  it  should 
be  a  lass;  but  by  the  hose  it  seems  a  lad.  Who 
are  you  ? — for  I  cannot  make  out  by  the  light  of 
this  flickering  taper.     Whence  do  you  come?  " 

"  I  know  not  if  you  will  believe  me,"  Amabel  re- 
plied, laughing,  "  but  I  am  in  truth  the  Lady 
Amabel  Manners  from  Mortimer  Castle,  and  I 
come  to  beg  for  shelter  for  the  night.     More  shall 
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you  know  when  you  grant  me  admittance,  for  I 
have  come  by  stealth  and  would  be  glad  to  hide 
myself  with  you." 

"  In  truth,  you  are  the  Lady  Amabel,"  ex- 
claimed the  goodman,  "  but  what  masquerade  or 
mumming " 

"  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  Count  de  Ferrers 
has  come  with  his  men  to  take  our  castle?  "  she 
asked,  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  admitted  her  to 
the  cottage.  ''For  weeks  he  has  been  waging 
war  against  us,  and  he  has  battered  down  a 
good  part  of  our  walls,  and  slain  some  of  our 
people." 

"  I  had  heard  something  of  it,"  the  farmer  an- 
swered, as  he  threw  a  bundle  of  sticks  upon  the 
fire,  and  blew  the  embers  into  life.  Tlie  light 
twigs  caught,  and  in  a  moment  the  room  was 
bright.  Then  the  farmer  turned  and  gazed  curi- 
ously at  his  visitor,  who  blushed  and  turned  away 
in  confusion. 

"  We  have  been  so'  busy  harvesting,"  the 
farmer  went  on,  "  that  we  knew  nothing  certain 
of  the  stories  that  came  to  us.  Gaffer  Mead  of  the 
Mill  knew  the  siege  was  threatened,  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  left  their  cottage  by  the  castle 
to  come  dwell  with  him.  But  we  farm-folk  are 
not  fond  of  battlefields,  and  are  glad  to  remain 
quiet  so  long  as  the  soldiery  will  but  leave  us  to 
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our  work.  Does  the  castle  hold  out,  and  will  it 
abide  the  Count's  attack?  Shame  on  him — I 
would  I  were  the  leader  of  a  hundred  belted 
knights,  and  the  siege  would  be  raised  before  to- 
morrow eve!  " 

In  reply  Amabel  told  enough  of  the  happenings 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  fight,  and 
then  explained  her  mission.  She  begged  that  he 
w^ould  give  her  shelter  for  the  night,  and  would 
then  help  her  on  her  way.  The  farmer  roused  his 
wife,  and  after  promising  her  his  aid  in  the  morn- 
ing, saw  that  she  was  attended  to  by  the  women  of 
the  farm,  and  made  comfortable.  They  were  all 
glad  to  serve  her,  for  Amabel  was  a  favorite  with 
them,  and  soon  she  was  sleeping  as  securely  as  if 
in  her  own  apartment  at  home.  Her  walk,  and, 
still  more  her  excitement  had  worn  her  out,  and 
she  did  not  awake  until  sunrise,  when  the  unaccus- 
tomed noises  of  the  farm  roused  her  from  visions 
of  hand-to-hand  conflicts  with  the  Count's  sol- 
diers— who  in  her  dreams  appeared  four  times 
their  natural  size,  and  were  ferocious  giants,  such 
as  were  sung  about  by  the  minstrels  and  trou- 
badours. 

She  arose  and  put  on  the  costume  she  had  worn 
from  the  castle,  and  going  into  the  kitchen,  begged 
that  she  might  assist  in  the  housework.  The 
good-wife  was  shocked  at  the  proposal,  but  the 
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young  girl  insisted,  giving  as  a  reason  that  she 
must  act  the  part  she  had  assumed  for  fear  lest 
some  of  the  neighbors  should  report  her  presence 
in  disguise.  After  the  morning  meal  was  finished, 
Amabel  explained  more  fully  the  purpose  of  her 
expedition,  and  asked  the  farmer  to  advise 
her. 

The  goodman  sat  before  his  fire  upon  a  rude 
settle,  chin  in  hand,  and  in  deen  reflection.  At 
last  he  spoke : 

**  My  lady,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  go  with  you. 
With  me  you  may  travel  securely;  without  me, 
you  might  be  suspected,  and  be  stopped.  You  are 
not  one  of  us.  The  clothes  are  right  enough,  but 
your  talk,  your  ways,  hands,  feet — everything 
would  betray  you  to  a  keen  eye.  Besides,  alone 
you  might  be  robbed  or  murdered,  beggar  though 
you  seem.  With  me,  I  can  take  you  safely  to  the 
next  market-town,  and  then  get  my  friends  there 
to  send  you  forward.  Lord  Mortimer  has  done 
me  many  a  good  turn,  and  now,  in  his  son's 
need,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  serve  him,  and  do  it 
gladly." 

Amabel  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  reject  his  offer, 
and  not  long  afterward  they  departed  together 
riding  upon  a  rude  wagon  piled  high  with  bags  of 
barley.  The  farmer  met  one  or  two  upon  the  road, 
and  was  careful  to  let  them  know  that  he  was 
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going  to  put  his  wife's  cousin,  an  oqphan  boy,  to 
work  with  a  miller.  Several  of  these  spoke  kindly 
of  the  "  boy,"  saying  he  looked  "  white,  and  as  if 
he  needed  tanning  in  the  sun,"  but  none  showed 
much  curiosity.  In  spite  of  her  uneasiness,  Ama- 
bel soon  fell  asleep  because  of  the  slow  jogging 
over  the  uneven  road,  whereupon  the  kind  farmer 
covered  her  softly  with  some  empty  sacks,  and  she 
did  not  wake  until  he  drew  up  at  an  inn,  late  that 
afternoon,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  market-town. 
So  she  had  safely  made  the  first  stages  of  her 
journey,  but  now  must  rely  upon  her  own  resour- 
ces, since  the  farmer  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
acquaintance  trustworthy  enough  to  assist  her  on 
her  way  northward.  But  he,  at  Amabel's  request, 
changed  a  piece  of  silver  for  her  into  money  more 
likely  to  be  owned  by  one  in  her  condition.  Then 
the  farmer  said :  "  Good-by,  Harry,  my  lad. 
I  can  go  no  further  with  you.  But  I  shall  hear  of 
you,  and  if  you  should  need  a  home,  remember 
that  the  string  is  always  on  the  outside  of  the  door 
for  you." 

With  these  words  the  farmer  drove  off,  and 
Amabel,  not  daring  to  linger  at  the  inn,  set  out 
briskly  a.long  the  road.  She  had  washed  her  face 
and  hands  before  traveling  with  the  farmer,  but 
now,  at  the  first  roadside  brook,  she  once  more 
soiled  both  face  and  hands  that  she  might  pass  as 
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a  beggar.  She  remembered  as  she  walked  a  say- 
ing of  Friar  Bacon's.  She  did  not  know  the 
Latin  words  he  had  used, 

'■  Vacuus  viator  cant  at  coram  latrone." 
but  she  recalled  it  in  English,  '*  the  pauper  may 
sing  though  he  meet  with  a  robber  " ;  and  she 
believed  she  had  little  to  fear  from  the  poor,  if 
she  were  poor  herself.  So  she  walked  bravely  on, 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead  so  that  she  might 
slip  into  the  bushes  in  case  she  should  see  upon  the 
road  any  whom  she  did  not  care  to  meet.  She  tried 
not  to  walk  too  fast  for  fear  of  being  wearied,  but 
whenever  she  thought  of  the  people  of  the  castle, 
she  would  hasten  her  steps. 

About  the  same  hour  that  saw  Amabel's  de- 
parture from  the  farmhouse,  saw  also  a  renewal  of 
the  attack  upon  the  remaining  defenses  of  the 
castle.  The  Count's  forces  came  on  in  much  the 
same  battle  formation  they  had  adopted  upon  the 
first  day  of  their  appearance;  but  this  time  they 
advanced  more  cautiously,  having  learned  that  the 
garrison  was  bold  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
every  slip  made  by  their  enemies.  They  did  not 
know  what  had  been  prepared  for  them  during  the 
night ;  and  so  this  attack  was  preceded  by  a  light 
skirmish-line,  which  carefully  examined  the 
ground  for  evidence  of  an  ambush  or  a  pitfall. 
The  garrison  was  warned  of  the  attack  by  the 
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sentries,  who  wound  their  horns  as  soon  as  the. 
line  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  The  de- 
fenders were  drawn  up  along  the  remaining  walls, 
the  larger  part  of  their  force  being  ranged  along 
the  new  rampart  Hugh  had  constructed,  against 
which  the  attack  was  sure  to  be  delivered.  For 
the  defense  of  this  intrenchment,  Hugh  relied 
mainly  upon  his  archers  and  crossbowmen,  of 
whom  he  had  between  thirty  and  forty,  though 
some  had  been  lost  in  the  previous  attacks.  These 
men  Hugh  himself  had  trained  carefully,  and  they 
were  under  strict  discipline,  making  the  volleys 
they  delivered  exceedingly  effective.  They  seldom 
fired  at  will,  but  could  loose  their  shafts  all  to- 
gether at  the  word  of  command,  either  firing  at  a 
single  mark  or  each  at  his  own.  It  can  be  under- 
stood that  thirty  stout  bowmen,  all  of  whom  were 
fair  marksmen,  when  all  sent  their  arrows  against 
a  single  part  of  an  advancing  line  could  do  great 
execution. 

The  Count's  little  army  came  steadily  on,  crossed 
the  moat  by  means  of  the  causeway,  clambered 
through  the  breach  in  the  outer  wall,  and  then, 
sheltered  behind  the  remains  of  the  south  wall, 
were  re-formed  and  received  their  orders  for  the  as- 
sault upon  the  intrenchment — which,  besides  being 
guarded  by  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  was  an  earth- 
work strengthened  with  heavy  timbers,  and  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  thickly  set  palisade,  behind  which 
the  archers  and  pikemen  were  sheltered.  The 
work  would  not  have  long  resisted  stones  flung 
from  powerful  machines,  but  offered  a  strong  bar- 
rier against  a  storming-party.  It  was  not  so  high 
as  the  castle  walls,  but  since  it  was  guarded  at 
each  end  by  the  yet  uncaptured  towers,  the  enemy, 
in  advancing  against  it,  would  receive  a  galling 
flank  fire  from  the  loopholes.  All  the  strength  of 
the  position  was  evident  to  Luke  at  a  glance,  and 
he  advised  the  Count  once  more  against  an  open 
attack.  The  Count,  with  his  usual  impatience,  re- 
fused to  be  guided  by  Luke,  and  busied  himself  in 
ordering  the  line  of  battle,  and  directing  his  petty 
officers  as  to  disposition  of  their  men.  Before  de- 
livering the  final  attack  the  men  were  sheltered  be- 
hind the  main  south  wall,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  intrenchment,  they  would  have  to  divide  into 
two  columns — one  entering  through  the  gap  on 
their  right,  where  the  mine  opened  a  wide  breach, 
and  the  other  clambering  over  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  tower. 

The  Count  decided  to  lead  one  of  these  wings, 
while  to  Luke  was  given  command  of  the  other. 
While  maturing  these  plans  the  forces  of  the  be- 
siegers were  not  left  entirely  unmolested,  for  they 
were  within  range  from  the  southeast  tower,  and 
now  and  then  an  arrow  was  sent  to  prove  that  the 
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garrison  was  on  the  alert.  But  by  keeping  close 
to  the  wall  and  protecting  themselves  behind  their 
shields,  the  Count's  soldiers  escaped  serious  injury. 
The  Count  himself  was  hit  several  times,  but 
though  the  arrows  .stung  him  through  his  mail, 
they  did  not  penetrate,  having  hit  at  an  angle  and 
glanced.  These  narrow  escapes  were  a  warning 
against  unnecessary  delay,  and  so,  as  soon  as  he 
was  sure  all  was  in  readiness,  and  his  commands 
were  understood,  the  Count  gave  the  order  for  the 
assault. 

At  once  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  grasped 
their  weapons,  and  dividing  into  two  columns 
poured  through  the  breaks  of  the  wall  upon  the 
open  courtyard.  The  Count  had  made  a  serious 
mistake.  He  had  not  reflected  that  while  Luke's 
men  would,  on  passing  through  the  eastern  breach, 
find  themselves  right  against  the  intrenchment. 
his  own  column  would  have  to  charge  across  the 
whole  length  of  the  courtyard. 

Hugh  seeing  the  men  under  Luke  emerge  from 
shelter  and  nm  toward  the  earthwork,  at  once 
commanded  his  archers  to  send  a  volley  against 
them.  At  such  close  range  the  arrows  could  not 
miss  their  mark,  and  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
Luke's  soldiers  were  struck  down.  Again,  adjust- 
ing a  second  arrow  to  the  string,  the  archers  fired 
at  the  word;  and  again  with  great  loss  to  their 
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enemy.  The  men  who  were  carrying  beams  to 
bridge  the  ditch,  and  those  who  had  ladders  to 
scale  the  earthwork,  dropped  them  and  took  refuge 
behind  the  ruin  of  the  south  wall.  The  men  were 
brave  enough,  but  even  the  steadiest  soldiers  might 
well  have  retreated  before  those  two  deadly  vol- 
leys fired  with  such  good  aim,  and  with  all  the 
archers  shooting  so  precisely  at  command.  The 
Count's  men,  although  coming  at  a  run,  were  not 
yet  close  to  the  ditch  when  Luke's  party  had  been 
repulsed;  and  before  they  could  cross  the  ditch 
and  fix  their  hooked  ladders  to  the  walls,  the  whole 
force  of  the  archers  was  directed  against  them. 
Like  the  soldiers  Luke  had  led,  these  also  stood 
two  volleys ;  but  as  they  saw  how  many  had  been 
hit,  some  turned  to  run,  others  followed,  and  in  a 
few  moments  they  were  in  full  retreat.  The  Count 
stood  his  ground,  trying  to  rally  his  men;  but  they 
would  not  listen  to  his  reproaches,  and  he  was 
left  almost  alone.  Seeing  this,  Edgar,  who  stood 
upon  the  earthwork  not  far  away,  called  out  to 
him:  "Shall  we  renew  our  combat.  Count? 
Wait  but  a  moment  and  I  will  be  with  you !  " 
There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  garrison, 
and  the  Count,  snatching  a  crossbow  from  one  of 
the  few  soldiers  who  remained  with  him,  took  a 
hasty  aim  and  sent  the  bolt  whisking  close  to  Ed- 
gar's ear.     The  young  lord  jumped  behind  the 
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earthwork  again,  for  he  saw  no  glory  in  being 
slain  by  a  chance  shot.  The  Count  then  sullenly 
retired  from  before  the  intrenchment,  where  he 
found  Luke  trying  to  bring  his  men  into  the 
frame  of  mind  for  a  second  assault.  The  Count 
went  to  him  at  once,  and  speaking  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear  said :  "  You  were  right,  Luke. 
With  such  as  these  soldiers  we  cannot  take  the 
least  of  the  defenses  by  assault.  At  the  first  twang 
of  the  bowstrings  all  fly  like  hares !  So  let  us 
bring  forward  your  gimcracks  and  jiggermarees, 
your  see-saws  and  go-carts,  and  batter  us  down 
the  earthwork." 

This  speech  of  course  made  the  soldiers  no  more 
anxious  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  speaker,  and  be- 
sides helped  to  make  enemies  for  Luke,  since  the 
men  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  been  com- 
plaining of  them  for  cowardice.  They  considered 
it  unjust,  and  one  grizzled  old  fellow  whose  hair 
had  whitened  during  many  a  hard  campaign  was 
not  afraid  to  answer.  Rising  from  his  crouching 
position  behind  a  fragment  of  the  wall,  he  said : 
"  My  lord  Count,  I  have  seen  service  with  knights 
that  could  claim  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of 
war  and  battles  as  either  yourself  or  your  esquire; 
and  I  have  seen  men  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
since  you  and  he  were  boys  in  school.  But  though 
I  know  the  respect  due  my  betters,  I  think  that  we 
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are  no  cowards.  I  have  no  wish  to  face  such 
a  flight  of  arrows  again,  and  I  can  see  no 
good  in  it." 

The  old  man  crouched  down  again,  and  the 
Count,  advancing  toward  him  for  a  moment,  was 
tempted  to  strike  the  soldier  who  had  thus  re- 
buked him ;  but  upon  seeing  the  rest  grasping  their 
swords  and  axes,  the  Count  thought  it  wiser  to 
say  nothing,  but  gave  the  order  to  retreat. 

There  was  then  a  short  breathing  space  for  the 
defenders,  but  when  the  attack  was  renewed,  it 
was  made  both  with  more  caution  and  with  more 
skill.  This  time  the  Count  posted  his  archers  upon 
the  ruined  wall,  where  they  could  shelter  them- 
selves behind  the  blocks  of  stone,  and  he  also  de- 
tailed a  portion  of  them  to  return  the  shots  di- 
rected at  them  from  the  tower.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  middle  wall  they  also  erected  one  of  their  man- 
gonels, and  with  this  were  able  to  fling  stones  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  clearing  it  of  the  marksmen. 
The  mangonel  soon  destro}'ed  a  portion  of  the 
battlement,  leaving  little  shelter  on  top  of  the 
tower,  and  preventing  the  flank  attack.  Although 
some  arrows  were  still  shot  from  the  loopholes, 
these  were  comparatively  few,  and  did  little  harm. 
The  Count's  archers  were  a  little  higher  than  those 
upon  the  intrenchment,  and  by  keeping  up  a  brisk 
discharge  were  able  to  keep  in  check  the  fire  of 
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the  garrison.  Under  cover  of  this  exchange  of 
missiles,  the  rest  oi  the  Count's  soldiers  were  able 
to  move  forward  the  covered  shed — the  "  cat  " 
that  had  already  served  them  to  breach  the  outer 
wall,  and  to  push  it  slowly  through  the  courtyard 
until  it  rested,  extending  across  the  narrow  ditch, 
against  the  front  of  the  earthwork.  The  cat  was 
followed  by  the  wheeled  battering-ram,  which, 
though  its  beak  was  somewhat  bent  and  twisted, 
was  3^et  effective  enough.  Protected  by  the  roof 
of  the  cat,  the  soldiers  were  able  to  ply  the  ram 
without  serious  interference,  and  upon  the  earth- 
work the  effect  of  its  blows  was  tremendous.  It 
splintered  the  logs,  pushed  them  from  their  places, 
and  soon  drove  its  way  right  through  the  earth 
and  stonework.  But  the  defenders  were  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opening,  and  they  flung 
blazing  faggots  through,  pushing  them  with  long 
poles,  and  thus  succeeded  in  filling  the  cat  with 
smoke.  In  order  to  extinguish  these  blazing 
bundles,  the  soldiers  were  forced  to  stop  the  ram, 
and  then  the  defenders  shot  bolts  and  arrows 
through  the  holes  left  by  the  destruction  of  their 
intrenchment.  Soon,  however,  the  besiegers 
found  that  they  could  still  operate  the  ram  from 
the  back  part  of  the  cat,  and  by  moving  it  about 
they  increased  the  size  of  the  opening  they  had 
already  made. 
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At  last  five  or  ten  feet  of  the  earthwork  caved  in, 
and  then,  while  the  cat  was  slowly  retired,  the 
Count  advanced  to  carry  this  breach  by  assault. 
He  had  been  waiting  with  a  picked  body  of  men 
behind  the  remainder  of  the  southern  wall,  and  by 
charging  at  a  run,  he  was  able  to  reach  the  spot 
before  the  garrison  could  close  the  opening.  The 
ditch  was  neither  deep  nor  wide,  and  as  it  was 
dry  it  offered  little  obstacle  to  the  assaulting  party. 
By  means  of  their  long-handled  axes,  hooked  at 
the  end,  they  crossed  the  ditch,  and  then  climbed 
upon  'the  top  of  the  earthwork,  finding  themselves 
then  close  to  the  palisades.  Every  moment  the 
assaulting  party  was  re-enforced  by  new  arrivals, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  far  outnumbered 
the  defenders. 

Palisades  were  pushed  over  or  pulled  up  by 
main  force,  and  the  Count's  men  having  broken 
through  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  fierce 
fight  at  close  quarters,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son made  a  brave  stand  against  their  foes. 

Among  the  foremost  to  break  through  the  pali- 
sade were  the  Count  and  Luke — the  former  wield- 
ing his  great  sword,  the  latter  carrying  a  long 
poleax.  Each  fought  according  to  his  charac- 
ter— the  Count  advancing  boldly,  clearing  the  way 
before  him  with  broad  sweeps  of  his  long  sword, 
wielded  with  strength  and  quickness;  Luke  win- 
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ning  his  way  by  skill  of  fence,  risking  as  little  as 
possible,  taking  shrewd  advantage  of  every  open- 
ing and  going  around  rather  than  through  his 
enemies.  He  gained  ground  as  quickly  as  did  the 
Count,  but  with  less  fighting,  and  the  men-at-arms 
followed  them  stoutly.  Though  outnumbered, 
the  garrison  retired  in  good  order  and  with  disci- 
pline, keeping  together  and  managing  to  protect 
their  flanks.  In  fact,  so  sturdy  was  their  resist- 
ance that  the  besiegers  rested  content  with  gaining 
the  intrenchment ;  the  Count  and  a  few  of  his 
bravest  men  being  the  only  ones  who  pressed  the 
attack.  Seeing  themselves  unsupported  by  the 
mass  of  the  soldiers,  these  gave  up  the  pursuit,  re- 
tiring to  the  intrenchment,  while  the  defenders 
were  received  into  the  keep,  the  door  of  which  was 
barricaded  behind  them. 

The  intrenchment  now  became  a  defense  for  the 
besiegers  who  established  themselves  behind  it  in 
the  dry  ditch,  after  having  pulled  down  enough  of 
the  palisades  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  again 
holding  it  against  them. 

The  Count  was  dissatisfied  with  his  men,  and 
was  with  difficulty  restrained-  by  Luke  from  be- 
rating them  soundly.  The  truth  is.  they  had  been 
discouraged  by  the  stout  resistance  offered  to 
every  step  of  the  advance;  and  particularly  by  the 
explosion  under  their  very  feet  that  had  warned 
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them  to  beware  of  pressing  the  garrison  too 
closely.  Still  they  were  gradually  reducing  the 
castle,  and  now  held  all  except  the  three  towers 
and  the  two  walls  that  connected  them,  and  hoped 
soon  to  drive  the  garrison  into  their  last  strong- 
hold— the  great  square  keep. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  commanders  of  the  castle,  Edgar,  Hugh, 
and  their  aid  and  counselor  the  Friar,  had  be- 
lieved that  the  departure  of  the  Lady  Amabel  was 
known  only  to  themselves;  but  in  this  they  were 
mistaken.  There  is  no  eye  so  keen  as  that  of  a 
malicious  enemy,  and  in  the  garrison  was  one 
man  whom  Amabel  had  offended.  It  was  not  that 
she  had  willingly  done  him  wrong,  but  she  had 
caused  him  to  be  detected  in  an  act  of  careless- 
ness, and  thus  earned  for  him  a  severe  reprimand 
and  a  punishment.  At  the  time  Amabel  had  de- 
tected the  attempt  to  scale  the  precipice  on  the 
river-side  of  the  castle,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  sentry  who  should  have  been  on  the  watch 
against  such  a  surprise  had  deserted  his  post,  and 
gone  to  the  roof  of  the  keep  in  order  to  watch  the 
repulse  of  the  siege-tower.  Though  Edgar  wished 
to  be  lenient  and  kindly  toward  every  member  of 
the  garrison,  this  man's  fault  could  not  be  en- 
tirely overlooked.  Consequently,  after  the  re- 
pulse of  the  attack,  owing  to  Amabel's  alertness, 
231 
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Edgar  called  the  careless  sentry  before  him,  after 
dinner  in  the  great  hall,  and  depriving  him  of  his 
rank — for  he  was  a  petty  officer — reprimanded 
him  before  all  his  comrades.  This  was  done  with 
much  consideration  for  the  man's  previous  good 
conduct,  but  the  offense  was  one  that  deserved 
the  severest  punishment,  and  Edgar  did  not  dare 
to  let  it  go  unnoticed. 

But  to  the  sentry,  it  seemed  that  he  had  been, 
wronged.  He  had  not  meant  to  desert  his  post, 
and  had  gone  where  he  believed  he  could  still  keep- 
on  the  watch  over  the  rear  of  the  castle;  so  he 
resented  both  the  reprimand  and  the  degradation 
in  rank.  Then,  most  unfairly,  he  blamed  the 
Lady  Amabel  because  it  was  her  discovery  that  had 
led  to  his  disgrace.  He  became  sullen,  and  brood- 
ing over  his  wrong,  he  had  resolved  to  retaliate 
upon  her.  Consequently,  he  had  kept  a  watch 
upon  all  that  she  did,  and  thus  was  a  witness  to 
her  parting  with  Hugh  and  the  Friar.  At  the 
first  glance  he  had  not  recognized  her  in  the  boy's 
costume,  but,  seeing  the  deference  shown  to  her 
by  Hugh 'and  the  Friar,  he  had  been  surprised; 
and  stealing  closer,  he  detected  the  disguise. 
Though  he  did  not  see  her  actually  leave  the 
castle,  yet  he  very  soon  concluded  she  had  done  so 
because  she  no  longed  appeared  in  the  great  hall, 
nor    with    Lady    Mortimer,    yet    nothing    was 
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said  to  account  for  her  absence.  All  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  Edgar  had  hinted  to  the  gar- 
rison— for  the  sake  of  encouraging  them — that 
there  might  be  relief  expected  from  outside,  led 
this  shrewd  man  to  the  truth.  He  guessed  that 
Amabel  had  been  sent  out  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  siege;  and,  seeing  that  she  was  thus  beyond 
his  malice,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  desert  from  the 
garrison.  An  opportunity  came  during  the  tak- 
ing of  the  intrenchment.  He  threw  himself  to  the 
ground,  as  if  he  had  been  killed,  and  remained 
among  the  Count's  men  after  the  capture  of  the 
earthwork. 

Then,  awaiting  his  opportunity,  he  seized  the 
Count's  foot  as  he  was  passing.  Instantly  the 
Count  snatched  his  foot  away,  and  raising  his 
sword  was  about  to  slay  the  fallen  man,  when  the 
soldier  cried : 

"  Wait,  my  lord !  I  am  a  deserter,  and  I  have 
news  for  you." 

The  Count,  reaching  down,  caught  the  man  by 
the  collar  and  jerked  him  roughly  to  his  feet,  ask- 
ing at  the  same  moment,  "  Where  are  you 
wounded,  knave?  " 

"  I  am  not  wounded,"  the  soldier  replied.  "  I 
fell  to  the  ground  that  I  might  have  speech  with 
your  lordship." 

"  A  scoundrelly  deserter !  "  exclaimed  the  Count 
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frowning  at  the  man,  who  trembled  before  him, 
seeing  that  the  Cotmt  gripped  his  sword-handle  as 
if  uncertain  whether  he  would  not  strike  the  fel- 
low down.  "  I  hate  a  coward,  and  have  half  a 
mind  to  send  you  back  to  your  young  lord  that  he 
may  hang  you  as  you  richly  deserve. 

"  The  castle  is  mine,  and  shall  be  taken;  but,  by 
my  faith,  the  young  Mortimer  has  held  out 
bravely,  and  has  gained  my  good-will  by  that 
doughty  stroke  of  his  battle-ax !  But  I  shall  take 
my  own  by  force,  not  by  the  favor  of  a  dastardly 
knave ! " 

So  saying,  the  Count  struck  the  deserter  with 
the  flat  of  his  sword  upon  the  shoulder,  felling  him 
to  the  ground,  and  turned  away.  But  Luke,  who 
had  come  up  while  they  were  speaking,  raised  the 
fallen  man  as  the  Count  strode  off,  and  set  him 
upon  his  feet. 

"  You  are  but  a  fool,"  said  Luke  disdainfully. 
"  If  you  had  spoken  wisely,  the  Count  might  have 
listened  to  you.  Tell  me  your  story,  and  you  shall 
be  cared  for.  The  Count  strikes  first,  and  thinks 
after.  Surely  you  would  not  have  come  over  to 
us  without  good  reason." 

Thoroughly  frightened,  the  deserter  saw^  his 
only  safety  in  gaining  Luke's  protection,  and  told 
his  story — ^how  he  had  been  unjustly  punished, 
and  how  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  desert — not 
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for  the  purpose  of  betraying  his  comrades,  against 
whom  he  had  no  grudge,  but  that  he  might  re- 
venge himself  against  the  Lady  Amabel  for  bring- 
ing punishment  upon  him  when  he  had  not 
deserved  it. 

The  crafty  Luke  affected  to  sympathize  with 
him,  and  soon  drew  from  him  the  story  of  Ama- 
bel's departure,  a  description  of  her  disguise,  and 
the  deserter's  belief  that  she  had  gone  to  summon 
aid  in  raising  the  siege.  Once  possessed  of  the 
man's  story,  Luke  led  him  out  upon  the  plateau 
and  then  advised  him  to  take  himself  off,  adding 
that  the  Count  would  be  sure  to  string  him  up  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree  if  he  were  caught.  The  de- 
serter thankfully  took  to  his  heels,  glad  to  escape 
so  cheaply,  and  Luke  went  to  the  Count.  He  re- 
peated what  the  man  had  told  him,  but  the  Count 
did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  matter. 

"  Let  the  light-heeled  wench  go,"  said  he. 
"  Before  she  can  be  back  we  shall  be  in  possession, 
and  anyone  will  think  twice  before  attacking  us." 

"  Very  true,  my  lord,"  Luke  replied.  "  Besides, 
you  may  well  say,  '  Let  her  go,'  since  she  is  al- 
ready gone,  and  beyond  our  stopping.  But  what 
is  to  prevent  our  sending  a  scroll  to  the  young 
Lord  Mortimer  saying  that  we  have  taken  this 
Lady  Amabel,  and  that  he  can  redeem  her  from 
our  hands  only  by  surrendering  the  castle  ?    The 
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Lady  Mortimer  and  her  son  will  think  twice  be- 
fore they  refuse  and  condemn  her  to  death." 

"  It  is  a  wise  plan — if  we  had  captured  her;  but 
when  they  shall  demand  her,  or  at  least  a  sight  of 
lier — what  is  to  do  ?  " 

"  We  will  exhibit  our  captive  to  them,"  Luke 
answered.  "  What  can  be  easier  than  to  bring 
some  country  lass,  with  hair  clipped  short,  and 
show  her  to  them  bound  at  a  distance,  just  be- 
yond the  distance  at  which  they  might  see  clearly  ? 
They  will  suspect  no  fraud,  and  after  they  have 
surrendered  the  castle,  why,  we  will  surrender 
the  maid." 

"  Then  they  will  discover  the  fraud." 

"  What  fraud  ?  "  asked  Luke,  with  a  grin. 
"  Are  we  bound  to  know  the  Lady  Amabel  ?  If 
by  mistake  we  have  captured  some  simple  country 
lass  in  her  brother's  clothing,  and  believe  it  to 
be  the  Lady  Amabel — are  we  to  be  blamed  ?  " 

The  Count  laughed  heartily.  He  had  little  faith 
in  the  success  of  the  trick,  but  he  found  it  amus- 
ing, and  bade  Luke  try  it,  saying  that  if  it  failed 
no  harm  would  be  done,  and  they  could  renew  the 
assault  by  attacking  the  two  towers,  which  taken, 
would  leave  only  the  keep  to  be  reduced.  As  the 
plan  was  entirely  to  Luke's  taste,  he  at  once  de- 
parted to  put  it  into  execution. 

While  talking  this  over,  Luke  and  the  Count  had 
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been  sheltered  behind  the  intrenchment,  which  pro- 
tected them  in  front,  while  the  walls  of  the  cat 
protected  one  flank,  and  a  close  wall  of  palisades 
had  been  erected  to  guard  them  from  the  arcliers 
on  the  other.  Thus  they  were  in  a  three-sided 
fort,  and  entirely  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  gar- 
rison, except  from  arrows  or  stones  that  might 
be  shot  upward,  and  these  could  do  little  execu- 
tion, and  few  attempts  to  fire  upon  this  attacking 
party  were  made. 

Hugh  now  looked  upon  the  keep  as  the  only 
portion  of  the  castle  that  w^as  capable  of  standing 
long  against  a  determined  attack,  and  he  had  set 
all  the  men  to  work  at  strengthening  its  defenses 
in  every  part.  The  door  that  opened  upon  the 
courtyard  was  firmly  braced  with  heavy  timbers 
extending  to  the  floor,  and  there  resting  against 
great  spikes  driven  deep  into  the  ground.  On 
top  of  the  keep  were  placed  several  enormous 
bags  made  of  rawhide  and  stuffed  with  wool. 
These,  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  them  at  two 
corners  could  be  lowered  over  the  battlements  in 
order  to  prevent  a  battering-ram  from  acting  ef- 
fectively. This  chief  doorway  tO'  the  keep  was 
sunk  into  the  wall,  and  above  there  were  open- 
ings— called  machicolations — through  which  hot 
water,  melted  lead,  or  boiling  oil  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  heads  of  soldiers  attacking  the  door. 
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From  the  lowest  floor  of  the  keep — the  great 
hall — a  winding  stone  stairway  was  the  only  way 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms.  At  each  floor  of  this 
stair,  Hugh  had  prepared  stout  gates  secured  by 
heavy  bars  and  bolts,  and  with  openings  through 
which  arrows  or  bolts  could  be  shot,  or  spears 
could  be  thrust. 

If,  however,  all  these  defenses  should  be  car- 
ried, and  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  driven  into 
the  highest  parts  of  the  tower,  there  was  yet  pro- 
vided for  them  a  meant  of  escape.  Within  the 
thickness  of  the  stone  wall  was  a  narrow  stair  de- 
scending spirally  to  the  ground  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  different  floors  and  with  the  under- 
ground passage,  through  which  Amabel  had  made 
her  escape.  At  the  head  of  this  secret  stair  was  a 
great  stone  door,  a  heavy  slab  that  could  be 
swung  shut  and  fastened  with  steel  bolts.  This 
could  not  be  quickly  forced,  and  would  by  its  re- 
sistance give  the  fleeing  survivors  time  to  be  far 
beyond  reach  of  pursuit. 

Hugh  did  not  mean  to  surrender  the  keep,  how- 
ever, and  he  provided  in  every  way  the  means  of 
prolonging  the  siege.  Friar  Bacon  also  exerted 
his  utmost  ingenuity  to  strengthen  every  point 
that  seemed  defensible.  Among  other  devices  one 
especially  excited  Edgar's  admiration.  At  the 
head  of  each  portion  of  the  main  stairway,  the 
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Friar  had  placed  three  or  four  large  boxes  on 
wheels,  and  had  packed  these  full  of  heavy  stones. 
These  were  to  be  sent  tumbling  down  to  brealc  up 
any  column  that  might  try  to  rush  up  the  stairs. 
Whatever  spare  time  was  left  after  completing 
these  defenses,  was  given  to  constructing  cata- 
pults that  would  discharge  large  bolts  upon  threat- 
ened points. 

At  the  stair-heads  also  were  placed  heavy  mat- 
tresses, to  serve  as  defense  against  the  missiles  of 
the  attacking  parties.  While  thus  preparing  the 
keep,  the  other  towers  were  not  neglected,  being 
strongly  garrisoned  with  watchful  guards,  who 
fired  at  the  besiegers  in  the  courtyard  whenever 
any  were  exposed. 

Outside,  though  the  van  of  the  besiegers  were 
for  the  time  contented  with  what  they  had  gained, 
and  remained  quietly  watching  for  a  favorable 
time  to  advance  further,  there  was  a  renewal  of 
the  artillery  attack.  The  mangonels  had  been 
brought  closer  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
castle — the  corner  where  the  burnt  tower  had 
stood — and  renewed  their  fire,  sending  heavy 
stones  over  the  heads  of  their  own  party  in  the 
courtyard.  These  missiles  were  directed  mainly 
against  the  keep,  and  they  gradually  demolished 
the  battlements  of  its  roof.  But  its  walls  were  too 
thick  to  be  much  damaged,  except  at  the  corners. 
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A  few  stones  were  cracked,  but  this  in  no  way 
weakened  the  keep;  seeing  which,  the  mang-onels 
were  next  directed  toward  the  less  strongly  built 
towers,  the  tops  of  which  were  somewhat  injured, 
and  the  roofs  entirely  destroyed.  This  fire  had 
the  effect  of  confining  the  archers  of  the  garrison 
to  the  loopholes,  and  thus  of  rendering  their  ef- 
forts to  annoy  the  besiegers  much  less  effective. 

But  it  was  evident  to  the  defenders  that  the 
Count  had  no  immediate  intention  of  continuing 
the  assault,  and  they  therefore  concluded  that  he 
meant  to  wait  until  nightfall  before  exposing  his 
men  to  the  arrows  from  the  castle.  This  conclu- 
sion was  true  enough,  but  the  Count  had  another 
reason  for  his  delay.  He  was  waiting  for  Luke 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  reporting  to  the  garrison 
the  capture  of  Lady  Amabel ;  and  it  was  necessary 
for  Luke's  plan  to  send  out  a  party  of  men  to 
some  neighboring  village  to  procure  a  country 
girl  who  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  cap- 
tive. Until  Luke's  scheme  should  fail,  the  Count 
was  willing  to  suspend  the  attack,  especially  as  he 
felt  sure  of  taking  the  castle  within  a  few  days 
more  at  most. 

So,  though  the  garrison  was  upon  the  alert  all 
night,  there  was  no  alarm,  and  when  morning 
dawned,  no  new  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
siegers could  be  discovered.    Within  the  captured 
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intrenchment  had  been  left  a  party  only  large 
enough  to  hold  it  against  a  sortie,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Count's  force  had  withdrawn,  some  to  the 
shelter  of  the  ruined  walls,  and  still  others  to  their 
old  camp  near  the  woods  south  of  the  plateau. 

It  was  a  bright  cold  day,  and  a  light  fall  of 
snow — the  first  of  coming  winter — lay  upon  the 
ground.  From  the  various  camp-fires  of  the  be- 
siegers long  thin  lines  of  blue  smoke  rose  lazily 
in  the  air,  where  the  men  were  cooking  the  morn- 
ing meal.  Within  the  castle  also  all  seemed  peace- 
ful, except  that  the  men  were  in  their  armor,  and 
kept  their  arms  near  at  hand.  Edgar  and  Lady 
Mortimer  were  at  breakfast  in  the  hall,  and  Hugh 
was  making  his  morning  visit  to  all  parts  of  the 
defenses,  noting  the  number  of  men  placed  at 
each  point,  and  giving  the  officers  his  instructions 
for  the  day.  The  Friar  who  gave  every  moment 
of  leisure  to  his  scientific  experiments,  was  at  the 
window  of  his  own  room,  gazing  through  a  long 
tube  into  which  he  had  fixed  lenses  that  he  had 
ground  for  himself.  This  tube  was  in  sliding  por- 
tions and  the  Friar,  pushing  them  in  or  out,  was 
attentively  examining  the  further  shore  of  the 
river.  After  taking  an  observation  thus,  he  would 
once  more  adjust  the  tubes  or  straighten  his 
lenses,  and  try  again.  When  at  last  he  secured  a 
clear  view,  he  carefully  placed  the  instrument  upon 
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his  table,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
over  its  successful  working. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "  my 
reasonings  are  correct,  and  with  this  little  tube  I 
can  make  out  what  to  the  eye  is  but  a  blur !  With 
this,  the  sailor  at  sea  may  tell  whether  the  shore  is 
rocky  or  offers  a  safe  anchorage;  the  sea-fighter 
may  tell  the  character  of  a  coming  vessel  from 
afar,  and  decide  whether  to  bear  up  or  to  set  sail 
and  away !  The  general  may  detect  the  nature  of 
an  opposing  battle-array,  and  dispose  his  forces 

so  as  to  meet  the  strategy  of  his  foe;  the " 

But  the  Friar  was  interrupted  in  his  reverie  by  a 
knocking  at  his  door.  He  rose,  took  the  instru- 
ment with  which  he  had  been  experimenting  and 
put  it  away  in  his  cupboard  before  drawing  the 
bolt.  -  Meanwhile  the  knocking  was  repeated. 
The  Friar  opened  the  door,  and  there  stood  a 
soldier,  who,  glancing  curiously  at  the  odd  pieces 
of  apparatus  standing  about  the  room,  forgot  for 
a  moment  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  waiting 
Friar. 

"'Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  asked  the 
Franciscan, 

"  Yes,"  the  soldier  replied,  coming  to  himself. 
"  Lord  Edgar  asks  that  you  will  come  to  him  at 
once.  He  has  received  a  scroll  from  the  Count  de 
Ferrers  and  wishes  you  to  give  him  your  counsel 
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in  regard  to  it."  Then,  with  a  final  suspicious 
look  at  the  contents  of  the  room,  the  soldier  who 
had  never  before  been  so  near  to  the  haunts  of  an 
astrologer,  retired  to  report  its  wonderful  mys- 
teries to  his  comrades. 

The  Friar  put  his  hood  over  his  head,  and  went 
to  join  Lord  Edgar,  whom  he  found  in  consul- 
tation with  Hugh  upon  the  ramparts.  The  young 
lord  seemed  greatly  troubled,  and  was  gazing  with 
knitted  browns  upon  the  strip  of  parchment  held  in 
his  hand.  When  the  Friar  arrived,  Edgar  asked 
him  to  be  seated  until  the  arrival  of  Lady  Morti- 
mer, whom  also  he  had  sent  for,  and  meanwhile 
handed  the  Franciscan  the  scroll. 

Glancing  at  the  signature,  although  the  soldier 
had  told  him  the  message  was  from  the  Count, 
the  Friar  read  the  words  which  Luke  had  written : 

"  To  Edgar,  son  of  Francis,  Baron  Mortimer: 

"  The  Count  de  Ferrers,  now  besieging  you,  and 
so  far  successful  in  his  attack  as  to  render  further 
resistance  upon  your  part  merely  a  cause  of  use- 
less bloodshed,  has  hitherto  declared  that  he  would 
not  grant  quarter  to  any  of  the  garrison  when  the 
castle  falls  into  his  hands.  But  the  Count  has  not 
meant  these  terms  to  apply  to  others  than  the  com- 
batants, or  those  actively  aiding  in  the  defense, 
such  as  that  dastardly  minstrel-friar,  who  shall 
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be  hanged  the  day  the  castle  is  taken — [the 
PViar  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  smile  of 
contempt] — and  the  artisans  who  have  con- 
structed enginery  of  war.  Lady  Mortimer  shall 
be  dismissed  under  escort  wherever  she  may 
choose  to  go,  and  you,  the  son  and  heir  oif  the 
baron,  shall  be  held  to  ransom.  The  Count  also 
had  fully  intended  to  include  in  his  terms  of  clem- 
ency the  young  Lady  Amabel,  in  the  belief  that  she 
too  was  no  more  than  an  honorable  maiden  doing 
her  duty  in  succoring  the  distressed  and  caring  for 
the  wounded.  But  the  said  Lady  Amabel  having 
taken  upon  herself  the  character  of  an  open  enemy, 
engaged  in  carrying  messages  through  our  lines, 
and  having  fallen  by  the  fortune  of  war  into  our 
hands,  we  do  declare  her  a  spy,  and  consider  her 
life  forfeited  by  the  rules  of  war.  Yet  the  Count 
de  Ferrers,  remembering  her  tender  years,  is  loath 
to  put  her  to  death,  and  therefore  offers  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  If  the  castle  which  you  are  now 
unlawfully  withholding  be  yielded  up  without 
resistance,  avoiding  the  sacrifice  of  life  that  is 
now  useless,  the  Count  will  pardon  the  Lady  Ama- 
bel and  restore  her  uninjured.  This  offer  will 
be  held  open  until  noon  of  the  day  this  scroll  is 
delivered.  If  it  remain  unanswered  or  unac- 
cepted, the  Count  de  Ferrers  will  hang  the  said 
spy  within  sight  of  the  castle  walls,  and  will  then 
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grant  no  quarter  except,  as  already  said,  to  the 
Lady  Mortimer  and  her  youthful  son. 

"  Besides  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  the  Count 
demands  also  that  the  said  pretended  minstrel  or 
friar  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  protection  of  the 
castle  or  its  garrison  that  he  may  be  soundly 
flogged,  and  then  hanged  for  a  warning  to  all  of 
his  kind,  practicers  of  evil  acts  and  sorcery. 

"  The  Count  de  Ferrers,  to  remove  all  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  any  of  the  garrison,  will  show 
the  captured  spy  within  sight  of  the  castle  as  near 
as  may  be  prudent. 

"  So  witness  the  seal  and  mark  of  Guy,  Count 
de  Ferrers,  hereto  attached,  and  the  hand  of  his 
scribe,  Luke  Fletcher,  commonly  known  as  Luke 
the  Lurdane,  this  tenth  day  before  the  kalends  oi 
December,  A.  D.  1270." 

The  Friar  put  down  the  long  letter,  and  was 
lost  in  thought.  He  saw  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  capture  of  the  Lady  Amabel,  and  that  once 
granted,  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  the 
Count's  letter.  The  resistance  had  been  so  ob- 
stinate that  his  granting  of  terms  in  the  hope  of 
terminating  the  fighting  was  plausible  enough; 
while  the  threat  against  the  Friar  himself  might 
be  explained  by  the  superstition  of  the  Count  and 
the  resentment  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the 
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mine.  It  was  likewise  true  that  Amabel,  havins; 
taken  it  upon  herself  to  bring  aid  to  the  garrison, 
might  fairly  be  considered  a  spy.  Altogether — 
Luke's  letter,  long-winded  and  artificial  as  he  had 
made  it,  was  a  skillful  composition,  well  calcu- 
lated to  deceive. 

While  the  Friar  was  still  considering  the  mat- 
ter. Lady  Mortimer  arrived,  and  the  letter  was 
read  to  her.  She  never  doubted  its  truth,  but  with 
the  tears  running  from  her  eyes  looked  appealingly 
at  her  son.  Hugh  also,  to  judge  by  his  dejected 
expression,  was  also  a  dupe  to  Luke's  ingenious 
fraud.  But  the  Friar,  asking  Edgar  to  let  him 
read  the  letter  again,  suddenly  stopped  when  he 
came  to  the  phrase,  "  to  remove  all  doubt  from  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  garrison,"  and  began  to  shake 
his  tonsured  head. 

"  Lord  Edgar,"  said  he,  ''  this  scroll  is  the 
work  of  a  sly  double-dealer  and  a  fork-tongued 
rascal.  It  is  possible  nevertheless  that  it  may  be 
true.  Yet  I  doubt  it.  Had  it  been  true,  I  think 
that  Luke  would  not  have  been  so  careful  to  '  re- 
move all  doubt.'  And  if  the  letter  be  untrue,  then 
of  a  surety,  he  cannot  show  us  the  Lady  Amabel, 
but  will  have  someone — some  sleek  boy — to  play 
the  part.  Let  us  wait  before  we  answer  this  im- 
pudent letter,  and  if  he  tries  to  deceive  us  by  some 
substitution,  I  may  find  a  means  of  coming  at  the 
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truth.  Be  of  good  cheer.  Is  the  Count's  mes- 
senger awaiting  our  answer? — or  has  he  gone 
back?  " 

"  The  fellow,  who  came  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
rode  away  as  soon  as  the  message  was  delivered," 
Edgar  answered.  "  I  hope,  Brother  Roger,  that 
you  are  right,  but  I  fear  I  did  wrong  in  letting  her 
go,  and  so  I  dread " 

"  Wait,  wait !  "  cried  Lady  Mortimer,  rising  as 
she  spoke,  and  going  to  the  battlements.  "  See,  I 
believe  they  are  bringing  the  prisoner  even  now. 
Look — she  is  coming  near — oh,  would  I  had  the 
sharp  eye  of  a  hawk,  that  I  might  see  whether  it 
be  indeed  our  dear  Amabel !  " 

"  If  your  ladyship  will  but  wait  my  return, 
you  shall  see  further  than  either  hawk  or  eagle," 
said  the  Friar,  rising  as  if  he  were  twenty  years 
younger  than  his  white  beard  proved  him.  Across 
the  rampart,  into  the  keep,  to  his  own  room,  and 
back  again  the  Friar  hurried,  while  the  party  upon 
the  walls  remained  watching  the  approaching 
group — which  was  seen,  as  it  came  nearer,  to  con- 
sist of  four  horsemen  riding  slowly,  while  a  figure 
on  foot  walked  between.  As  they  halted,  this 
figure  was  seen  to  raise  its  arms  as  if  appealing 
for  aid  to  the  castle. 

And  Lady  Mortimer,  seeing  the  gesture,  sobbed 
with  grief,  exclaiming,  "  Edgar,  let  them  take  the 
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castle,  and  ransom  poor  Amabel !  What  is  it  but 
a  pile  of  stone?  She  has  risked  her  life  for  us, 
shall  we  grudge  her  anything  we  have?  " 

But  Edgar,  hoping  that  the  Friar  was  right, 
made  no  reply.  He  was  afraid  to  express  him- 
self. He  was  as  ready  as  his  mother  to  sacrifice 
anything  to  save  Amabel's  life,  but  he  remem- 
bered his  father's  words,  commanding  him  to  de- 
fend the  castle  to  the  last;  and  he  also  remem- 
bered that  the  Count  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  Friar — ^the  good  Friar,  who  had  worked  early 
and  late  in  their  service,  giving  all  his  learning  to 
strengthen  the  defense. 

Fortunately,  Lady  Mortimer  did  not  press  him 
for  an  answer,  and  the  Friar  soon  returned.  The 
men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  now  sep- 
arated, leaving  her  standing  in  the  center  of  a 
square  of  which  they  occupied  the  four  corners. 
Roger  Bacon,  handing  the  tube  he  had  brought  to 
Lady  Mortimer,  directed  her  how  to  look  through 
it.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  adjust  her  sight 
to  the  instrument,  but  when  she  saw  clearly,  a 
cry  of  astonishment  burst  from  her  lips. 

"  Ah — h !  "  she  almost  screamed,  "  what  magic 
is  this,  good  Friar!  It  is  as  if  the  whole  field 
moved  toward  me — I  can  see  almost  the  blades  of 
grass.    Let  me  find  poor  Amabel !  " 

She  moved  the  glass  to  and  fro,  and  at  length 
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saw  one  of  the  horsemen.  In  an  instant  more  she 
brought  the  glass  to  bear  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
then  an  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  her 
lips,  "  The  false,  lying,  deceitful  villains !  It  is 
a  country  wench  they  have  tricked  out  to  cheat  us. 
Thank  God,  the  child  is  yet  safe !  " 

Edgar  and  Hugh,  overjoyed,  took  their  turn  at 
the  glass,  and  were  amazed,  as  Lady  Mortimer 
had  been.  Then  Edgar,  turning  to  the  Friar,  said  : 
"  The  Black  Art  ?  Thou  hast  the  White  Art  of 
defeating  the  wiles  of  evil-doers,  of  saving  and 
aiding  those  in  trouble!  May  the  Lord  bless 
thee!" 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

The  relief  caused  by  the  discovery  of  Luke's 
plot  was  so  great  that  the  grief  of  Lady  Morti- 
mer and  the  rest  in  a  moment  changed  to  a  joy  ful- 
ness that  was  hilarity.  But  there  in  full  view  still 
remained  the  unhappy  prisoner,  for  whom  they 
could  not  help  feeling  a  sense  of  pity.  They 
wondered  what  would  be  her  fate  when  the  be- 
siegers knew  their  trick  had  failed,  but  they  saw 
no  reason  why  the  innocent  victim  should  suffer, 
since  she  had  been  no  more  than  a  dummy  in  no 
wise  to  blame  for  the  failure. 

Then  they  discussed  what  reply  should  be  made 
to  the  long  letter  Luke  had  sent,  and  upon  the 
Friar's  advice  decided  to  wait  as  long  as  they 
could  before  answering  at  all — for,  as  he  re- 
minded them,  every  hour  gained  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  defense,  and  all  the  more  so  now, 
when  they  knew  that  Amabel  must  have  succeeded 
in  passing  the  lines  of  the  Count's  soldiers,  and 
thus  was  free  to  carry  out  her  errand.  The  Friar 
went  further.  Saying  that  it  was  fair  to  meet 
253 
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guile  with  craft,  he  wrote  a  short  scroll  begging 
that  they  might  have  a  few  more  hours  to  decide 
so  momentous  a  question ;  and  this  was  dispatched 
by  a  trusty  messenger  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Their  request  was  for  a  delay  until  sunset,  and 
was  coupled  with  a  promise  to  give  an  answer  in 
positive  terms  by  that  time.  To  Edgar's  delight 
this  ruse  was  successful;  the  Count — or,  rather, 
Lul<e  for  him — said  that  he  fully  understood  how 
painful  was  their  position,  and  that,  although  he 
had  all  the  advantage  and  could  really  dictate  his 
own  terms,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  the 
point  of  preferring  cruelty  to  mercy.  He  there- 
fore hesitated  to  proceed  to  harsh  measures,  hop- 
ing that  the  castle  would  be  surrendered  at  sunset 
without  need  of  further  bloodshed. 

This  respite  was  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  gar- 
rison, and  they  employed  it  in  preparing  for  the 
attack  sure  to^  be  delivered  that  nieht.  By  Hugh's 
direction,  full  liberty  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
devote  the  time  to  rest  or  recreation  as  they  chose, 
for  he  knew  that  they  would  fight  the  better  that 
night  if  they  came  to  the  struggle  rested,  well  fed, 
and  in  good  spirits. 

But  when  the  sun  was  close  to  the  hills  upon  the 
horizon,  the  Friar  submitted  to  Lord  Edgar  a 
note  which  he  had  prepared  as  a  reply  to  the  sum- 
mons.   This  letter  read  as  follows : 
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*'  Edgar,  son  of  Francis,  Baron  Mortimer,  to 
the  Count  de  Ferrers : 

"  The  time  granted  for  consideration  of  your 
oft'er  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Mortimer  Castle 
having  now  expired,  you  are  at  liberty  to  renew 
the  attack,  which  will  be  resisted  to  the  last.  But 
if  the  Count  desires  to  spare  the  shedding  of  inno- 
cent blood,  and  to  save  life,  Edgar,  Lord  Morti- 
mer, would  request  that  the  Count  set  at  liberty 
the  unfortunate  maiden  whom  he  has  caused  to 
masquerade  as  the  Lady  Amabel  Manners,  since 
she  has  played  her  part  well,  and  deserves  some 
reward  for  her  performance.  No  further  truce  or 
respite  is  desired,  since  all  terms  will  be  rejected. 
"  Edgar,  Lord  Mortimer." 

In  order  to  avoid  any  danger  to  any  messenger, 
who  might  receive  little  mercy  at  the  Count's 
hands,  Hugh  suggested  that  this  reply  could  be 
sent  by  the  same  means  he  had  adopted  in  warn- 
ing Lord  Edgar  and  Lady  Amabel  of  the  ambush 
against  them  before  the  siege  began ;  and  this  sug- 
gestion being  approved,  the  scroll  bearing  the 
letter  was  attached  to  an  arrow  which  Hugh  shot 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  nearest  the  enemy.  In 
order  that  the  arrow  might  not  be  unobserved,  a 
bunch  of  tow  dipped  in  oil  was  fastened  to  the 
head,  and  away  it  went  leaving  a  long  trail  of  fire 
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behind  it.  The  Friar  watched  its  flight,  and  by 
means  of  his  far-seeing  glass  was  able  to  assure 
Edgar  that  the  arrow  had  been  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  horsemen  who  still  remained  on  guard  over 
the  captive. 

But  this  assurance  w^as  unnecessary,  since  the  ac- 
tivity that  followed  the  sending  of  the  message  to 
the  camp  of  the  besiegers  was  sufficient  prooi  that 
an  immediate  attack  was  in  preparation.  Lights 
were  seen  flitting  here  and  there,  the  shouts  of  the 
officers  were  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
came  a  flight  of  stones  from  the  mangonels. 

Since  all  directions  had  been  given  in  the  castle 
for  the  placing  of  the  garrison,  they  were  at  their 
posts  promptly  when  the  signals  of  the  expected 
attack  were  given.  Hugh,  in  order  to  put  the 
men  in  better  spirits,  had  told  them  of  the  failure 
of  Luke's  stratagem,  and  the  garrison  took  their 
places  upon  the  walls  and  at  the  loopholes,  deter- 
mined to  show  that  the  Count  could  not  only  be 
outwitted  in  the  tricks  of  warfare,  but  could  be 
met  and  overcome  in  the  clash  of  arms. 

Several  war-engines  still  remained  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  these  replied  to  those  of  the  be- 
siegers, but  they  were  loaded  with  baskets  of 
small  stones  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all  the 
damage  possible  to  the  Count's  battle-line.  The 
effect  of  this  fire  could  not  be  made  out  since  it  was 
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now  dark,  but  there  was  no  necessity  of  saA^ng  am- 
munition, and  so  the  mangonels  were  kept  at 
work,  with  gradually  shortening  range  to  adapt 
the  fire  to  the  supposed  advance  oi  the 
Count's  men. 

When  at  last  the  line  was  near  enough  to  be 
made  out,  it  was  found  that  the  attack  was  di- 
rected principally  against  the  southeastern  tower. 
Luke  had  advised  the  Count  to  delay  the  final  at- 
tack upon  the  keep  until  he  had  reduced  the  smal- 
ler towers  remaining.  When  it  was  certain  that 
this  was  the  besiegers'  object,  Hugh  sent  all  the 
men  he  could  spare — some  thirty  archers  and  men 
armed  with  spears,  or  long  poleaxes — into  the 
threatened  tower.  And  a  part  of  these,  five  or 
six,  clambered  tO'  its  roof,  which  was  now  a  ruined 
pile  of  stone  and  timber,  so  that  they  could  fling 
upon  the  heads  of  the  attacking  party  whatever 
stones  or  planks  they  could  dislodge  with  crow- 
bars. The  rest  of  the  occupants  of  the  tower 
placed  themselves  at  the  loopholes,  discharging 
their  bolts  and  arrows  into  the  mass  of  the  be- 
sieging force — though  with  little  damage  because 
the  men  were  covered  by  their  shields. 

Owing  to  Luke's  inventive  ability  the  garrison 
placed  in  this  tower  soon  found  themselves  out- 
witted. Luke,  in  devising  the  attack,  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  an  artifice  he  had  not  yet  used  in  this 
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siege,  though  one  he  had  seen  employed  with  suc- 
cess in  Palestine  during  the  crusades.  It  was  not 
Luke's  fault  that  the  siege  had  not  proceeded  more 
regularly  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  recog- 
nized rules  for  the  capture  of  fortifications,  but 
rather  the  fault  of  the  Count,  who  was  impatient 
of  all  delays  and  could  not  be  made  to  see  that  the 
more  haste  was  the  less  speed,  when  going  against 
a  resolute  foe  behind  a  well-constructed  and 
stoutly-defended  castle.  The  failure  of  Luke's 
trick  that  day  had  not  put  the  Count  into  any  bet- 
ter humor  wath  his  assistant,  and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  Luke  had  gained  permission 
to  put  into  practice  his  new  device.  But  the 
Count's  consent  was  given,  though  grudgingly, 
and  so  Luke  had  constructed  during  the  day  a  new 
machine  which  may  be  thus  described : 

A  great  crate  or  open  box  was  hung  by  four 
strong  chains,  fastened  to  its  four  corners,  to  a 
large  beam.  The  other  end  of  the  beam  was 
weighted  with  stones  and  with  metal  as  if  the 
whole  was  an  enormous  balance.  Then  a  high 
mast  was  cut  and  into  the  top  of  it  a  great  spike 
was  driven,  leaving  a  part  projecting.  The  long 
beam  was  now  pierced  to  admit  the  spike,  so  that 
the  beam  could  move  up  and  down  or  round  about, 
swinging  on  the  spike.  Thus  the  whole  apparatus 
was  like  an  old-fashioned  pair  of  scales.     How  it 
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was  to  be  used  will  be  seen  in  telling  of  the 
attack. 

While  the  Count's  forces  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  garrison  by  a  feigned  attack,  sending  flights 
of  arrows  against  all  exposed  points,  Luke  was 
seeing  to  the  raising  of  the  great  mast.  This  was 
set  up  near  the  southeastern  tower,  being  put  into 
a  deep  hole  dug  into  the  ground,  and  then  made 
firm  by  poles  driven  in  to  wedge  it  tight.  The 
beam  having  been  already  put  over  the  spike  upon 
the  top  of  the  mast  it  required  the  combined 
strength  of  many  men  to  raise  the  mast  and  drop 
its  end  into  the  hole;  but  by  means  of  a  long  rope 
manned  by  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  besiegers,  this  was 
accomplished,  though  the  garrison,  seeing  some- 
thing of  what  was  going  forward,  kept  up  a  heavy 
fire  upon  the  workers,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
struck  down. 

When  the  mast  had  been  made  firm,  the  crate, 
hanging  at  the  end  of  the  chains,  was  pulled  down 
until  it  rested  upon  the  ground.  Then  six  or  eight 
strong  axmen  entered  the  crate,  and  by  pulling 
upon  a  rope  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
they  were  raised  high  in  air,  and  brought  upon  a 
level  with  the  door  of  the  tower  that  formerly 
opened  upon  the  rampart  of  the  wall  that  had  been 
blown  up  by  the  Friar's  mine.  No  sooner  were 
these  axmen  swung  around  against  this  door  than 
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they  began  to  chop  it  down — a  task  that  was  the 
easier  because  it  had  been  somewhat  cracked  and 
sphntered  by  the  blows  of  the  battering-ram  at  the 
time  just  before  the  explosion  of  the  mine.  While 
the  foremost  axmen  were  at  work  on  the  door, 
their  companions  held  their  bucklers  over  their 
heads,  and  protected  them  from  the  falling  mis- 
siles dropped  upon  them  by  the  defenders  on  top 
of  the  tower.  Whenever  one  of  the  axmen  be- 
came wearied  or  was  injured  another  took  his 
place,  and  so  the  sound  of  their  blows  was  almost 
continuous,  and  the  door  yielded  rapidly. 

The  Count,  as  soon  as  he  saw  these  axmen  be- 
ginning their  assault,  ordered  forward  a  strong 
column  provided  wdth  scaling  ladders  and  beams. 
This  column  mounted  the  connecting-wall  between 
the  attacked  tower  and  the  keep,  easily  driving 
back  the  few  of  the  defenders  who  had  advanced 
along  the  wall,  and  then  with  one  of  their  beams, 
proceeded  to  batter  in  the  door  that  was  on  that 
side  of  the  southeastern  tower.  The  garrison 
within  the  tower  were  now  being  attacked  on  two 
sides,  and  saw  that  they  must  choose  between  try- 
ing to  cut  their  way  throug-h  the  assailants  who 
held  the  wall  on  their  right  or  being  captured 
within  the  tower. 

Either  way  their  case  was  desperate  enough, 
and  they  could  not  decide  whether  it  was  best  to 
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trust  to  the  mercy  of  the  Count  or  to  take  the 
chances  of  fighting  their  way  through  a  superior 
force.  While  they  were  yet  undecided  first  one 
door  gave  way,  and  then  the  other  followed,  and 
the  voice  of  the  Count  de  Ferrers  cried  out: 
"  Down  with  your  arms  or  you  are  all  dead  men !  " 

Feeling  the  uselessness  of  resistance,  the  gar- 
rison surrendered,  and  the  Count  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  southeastern  tower,  and  had  taken  al- 
so more  than  a  third  of  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison.  His  men,  swarming  into  the  tower  by 
both  doors — for  ladders  had  been  brought  to  the 
place  where  the  wall  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
explosion — raised  a  mighty  cry,  and  shouted  long 
over  their  victory,  though  Luke  did  his  best  to 
check  them. 

"  Fools!  "  he  cried,  "  if  you  but  had  kept  your 
mouths  closed  we  might  have  taken  the  keep  also ! 
But  now  they  will  destroy  the  bridges." 

Luke  was  right.  The  cheer  of  victory  was  a 
signal  to  the  garrison  that  the  tower  was  taken; 
and  knowing  from  those  driven  back  to  the  keep 
along  the  rampart,  that  the  Count's  men  had  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  those  in  the  tower,  they  now  took 
measures  to  separate  the  keep  from  the  wall  upon 
its  eastern  side.  As  in  most  castles,  the  keep  in 
Mortimer  Castle  was  built  so  as  to  be  an  independ- 
ent stronghold;  and  where  the  sidewalls  came 
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against  it,  they  were  interrupted.  Instead  of  the 
stone  rampart  that  ran  elsewhere  along  behind  the 
battlements,  here  a  wooden  bridge  was  substituted. 
Consequently,  when  the  rampart  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers,  it  was  a  matter  of  but  a  few 
moments  to  burn  or  cut  away  the  wooden  bridge, 
leaving  a  wide  gap  before  reaching  the  keep. 

The  fall  O'f  the  southeastern  tower  left  only  the 
keep  and  the  tower  at  the  northwestern  angle  in 
possession  of  the  defenders,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  taken  the  first  small  tower  now 
urged  them  to  an  attack  upon  the  last,  hoping  to 
confine  the  survivors  of  the  garrison — now  re- 
duced to  about  fifty  men — to  the  keep  alone. 

The  Count  proposed  to  Luke  to  burn  down  the 
tower  they  had  just  captured,  but  upon  Luke's 
suggestion  that  they  would  soon  be  in  possession 
of  the  whole  edifice  and  would  then  have  to  rebuild 
much  that  they  had  destroyed,  the  Count  desisted, 
and  contented  himself  with  putting  a  force  of  his 
own  in  charge  of  its  defenses. 

The  prisoners,  having  been  disarmed,  were  sent 
away  towards  the  Count's  camp  under  guard,  until 
the  Count  should  determine  what  to  do  with  them. 
Although  he  had  threatened  to  give  no  quarter, 
and  although,  if  left  to  himself,  he  might  have  car- 
ried out  his  threat,  Luke  had  pointed  out  to  him 
that  such  unnecessary  cruelty  was  unwise  and 
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might  bring  him  trouble  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  to  the  Count's  interest,  if  anyone  questioned 
his  right  to  Mortimer  Castle,  to  show  that  he 
had  acted  as  a  knight  reclaiming  his  own — rather 
than  as  a  robber  and  an  outlaw,  putting  to  death 
soldiers  who  had  only  done  their  duty  in  fighting 
for  their  lord.  The  Count  might  not  have 
thought  of  these  arguments  himself,  but  he  could 
see  that  there  w^as  reason  in  them,  and  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  disarming  the  soldiers  and  dis- 
missing them,  upon  their  taking  an  oath  to  take 
no  further  part  in  the  defense  of  Mortimer 
Castle — unless  they  should  care  to  enlist  in  his 
service  after  he  had  captured  it ! 

Luke,  this  matter  being  disposed  of  to  his  satis- 
faction, urged  upon  the  Count  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  the  last  of  the  smaller  towers,  that  which 
stood  on  the  northwestern  angle.  So  long  as  this 
was  untaken,  it  would  threaten  the  besiegers  with 
a  rear  or  flank  attack  while  they  made  their  ad- 
vance upon  the  keep.  Encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Luke's  latest  piece  of  strategy^  the  Count  once 
more  was  willing  to  be  guided  bv  his  advice,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  plan  the  attack  at  once. 

Torches  being  brought,  the  Count  and  Luke 
sat  down  to  devise  means  of  taking  the  next 
stronghold.  Luke  did  not  believe  that  a  very 
vigorous  resistance  could  be  offered,   since  the 
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numbers  of  the  garrison  were  now  so  reduced  that 
it  would  not  do  to  risk  more  O'f  them  before  taking 
to  the  keep  for  their  last  stand.  There  was  still 
time,  he  said,  to  put  up  the  mast  and  swinging 
basket  against  the  remaining  tower ;  but  Luke  did 
not  advise  this,  since  it  would  be  quicker  to  mount 
the  rampart  at  the  end  where  the  burnt  tower  had 
stood,  and  then  to  put  a  battering-ram  in  action 
against  the  doonvay,  as  they  had  done  before. 
The  Count,  always  in  favor  of  the  quickest  and 
most  violent  measures,  ordered  Luke  to  assemble 
the  soldiers  and  himself  went  out  to  lead  them. 
The  men,  except  those  few  thought  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  captured  tower,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  column  of  six  men  wide,  and  then,  march- 
ing across  the  front  of  the  castle,  began  to  clamber 
up  the  pile  of  ruins  where  had  stood  the  burned 
tower.  This  was  an  inclined  plane  made  up  of 
the  stones  fallen  from  the  tower  and  the  end  of 
the  wall,  and  was  not  difficult  to  climb,  so  that 
the  column  was  not  long  delayed  in  reaching  the 
still  uninjured  portion  of  the  western  wall,  along 
which  they  advanced  in  good  order,  the  Count 
coming  next  after  those  who  carried  the  great 
beam  that  was  to  serve  as  a  ram.  Except  for  a 
rather  feeble  fire  by  the  archers — a  dozen  or  so — 
who  could  find  places  behind  the  loopholes  in  the 
tower,  no  resistance  was  made  by  the  garrison, 
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and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  great  beam  was 
knocking  for  admittance  against  the  door.  Below 
this  portion  of  the  rampart  was  the  Friar's  second 
mine,  and  he  himself  stood  within  the  tower  ready 
to  give  the  signal  for  firing  it.  But  first  he  made 
sure  that  all  the  defenders  in  the  tower  should  be 
warned  to  take  flight  as  soon  as  the  whistle 
sounded.  The  Friar,  however,  had  reasoned  that 
the  whistle  would  give  warning  to  the  besiegers 
as  well,  and  he  argued  that  they  would  be  afraid 
of  another  explosion.  Therefore  he  had  in- 
structed the  soldier  who  stood  by  the  fuse  not  to 
light  it  until  he  should  receive  verbal  orders. 

As  soon  as  the  ram  was  fairly  at  work,  the 
Friar  blew  his  whistle.  Thereupon  the  archers 
and  men-at-arms  within  the  castle  all  left  their 
posts,  and  retired  along  the  northern  rampart  to 
the  keep,  crossing  the  wooden  bridge,  and  closing 
the  door  into  the  keep  behind  them.  They  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  Friar  and  the  soldier  at  the 
fuse  still  remained  in  the  tower,  but  in  order  to 
give  time  for  thoroughly  barricading  the  door,  it 
was  arranged  that  these  last  two  men  should  be 
drawn  up  by  ropes  when  they  arrived  at  the  keep's 
door. 

The  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  same  sound  that 
had  preceded  the  other  explosion,  seemed  to  petrify 
the  besiegers.     They  came  to  a  halt,  dropped  the 
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great  beam  and  even  began  to  retire  slowly  along 
the  rampart. 

Thereupon  the  Friar,  waiting  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, kept  watch  upon  the  besiegers,  as  well  as 
he  could  make  them  out  through  the  darkness. 
The  Count,  seeing  nothing  had  followed,  ordered 
the  attack  to  be  renewed,  crying  out : 

"  Are  ye  to  be  frightened  from  your  work  by  the 
blast  of  a  whistle,  ye  cowards?  Down  with  the 
door!" 

Then  the  Friar,  slipping  down  the  stairway, 
ordered  the  fuse  to  be  lighted,  and  then  with  the 
soldier  ran  along  the  ramparts  to  the  keep.  Here 
were  two  ropes  with  loops  at  the  ends,  and  the 
Friar  and  his  companion,  putting  their  feet 
through  the  loops  and  clinching  to  the  ropes,  were 
hauled  quickly  to  the  top  of  the  keep  and  there 
lifted  over  the  battlements. 

Hardly  were  they  upon  the  keep  than  the  ex- 
plosion took  place,  throwing  dozens  of  the  be- 
siegers from  the  wall,  splitting  it  in  two  and  open- 
ing a  great  gap  between  the  tower  and  the  assault- 
ing-party.  The  Count,  having  been  near  the 
ram,  was  thrown  backward  and  almost  stunned  by 
the  shock.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  damage  that 
was  done,  the  moral  effect  of  the  second  explosion 
was  far  less  than  that  of  the  first.  Although  there 
was  the  same  smell  of  sulphur,  this  time  the 
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Count's  men  were  less  superstitious.  They  had 
seen  that,  horrible  as  was  the  sight  and  shock  of 
the  outburst,  great  as  was  the  power  displayed,  it 
had  done  not  much  more  damage  than  often  re- 
sulted from  a  stroke  of  a  great  battering-ram,  and 
so  they  recovered  themselves  more  quickly. 

The  Count,  too,  aided  them  to  recover  their 
courage,  for  he  was  more  enraged  than  hurt  by 
his  fall,  and  his  anger  was  greater  than  his  fear. 
In  a  moment  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  waved  his 
sword  above  his  head,  and  shouting  out  his  battle- 
cry,  led  his  men  forward  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
broken  wall.  Nor  did  he  pause  there,  but  plunged 
down  over  the  fallen,  tottering  stones,  and  began 
to  clamber  up  the  other  side. 

Under  such  leadership  all  men  are  brave;  and 
first  one,  then  another,  and  at  last  all  the  survivors 
followed  him,  echoing  his  cry.  Some  shouted 
also,  "  Death  to  the  Sorcerer!  "  and  rushed  for- 
ward with  renewed  courage.  The  Count,  taking  a 
heavy  ax  from  one  of  his  men,  dealt  resounding 
blows  against  the  timbers  of  the  door.  His  ex- 
ample was  followed,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
tough  oak  planks  were  penetrated,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  bolts  were  drawn,  and  the  bold  be- 
siegers were  within  the  tower — the  second  they 
had  captured  that  night. 

The  garrison  during  this  interval  had  destroyed 
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the  bridge  that  joined  the  rampart  to  the  doorway 
opening  into  the  keep,  first  setting  fire  to  it  and 
then  drawing  out  the  heavy  iron  bolts  that  sup- 
ported the  bridge,  and  letting  it  fall  into  the  court- 
yard. They  were  thus  deprived  of  all  communica- 
tion with  any  part  of  the  castle,  and  their  only 
hope  now  was  in  the  strong  walls  of  the  great  keep 
itself.  The  whole  base  of  this  enormous  square 
tower  was  almost  solid  rock,  and  all  the  openings 
to  it  were  narrow,  and  at  worst  would  give  en- 
trance only  to  narrow  and  crooked  passages,  al- 
most as  defensible  as  the  doors  themselves. 

Fully  aware  that  the  last  stronghold  could  not 
be  taken  by  a  sudden  rush,  and  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  already  accomplished,  the  Count  and 
Luke  resolved  to  make  no  further  advance  that 
night,  and  gave  orders  that  the  men,  after  posting 
guards,  should  make  themselves  comfortable  for 
the  night.  The  wearied  soldiers  were  glad  to 
obey,  and  wrapping  themselves  in  their  cloaks  lay 
down  wherever  they  could  find  a  convenient  space. 
Before  deciding  to  remain  in  the  towers,  however, 
Luke  caused  a  thorough  search  to  be  made,  for 
fear  the  garrison  had  undermined  the  towers  or 
set  fire  to  them.  Nothing  to  excite  alarm  being 
found,  the  Count  and  Luke,  attended  by  their 
especial  followers,  rode  back  to  their  camp  near 
the  edge  of  the  woods.     They  were  in  high  spirits 
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over  the  successes  of  the  night,  and  began  to  talk 
confidently  of  capturing  the  keep  on  the  morrow. 

"  You  will  remember,  Count,"  said  Luke,  "  that 
you  gave  me  your  word  you  would  maintain  me 
for  life  if  we  took  the  castle.  I  would  not  speak 
of  it,  except  that  the  ear  of  victory  is  often  deaf." 

"  Never  fear,  good  Luke,"  answered  the  Count 
gayly.  "  With  such  a  counselor  at  my  elbow,  I 
may  yet  be  king  of  England.  If  Edward  Long- 
shanks  should  have  the  bad  luck  to  lose  his  life  in 
the  Holy  Land,  who  knows  what  may  happen? 
And  if  I  be  king,  you  shall  be  ever  at  my  right 
hand,  devising  mischief  after  your  fashion." 

In  the  keep,  Edgar  and  his  two  advisers  were 
holding  counsel.  Each  of  the  three  had  taken  the 
events  of  the  night  in  his  own  way.  Edgar  was 
grieved  by  the  loss  of  his  followers  more  than  by 
the  advance  of  the  besiegers,  Hugh  blamed  him- 
self for  the  disasters,  especially  for  attempting  to 
hold  the  smaller  towers  so  long  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them  earlier  in  the  siege.  They  had  cost,  he 
said,  some  thirty  good  soldiers — nearly  a  third  of 
their  whole  force  at  the  beginning,  and  had  caused 
the  besiegers  only  a  few  hours  of  vigorous  work. 
Only  the  Friar  retained  his  composure.  He  was 
confident  that  the  Count  would  never  take  the 
keep,  he  said,  and  said  he  cared  not  a  fig  for  any 
of  their  losses  so  far,  except  for  the  men  slain  or 
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captured.  "  Besides,"  he  insisted,  "  you  knew 
from  the  beginning,  Lord  Edgar,  that  the  be- 
siegers were  certain  to  drive  us  into  the  keep,  and 
here  we  are.  I'll  warrant  the  Count  had  no  idea 
that  he  would  be  weeks  instead  of  days  before  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  the  Red  Lion.  But  weeks 
he  has  been,  and,  behold,  he  has  yet  the  hardest 
nut  of  all  to  crack !  Where  we  have  lost  one  man, 
they  have  lost  three,  and,  best  of  all,  we  have  done 
our  duty  in  defending  the  right,  while  he  is  a 
knave  and  a  villain  trying  to  rob  an  honest  man  of 
his  own.  If  we  fall,  we  fall  in  a  just  cause,  with 
consciences  at  ease,  ready  to  appear  before  our 
Maker.  If  he  falls,  he  will  die  as  the  robber  dies, 
struck  down  at  the  moment  he  is  contriving  only 
evil !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Though  the  actual  fighting  of  the  night  had 
not  been  hard  upon  any  of  the  garrison  except 
those  captured  in  the  tower  and  the  bowmen,  all 
slept  heavily  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  besiegers. 
They  were  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  watching,  for 
that  day — beginning  with  the  arrival  of  Luke's 
lying  letter  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  the  two 
towers — was  the  most  exciting  they  had  passed. 
Even  after  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  Lady  Mortimer 
and  a  few  of  her  tire-women  were  awake  and  at  a 
service  in  their  chapel,  praying  for  the  support  of 
Heaven  in  the  coming  struggle.  Because  so  much 
has  been  said  of  the  men  and  their  work,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  during  the  siege  the  women 
of  the  castle  did  not  do  their  part.  But  in  that 
day  women  did  women's  work,  content  to  leave 
men  the  fighting  and  planning  for  which  they  were 
better  fitted  by  nature.  The  women  found 
enough  to  busy  them  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  in  feeding  the  hungry.  They  worked  hard 
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all  day,  and  if  there  was  any  time  to  spare  from 
their  household  duties,  they  made  themselves  use- 
ful in  carying  sheaves  of  arrows  or  even  baskets 
of  stones  for  the  mangonels,  or  in  seeing  that  the 
sentries  or  the  men  on  duty  in  various  portions  of 
the  building  were  provided  with  food  and  drink. 
Even  the  sewing  and  mending  of  the  men's  cloth- 
ing and  the  washing  of  soiled  garments  or  the 
serving  at  table  sometimes  gave  employment  to 
the  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  the  older  boys  and  girls.  Now  that  all 
were  forced  to  withdraw  into  the  narrow  quarters 
of  the  keep,  every  space  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  strict  discipline  was  necessary  in  order 
that  the  non-combatants  might  not  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  defenders. 

The  cooking  was  done  in  great  fireplaces,  of 
which  there  were  several  in  the  keep,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  gathered  in  the  upper 
rooms  mainly,  while  the  lower  floors  were  allotted 
to  the  men.  The  Friar's  own  room — being  but  a 
small  apartment — was  set  aside  for  Edgar  and 
himself  alone,  though  few  of  the  rooms  had  less 
than  four  or  five  occupants,  and  some  had  more. 
The  top  of  the  keep,  being  protected  by  heavy 
battlemented  walls,  gave  the  garrison  room  for  air 
and  exercise,  though  there  was  some  danger  to 
them  at  times  when  the  bowmen  of  the  besiegers 
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would  fire  a  volley  upward,  hoping  to  do  some 
damage. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  Edgar  and 
Hugh  were  upon  the  top  of  the  keep,  when  sud- 
denly a  blunt  arrow,  coming  from  the  river  side 
fell  upon  the  floor  not  ten  feet  from  where  they 
stood.  Startled  by  this  shaft,  that  must  have  been 
shot  by  a  bowman  either  on  the  river  or  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  keep,  they  were  relieved,  on  picking 
it  up,  to  find  that  it  was  a  messenger  of  peace 
rather  than  of  war,  and  bore,  tied  close  to  the 
head,  a  little  slip  of  parchment.  Edgar  cut  it 
loose  from  its  wrappings  and  unrolled  it.  Upon 
the  parchment,  written  in  a  very  small  handwrit- 
ing, was  this  message : 

"  To-night  at  about  the  first  darkness  let  Hugh 
of  Cambray  or  Edgar  Mortimer  be  ready  at  the 
place  where  I  came  out.  If  all  is  well,  I  will  come. 
1  bring  good  news.    All  is  well  with  me. 

"Amabel  Manners."' 

Leaving  the  parchment  with  Hugh,  whose  de- 
light made  his  eyes  sparkle  while  he  read  the 
words  over  and  over,  Edgar  descended  into  the 
keep  to  inform  Lady  Mortimer  and  the  Friar  that 
Amabel  had  safely  accomplished  her  task,  and 
would  soon  be  with  them  again.  Lady  Mortimer 
seemed  to  forget  all  the  unpleasant  happenings  of 
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the  siege  in  her  joy  over  the  safety  of  Lady  Ama- 
bel, and  in  the  promise  her  words  conveyed.  But 
wlien  Edgar  went  to  the  Friar's  door  and  was  in- 
vited to  enter,  he  was  so  amazed  by  the  Friar's  oc- 
cupation that  he  almost  forgot  to  give  the  news  he 
carried.  Friar, Bacon,  seated  at  his  little  table  or 
desk  pushed  near  to  the  window,  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  some  sort  of  illumination.  He  had  be- 
fore him  a  box  of  colors,  some  that  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  Lady  Mortimer,  and  was  making  a  small 
picture  upon  glass,  correcting  it  every  now  and 
then  as  he  held  it  up  to  the  window. 

Of  all  the  Friar's  strange  occupations,  this  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  Edgar  the  strangest.  The  Friar 
put  down  his  brush  as  Edgar  entered,  and  rising 
asked:  "What  is  it.-*  Any  new  attack  threat- 
ened? I  thought  there  was  time  to  complete  a 
little  piece  of  work  I  had  in  mind." 

"No;  nothing  from  the  Count,"  Edgar  an- 
swered, "  but  1  have  had  news  from  the  Lady 
Amabel.  A  blunt  arrow  shot  upward  from  the 
river  side  of  the  castle  brought  word  that  she  was 
safe,  and  better  yet,  that  she  is  the  bearer  of  good 
news.  I  suppose  she  has  secured  help  from  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon." 

"When  will  she  herself  return?"  the  Friar 
asked,  seating  himself  at  his  work  again  when  he 
saw  Edgar  had  done  so,  and  picking  up  his  brush. 
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"  As  soon  as  it  is  dark.  She  will  come  in  by 
the  underground  passage,"  Edgar  replied.  "  I 
wonder  that  the  Count  has  not  put  a  guard  at  the 
back  of  the  castle,  either  in  boats  or  on  the  other 
shore." 

"  It  does  not  surprise  me."  remarked  the  Friar, 
"  for  I  have  suspected  all  along  that  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  if  the  garrison  should  escape,  leav- 
ing him  to  take  possession  of  the  castle.  I  think 
it  is  for  that  reason  he  has  not  guarded  it.  As  to 
relief  coming,  the  Count  does  not  expect  a  re- 
lieving force.  He  knows  that  there  are  few  mo- 
tives that  would  lead  a  nobleman  to  risk  a  battle 
for  a  friend.  Besides  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
chance." 

Edgar  watched  the  Friar's  painting  as  he  list- 
ened ;  and  when  the  bit  of  glass  was  held  up  again 
to  the  window  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  bore 
the  picture  of  Satan  himself,  painted  in  minature 
upon  the  glass,  and  vividly^  colored.  He  started 
back  in  horror,  but  the  Friar  only  smiled,  as  he 
said,  "  Do  you  recognize  the.  foul  fiend  ?  I  have 
given  him  horns,  tail,  pitchfork,  cloven-foot,  and 
all."  Then  seeing  Edgar's  real  fright  and  dismay, 
the  Friar  said  seriously,  "  ]\Iy  friend,  be  of  good 
cheer.  This  is  no  idle  folly,  or  thoughtlessness. 
You  must  know  that  I  am  a  student  of  nature's 
mysteries,  but  that  I  use  my  knowledge,  such  as  it 
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is,  only  for  the  best  objects.  You  have  been  kind 
and  hospitable  to  a  poor  old  man,  and  in  return 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  in  holding  your 
father's  castle  until  he  returns.  They  have  not 
scrupled  to  use  deceit  against  us;  I  shall  use  de- 
ceit against  them,  when  the  time  arrives.  Surely 
you  can  trust  me?    I  tell  you  again,  I  do  no  evil." 

"  Trust  you?  "  Edgar  exclaimed.  "  You  have 
won  the  right  to  be  trusted,  and  to  be  rewarded 
richly  for  all  you  have  done." 

"  Enough  then,"  said  the  Friar,  resuming  his 
work  upon  the  little  picture.  "  But  it  will  be  best 
for  you  to  tell  your  men — all  of  them — not  to  be 
affrighted  by  any  strange  appearances  they 
may  see." 

Then  closing  the  wooden  shutters  until  the 
room  was  dark  he  brought  from  his  mysterious 
little  cupboard  another  strange  bit  of  apparatus, 
and  showed  Edgar  its  mysteries.  The  young  lord, 
at  first  terrified  and  amazed,  at  last  fully  under- 
stood the  Friar's  strange  apparatus,  and  laughed 
heartily  as  the  Franciscan  caused  strange  figures 
to  appear  upon  the  wall,  to  move  about  and  dis- 
appear at  will.  He  promised  to  prepare  his  men 
for  these  mysteries,  and  departed,  after  the  Friar 
had  put  away  his  queer  contrivance  in  the  locked 
cupboard. 

About  noon  of  that  day,  in  spite  of  Luke's  re- 
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monstrances,  the  Count's  impatience  to  continue 
the  attack  could  be  no  longer  restrained.  He  be- 
lieved that,  by  advancing  along  the  western  ram- 
part, he  could  throw  a  bridge  over  the  gap  sepa- 
rating the  wall  from  the  western  door  of  the 
keep,  and  could  then  batter  down  the  door  and 
gain  entrance  to  the  keep,  talking  it  by  storm. 
Luke  argued  that  the  keep  w^as  far  stronger  than 
the  other  towers,  and  better  provided  with  means 
of  resisting  attack.  The  garrison,  too,  knowing 
that  they  were  in  the  last  stronghold,  would  fight 
with  desperation. 

"  The  only  attacks  that  have  been  quickly  suc- 
cessful," the  Count  insisted,  "  are  the  bold  as- 
saults. Your  tower  was  burnt;  your  mine  was 
discovered,  and  proved  useless;  your  mangonels 
might  have  battered  upon  the  defenses  for  a  year 
without  doing  much  harm.  But  the  ram  has 
cleared  a  way  for  us  every  time,  and  whenever  we 
have  breached  the  walls,  the  cowardly  knaves  of 
the  garrison  have  scuttled  away  to  their  next  wall 
or  tower.  No,  Luke ;  you  are  a  shrewd  mole,  but 
you  have  not  the  courage  to  make  a  good  soldier. 
You  are  but  a  clerk  or  a  recreant  priest,  after  all. 
Yours  is  not  the  red  blood  that  makes  the 
soldier!" 

Luke's  flaming  cheeks  proved  this  false  as  he 
said: 
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"  You  are  scornful  of  me,  my  lord  Count;  and 
yet  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  work  in  your  behalf. 
I  will,  however,  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of 
cowardice.  Was  I  not  always  at  your  back  in 
every  charge? " 

"  Yes,"  the  Count  admitted,  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  "  that  is  where  you  ever  will  be  found, 
Luke  the  Lurdane, — at  my  back!  While  I  wield 
the  sword  that  clears  the  path,  you  ever  come  after, 
poking  at  my  fleeing  enemies  with  a  long  pole! 
Enough,  Luke.  I  will  make  the  attack  at  once. 
And  you,  if  you  like,  shall  follow  at  my  heel, 
shielded  by  my  armor  and  your  own !  "  And  he 
laughed  uproariously. 

Luke  at  this  lost  his  temper,  and  rose,  confront- 
ing the  Count,  as  he  said  in  a  voice  thick  with 
rage: 

"  Try  it,  Count,  try  it !  And  I  will  fight  either 
at  your  side  or  in  your  van,  as  you  choose!  I 
have  warned  you  you  will  be  defeated,  and  if  you 
hope  to  take  the  keep,  you  will  do  well  to  hope 
for  the  strength  of  the  steel  headpiece  that  pro- 
tects the  brain  of  Luke  the  Lurdane!  For  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  without  that  brain,  the  sword  of 
Count  Guy  de  Ferrers  would  be  of  no  more  use 
against  these  walls  than  would  a  broomstick  or  a 
mop-handle! " 

Before  he  was  done,  the  Count  with  an  oath 
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sprang  to  his  feet  and  drew  his  sword,  but  Luke 
had  slipped  from  the  tent,  and  was  gone,  laugh- 
ing in  his  turn. 

Following  him  out,  the  Count  gave  orders  that 
an  assaulting  column  should  be  formed  and  march 
at  once  upon  the  castle.  The  men  obeyed  with 
good  will,  for  their  successes  of  the  night  before 
had  made  them  full  of  confidence  and  eager  to  com- 
plete their  triumph.  They  were  angry  over  the 
losses  they  had  suffered,  and  longed  especially 
to  punish  the  practicers  of  the  Black  Art  whom 
they  blamed  for  the  death  of  their  comrades  in 
arms. 

Mounting  his  horse,  the  Count  led  them  briskly 
over  the  plateau,  and  only  dismounted  when  they 
had  come  to  the  northwest  tower — the  last  that 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  They  entered  this 
tower,  passed  through  it,  and  marched  five  or  six 
abreast  along  the  rampart,  carrying  with  them 
long  beams  or  logs  with  which  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  rampart  and  the  western  door  oi  the 
keep. 

As  all  this  movement  was  carried  out  openly  in 
broad  daylight,  the  sentries  of  the  garrison  at 
once  carried  word  of  the  attack  to  their  com- 
manders, and  Hugh,  Edgar,  and  the  Friar  all 
brought  every  available  man  to  resist  the  advance. 
The  Friar  set  up  two  catapults  on  top  of  the  keep, 
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depressing  them  so  they  bore  upon  the  middle  of 
the  rampart  below.  Hugh  put  the  most  skillful 
bowmen  at  the  loopholes  and  upper  windows, 
urging  them  to  make  every  arrow  tell,  and  to  re- 
serve their  fire  always  until  they  saw  a  chance  to 
reach  some  exposed  enemy.  Edgar,  with  the  stout- 
est of  the  men-at-arms,  was  posted  behind  the  door 
and  at  the  loopholes  on  each  side.  Above  were  a 
few  men  ready  to  drop  stones  or  to  pour  boiling  oil 
upon  the  heads  of  the  besiegers  when  they  were 
actually  in  the  doorway. 

Since  every  man  knew  his  station  beforehand, 
it  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  place  every  member 
of  the  garrison,  including  the  women  who  now 
served  as  sentries  on  the  other  side  of  the  keep, 
ready  to  bring  instant  word  of  a  second  attack. 

When  the  assaulting  column  began  its  march 
along  the  rampart,  the  Friar  began  to  discharge 
darts  from  his  two  catapults.  These  were  care- 
fully aimed,  and  none  missed  its  mark.  One  of 
them  struck  the  Count  a  glancing  blow  upon  the 
helm,  almost  overturning  him.  Another  struck 
down  a  soldier  who  was  holding  the  end  of  a 
large  beam,  and  a  third  carried  two  more  men  over 
into  the  courtyard.  But  they  were  under  fire  for 
so  short  a  time  that  not  much  was  done  to  check 
the  column.  The  bowmen  also  shot  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  while  many  of  the  shots  were 
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caught  upon  the  shields,  others  slew  a  number  of 
the  besiegers.  When  the  column  had  reached  the 
gap  in  the  wall,  they  were  too  near  for  effective 
shooting,  and  they  succeeded  in  laying  a  rude 
bridge  across  from  the  end  of  the  rampart  to  the 
door  of  the  keep.  Across  this  bridge  the  Count 
went  first,  but  hardly  had  he  reached  the  door 
and  began  to  cut  at  it  with  his  battle-ax,  than  he 
was  joined  by  Luke,  who  had  followed  the  column, 
and  running  nimbly  across  the  rampart,  reached 
the  Count's  side,  crying  as  he  came  up :  "  Let  us 
see  who  will  be  foremost  to-day,  my  lord  Count !  " 
In  this  Luke  was  wise  as  well  as  bold,  for  being 
in  the  very  doorway  they  were  protected  somewhat 
by  the  arch  over  their  heads  from  the  objects 
thrown  from  above.  The  next  rank  or  two  of 
their  followers  occupied  the  most  perilous  place, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  struck  down.  Sud- 
denly, just  as  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  was  emptied 
upon  the  heads  of  these  men,  and  they  drew  back 
a  few  paces  to  escape  it,  being  warned  by  the 
cries  of  their  comrades,  the  door  opened  in  front 
of  the  Count  and  Luke,  and  they  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Edgar  and  his  followers.  These 
sprang  forward  as  the  door  swung  back,  and 
fiercely  assailed  the  two  leaders  of  the  besiegers. 
The  Count  retreated,  whereupon  Luke,  shouting, 
"  Onward,  Count  Ferrers!"  charged  furiously  for- 
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ward,  striking  right  and  left  with  his  battle-ax. 
Edgar  warded  a  blow  with  the  blade  of  his  sword, 
which  broke  under  the  heavy  ax,  and  then,  drop- 
ping his  broken  sword,  ran  in  upon  Luke,  seized 
him  by  the  neck  before  he  could  again  raise  the  ax, 
and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  Then  before  Luke 
could  rise,  one  of  the  men-at-arms  caught  a  hooked 
battle-ax  in  the  fallen  man's  coat  of  mail  and  drag- 
ged him  inward.  The  door  was  then  shut  in  the 
besiegers'  faces,  and  securely  barred. 

Luke  cried  out,  "  I  yield,  Edgar  Mortimer, 
rescue  or  no  rescue!  "  and  throwing  down  his  ax, 
allowed  himself  to  be  securely  bound. 

Meanwhile,  the  rain  of  stones  and  arrows  upon 
the  attacking  column  was  too  heavy  to  be  endured, 
and  they  retreated  along  the  rampart  to  the  shelter 
of  their  own  tower,  in  spite  of  the  Count's  at- 
tempts to  rally  them,  and  lead  them  again  against 
the  door.  He  stood  upon  the  rampart  actually 
alone  for  a  few  moments,  but^  another  dart  from 
the  Friar's  well-aimed  catapult  coming  too  near 
for  comfort,  the  Count  followed  his  retreating 
party,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him.  His  at- 
tack had  failed,  and  his  losses  had  been  great.  But 
the  Count,  as  usual,  blamed  his  men  for  cowardice 
rather  than  himself  for  foolhardiness.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  lesson,  however,  that  kept  him  quiet  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  that  day,  which  was  fortunate,  since 
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it  left  Edg-ar  free  to  go  with  Hugh  and  three 
stout  soldiers  at  nightfall  to  the  opening  of  the 
underground  way. 

Hardly  had  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage and,  pushing  aside  the  thick  bushes  that 
screened  the  entrance,  stepped  out  upon  the  river- 
shore,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  oars,  but 
faintly,  as  if  the  oars  had  been  muffled.  They 
could  see  nothing,  but  soon  a  light  skiff  ap- 
proached, and  they  heard  its  prow  come  with  a 
grating  sound  into  the  pebbly  shore.  Then  a 
young  fellow  stepped  ashore,  a  well-built  young 
man  in  a  suit  of  mail,  and  turning  assisted  the 
Lady  Amabel — w^ho  was  again  in  woman's  cloth- 
ing— to  alight. 

Edgar  stepped  forward  and  took  her  in  his 
arms,  saying:  "  Good  news  or  bad  news — I  am 
thankful  that  you  are  once  more  with  us !  " 

Amabel  turned  and  greeted  Hugh,  grasping  his 
hand  warmly,  and  then  spoke  to  her  companion : 

"  This  is  Edgar,  son  of  Baron  Mortimer,  and 
this  is  Hugh  of  Cambray,  the  baron's  comrade  in 
arms,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  the  garrison.  Ed- 
gar and  Hugh,  I  come  with  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
the  son  of  the  Earl.  His  father  is  upon  the  further 
shore  with  his  forces.  But  come,  let  us  go  into 
the  castle,  where  I  can  tell  you  something  of  my 
story.     How  goes  on  the  siege?  " 
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"  We  hold  only  the  keep,"  Hugh  answered, 
"  but  it  is  uninjured,  and  yet  defies  the  Count. 
Luke  the  Lurdane  is  captured,  and  we  can  give  a 
good  account  of  all  members  of  the  garrison  who 
remain.  The  Count  has  captured  some  of  them — 
about  thirty.    But  let  us  go  onward." 

Lighting  a  torch  that  he  had  used  during  their 
journey  through  the  passage,  Hugh  led  the  way, 
and  soon  all  were  again  in  the  great  hall,  where 
Lady  Mortimer  thankfully  greeted  them. 

As  no  alarm  had  been  given  during  their  ab- 
sence, they  sat  down  around  the  wide  fireplace, 
and  after  a  hasty  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
siege — of  which  the  pretense  of  her  capture 
greatly  interested  Lady  Amabel — ^the  young  girl 
in  turn  told  something  of  her  own  adventures. 
She  told  first  of  her  walk  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  of  her  reception  in  the  farmhouse,  and  of 
her  journey  on  the  farm- wagon  to  the  next  mar- 
ket-town, where  the  farmer  left  her  at  the  inn. 

"  I  had  a  little  money  in  my  pocket,  besides  the 
remaining  gold  pieces  in  my  belt,"  she  said,  "  and 
so  was  able  to  take  a  ride  now  and  then  with  such 
of  the  country  people  as  I  encountered  upon  my 
^vay.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  busy  road,  and  so  I 
made  good  progress.  The  carters  seemed  to  think 
me  a  nice  boy,"  Amabel  smiled,  "  and  several  of 
them  refused  the  money  T  offered  them,  saying 
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that  '  neighbors  should  be  neighborly.'  I  had 
only  one  unpleasant  meeting,  and  that  was  with  a 
rough  fellow  who  insisted  upon  giving  me  his 
company  through  a  lonely  part  of  a  wood.  But 
I  made  up  my  mind  the  fellow  intended  to  rob  me 
if  he  could,  and  so  kept  upon  the  alert.  I  still 
kept  a  stout  cudgel  I  had  cut  to  protect  me  from 
prowling  curs,  and  when  this  villain,  suddenly 
stopping  in  a  thick  piece  of  woods,  demanded  that 
I  give  him  my  money  for  '  safe-keeping,'  I  told 
him  I  believed  my  pennies  were  safer  with  me 
than  with  him;  and  when  he  came  toward  me,  I 
remembered  how  much  depended  upon  my  being 
free,  and  so  I  had  no  scruple  in  poking  him  sharply 
with  the  end  of  my  cudgel  so  as  to  knock  his 
breath  from  him,  and  then  taking  to  my  heels.  I 
recalled  what  you  had  told  me,  good  Hugh,  about 
striking  with  the  end  of  my  cudgel  rather  than 
with  its  side,  and  had  reason  to  be  glad  of  the 
lesson  in  fence,  for  I  saw  the  low-browed  ruffian 
no  more.  I  hope  he  has  recovered  his  breath  by 
this  time.  Next  I  fell  in  with  some  kindly  monks, 
the  traveling  performers  of  a  Mystery  play,  and 
as  our  ways  lay  together,  I  traveled  with  them, 
and  even  took  part  in  their  performance.  Their 
mystery-play  was  '  The  Deluge,'  and  I  was  soon 
chosen  to  take  the  part  of  Noah's  wife,  the  good 
monks  saying  that  I  acted  the  woman  so  naturally 
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that  they  would  never  suspect  me  of  being  a  boy ! 
I  was  sorry  enough  to  leave  the  kindly  monks 
when  their  ways  separated  from  mine,  and  my 
next  day's  journey  was  a  sad  one  indeed.  The 
day  after,  however,  brought  me  luck  again,  for  as 
I  was  passing  a  cottage  I  heard  sounds  of  grief 
and  lamentations  within.  Whereupon  I  went  to 
the  door,  and  found  a  young  wood-cutter  who 
had  cut  his  leg  instead  of  a  tree,  and  was  likely  to 
to  bleed  to  death  for  lack  of  a  leech  to  bind  up 
his  artery.  His  father  and  mother  were  tearing 
their  hair  with  mad  grief,  not  knowing  enough  to 
stanch  the  bleeding.  '  Wait,  good  folks,'  I  cried, 
'  for  I  am  somewhat  skilled  in  healing.'  Then 
snatching  the  good  wife's  kerchief  from  her  head, 
and  a  bit  of  stick  from  beside  the  fireplace,  I  tied 
a  knot  in  the  cloth,  pressed  it  over  the  artery  above 
the  cut,  tied  it  tight,  and  then  showed  goodman 
cutter  how  to  twist  it  yet  tighter  with  the  stick, 
while  his  son  lay  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  The 
best  of  surgeons  could  hardly  have  done  better, 
Lady  Mortimer,  and  there  is  why  your  lessons 
served  me  well.  The  blood  being*  stopped,  there 
was  time  to  send  for  a  leech  to  complete  the  cure, 
and  I  went  with  the  grateful  father  to  town — thus 
gaining  another  stage  in  my  journey.  The  poor 
father  had  naught  to  give  me  for  saving  his  son's 
life,  save  his  ax,  but  that  he  would  fain  have  me 
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take.  When  I  refused  it.  he  begged  me  to  let  him 
serve  me  in  some  fashion,  whereupon  I  told  him 
that  I  was  a  timid  young  fellow,  having  been  ill 
and  having  not  yet  fully  recovered  my  strength, 
and  begged  him  to  tell  me  how  I  might  go  most 
quickly  and  safely  further  on  my  road  to 
Nottingham.  This  puzzled  the  good  wood- 
cutter, but  by  dint  of  cudgeling  his  brain 
he  at  last  remembered  that  his  wife's  cousin 
was  a  carter,  and  made  journeys  every 
few  days  to  carry  goods  northward.  *  If  you 
had  money,  Harry — '  said  he.  Whereupon  I  told 
him  I  had  plenty,  and  his  face  brightened.  '  Then 
all  is  easy,'  he  exclaimed.  '  Wait  until  I  have 
seen  Robert  Carter,  and  I  will  manage  it.  Can 
you  afford  as  much  as  four  silver  pennies  ? ' 
'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  or  twenty,  so  that  I  can  make  speed 
on  my  way.  I  fear  sore  trouble  to  my  family 
should  I  be  any  way  delayed.'  And  that  was  no 
lie.  Lady  Mortimer,  as  you  must  confess.  Well, 
my  story  is  near  an  end,  for  Robert  the  Carter 
had  a  good  team  of  horses,  and  was  a  fine  young 
fellow  with  so  open  a  face  that  my  heart  bade  me 
trust  him.  And  trust  him  I  did.  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  had  gold  and  was  noble,  and  that  if  he 
would  take  me  as  far  as  he  dared  go  from  home  I 
would  pay  him  fifty  times  his  fee.  He  was  eager 
to  earn  the  monev,  for  there  was  a  sweet  maiden 
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who  had  won  his  heart,  and  had  named  the  wed- 
ding-day. The  money  I  promised  him  meant  her 
father's  '  yes  '  to  the  suit,  and  so  Robert  was  as 
eager  as  I  to  send  me  forward.  I  saw  the  brown- 
eyed  maiden,  and  even  had  speech  apart  with  her, 
telHng  her  who  I  was,  and  begging  she  would 
tell  her  Robert  to  make  haste.  After  that,  he  was 
winged  in  my  service.  We  left  the  cart  behind, 
and  rode  a-horseback,  both  armed  with  cudgels 
and  knives  until — "  here  Amabel  could  not  go 
on  for  laughter  for  a  moment — "  until  we  met 
with  my  good  cavalier  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
bade  me  stand  in  the  name  of  the  king,  believing 
Robert  the  Carter  and  myself  to  be  highwaymen ! 
We  yielded  at  once,  and  upon  my  discovering  his 
name — my  troubles  were  over.  Robert  the  Carter, 
with  a  purse  of  gold  returned  to  claim  his  bride, 
Lady  Amabel  was  taken  to  Huntingdon  Castle 
where  the  Earl  and  Countess  received  her  as  a 
daughter,  listened  to  her  story,  and  promised  two 
hundred  men-at-arms  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  the 
Castle  of  the  Red  Lion.  I  went  as  a  beggar-boy, 
I  return  escorted  by  an  earl  and  his  son,  and  with 
two  hundred  stout  men,  who  will  ask  why  the 
Count  de  Ferrers  dares  to " 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Amabel^'s  story,  to  which  all  were  listening 
with  a  delight  that  was  the  greater  because  they 
believed  they  were  assured  not  only  of  her  safety, 
but  of  the  safety  of  the  castle  as  well,  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  cry : 

"Treachery,  treachery!  To  arms! — to  arms! 
— the  besiegers  are  within  the  keep!  " 

And  so  it  proved,  for  almost  with  the  words, 
the  tread  of  armed  men  was  heard  upon  the  stone 
flooring,  a  curtain  was  flung  aside,  and  the  Count 
de  Ferrers  and  his  men-at-arms  were  seen  entering 
the  hall.  Instantly  Edgar,  Hugh,  and  the  young 
knight  who  had  come  with  Amabel  had  sprung 
to  their  feet  to  confront  the  invaders.  Then  Lady 
Mortimer's  quick  wit  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
castle.  Rising,  she  seized  a  large  tankard  of  ale 
that  stood  upon  the  table  and  dashed  it  upon  the 
fire,  extinguishing  its  flames  so  that  there  was  but 
a  feeble  glow  of  embers.  Then  she  swept  from 
the  table  the  candles  that  stood  there  and  almost 
instantly  the  room  was  in  darkness,  so  that  the 
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Count  and  his  men  could  not  see  the  occupants  of 
the  room.  Fortunately,  in  their  eagerness  to  hear 
Amabel's  story,  the  three  men  had  retained  their 
mail  and  had  brought  their  weapons  into  the  hall 
with  them.  Knowing  where  these  were,  all  three 
had  seized  them  at  the  first  alarm,  and  now,  drawn 
up  behind  the  oak  table  which  Hugh  overturned, 
they  remained  at  bay  awaiting  the  attack.  The 
Count,  fearing  an  attack  in  the  rear,  hesitated  to 
enter  the  hall,  since  from  the  noise  above  he  knew 
that  the  alarm  had  reached  the  garrison  on  the 
upper  floors.  After  a  moment  he  decided  to  post 
a  strong  guard  before  the  hall,  to  separate  those 
within  from  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  and  then  to 
lead  the  larger  part  of  his  force  up  the  stairway, 
hoping  thus  to  carry  the  keep  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  attack.  So  crying  to  his  men  to  guard  the 
hall  and  permit  no  one  to  leave  it,  the  Count 
ordered  his  men  to  follow  him,  and  dashed  up  the 
stone  steps,  closely  followed  by  his  shouting  sol- 
diers, who  believed  that  the  keep  was  all 
but  won. 

But  the  Friar  was  above,  and  in  an  instant  had 
guessed  that  the  Count  would  attempt  the  storm- 
ing of  the  stair.  He  had  therefore  run  briskly 
down  to  the  head  of  the  lower  stair,  and  finding 
two  sentries  were  on  duty  there,  with  their  aid 
succeeded  in  pushing  one  of  his  wheeled  carts 
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over  the  brink.  Down  it  went  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  narrowly  missing  the  Count, 
phinged  into  the  mass  of  men  that  were  at  his 
heels.  The  cart  loaded  with  stones  must  have 
weighed  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,  and  it 
was  irresistible.  Men  went  down  before  it  like 
pins  in  a  game  of  bowls,  and  while  the  survivors 
were  collecting  their  senses,  a  second  cart  came 
after  the  first,  completing  their  rout  and  ruin. 

The  besiegers  had  seized  the  torches  from 
sconces  in  the  hall,  and  the  light  of  these  showed 
Hugh  that  the  men  posted  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  shared  in  the  panic  of  the  rest.  Speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  he  said:  "Come! — let  us  make  a 
sally!  "  He  dashed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  Edgar  and  the  young  knight.  Falling 
upon  the  sentinels,  they  drove  them  from  the  door- 
way, and  then  attacked  the  disorderly  mass  of 
men  who  had  retreated  from  the  stair. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Mortimer  and  Lady  Amabel 
had  fled  by  means  of  a  winding  stairway  'that, 
concealed  by  the  hangings,  led  to  the  upper  floors. 
When  they  met  the  men  posted  above,  they  urged 
them  to  attack  the  Count's  disordered  party  by 
charging  down  upon  them.  As  soon  as  a  fair 
number  could  be  collected,  they  rushed  down  the 
stair  upon  the  men  who  were  already  shaken  by 
the  side  attack,  and  after  a  few  minutes  drove 
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them  into  the  passage-way  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered— a  narrow  corridor  leading  to  the  western 
door  of  the  keep.  Here  the  pursuit  ceased,  for  the 
Count  and  his  men  fought  fiercely,  and  could  not 
be  driven  further.  Beside  the  Count,  Edgar  could 
see  Luke  the  Lurdane,  armed  with  an  ax  taken 
from  a  fallen  soldier,  and  he  suspected  that  Luke 
had  admitted  the  Count  to  the  castle, 

Edgar's  belief  was  right. 

Luke  after  he  had  been  captured  was  placed  for 
security  in  one  of  the  vaults  below  the  keep,  a  sen- 
tinel being  placed  at  the  door,  and,  from  the  sen- 
tinel's story  afterward,  Edgar  learned  that  Luke 
had  feigned  to  commit  suicide  by  strangling  him- 
self with  a  strip  torn  from  his  clothing.  Natu- 
rally enough  the  sentinel  had  thrown  open  the 
door,  and  gone  to  the  prisoner,  whereupon  Luke, 
springing  suddenly  to  his  feet,  had  tripped  up  the 
guard,  stunned  him  with  the  butt  of  his  own  spear, 
and  then  bound  and  gagged  him.  Luke  then  had 
made  his  way  slyly  up  into  the  keep,  and  creeping 
upon  the  guard  at  the  gate  had  run  him  through 
before  the  poor  fellow  came  to  his  senses. 

Then  cautiously  opening  the  door,  Luke  had 
sped  away  over  the  rampart,  and  had  brought  the 
Count  to  the  open  door  with  all  the  soldiers  who 
happened  to  be  within  the  tower  with  the  Count, 
Though  these  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  be- 
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siegers,  they  were  enough  to  shghtly  outnumber 
the  surviving  garrison. 

Thus,  just  as  the  commanders  of  the  castle  were 
rejoicing  that  safety  was  secured,  they  had  sud- 
denly found  themselves  in  the  greatest  peril  that 
had  threatened  them  during  the  whole  siege. 

While  the  Count  and  Luke  and  their  men  stood 
thus  at  bay,  hoping  to  retain  the  advantage  they 
had  secured,  until  a  stronger  force  of  besiegers 
could  come  to  their  assistance,  and  while  the  gar- 
rison faced  them,  ready  to  make  another  attempt 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  keep,  both  parties  keep- 
ing close  behind  their  shields  to  avoid  the  oc- 
casional arrows  that  came  from  the  bowmen  of  one 
side  or  the  other,  suddenly  there  was  heard  from 
the  upper  landing  the  voice  of  Friar  Bacon  in  a 
sepulchral  tone,  saying:  "  Put  out  the  lights,  put 
out  the  lights,  that  I  may  invoke  the  powers  of 
darkness !  " 

Edgar  understood  at  once,  and  repeated  the 
order.  At  once  the  spearmen  with  their  long- 
handled  weapons  struck  down  the  few  torches  that 
remained,  and  then  there  was  darkness.  Again 
the  Friar's  solemn  voice  was  heard,  chanting  some 
strange  verses  in  the  Latin  tongue.  There  was 
silence  in  the  hall,  for  the  garrison  had  received 
from  Edgar  some  hint  of  the  Friar's  device,  and 
the  besiegers  had  heard  much  of  the  powerful 
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sorcerer  from  whose  arts  they  had  already  suf- 
fered. Suddenly,  a  click  was  heard,  a  beam  of 
light  appeared  extending  across  the  hallway,  and 
lighting  up  the  dust  that  had  been  raised  by  the 
trampling  feet  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  an  un- 
easy murmur  was  heard  amid  the  besiegers'  ranks. 

Then  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  opposite 
wall — the  wall  directly  over  against  the  stair- 
way— and  there  in  a  circular  spot  of  light  like  a 
great  full  moon  was  seen — oh,  sight  of  horror ! — 
a  fearful  form! — the  form  and  figure  of  the 
awful  fiend  that  the  Friar  had  painted  upon  a 
piece  of  glass — but  now  enlarged  and  almost  life- 
size.  It  moved,  it  wavered,  and  then  with  a  howl 
of  fear  the  Count's  men  turned  and  began  to 
struggle  with  one  another  to  escape  from  the 
doorway  out  into  the  night.  Even  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  were  sore  affrighted,  but  on  hearing 
Edgar  raise  the  war-cry  of  the  Mortimers,  they 
recovered  themselves  and  threw  themselves  upon 
the  struggling  crowd  of  besiegers. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hall  was  clear  of  invaders, 
the  door  was  closed  and  barred,  and  the  danger 
was  over.    But  it  had  been  a  narrow  escape  indeed. 

When  the  garrison  were  able  once  more  to  look 
about  them  in  the  relighted  hall,  the  first  sight  that 
attracted  their  attention  was  Friar  Bacon  who  had 
come  down  into  the  midst  of  them  holding  the 
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little  apparatus  that  had  so  easily  driven  the 
Count's  men  in  headlong  fright.  He  was  laughing 
heartily,  but  stopped  all  at  once  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  pain,  for  he  had  burned  his  fingers  on  the 
hot  metal  top  of  his  magic-lantern.  Suddenly  an 
outcry  from  Edgar  was  heard,  and  they  saw  him 
stooping  over  the  form  of  the  young  knight 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  who  lay,  apparently  lifeless, 
on  the  stone  floor.  It  was  believed  for  a  moment 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  bolt  or  arrow  during 
the  fight,  but  no  sign  of  a  wound  could  be  found. 
While  they  were  examining  him,  he  suddenly  re- 
covered, and  muttered  feebly:  "Oh — the  foul 
fiend  himself!  " 

The  Friar  then  saw  that  the  young  knight  had 
been  overcome  at  the  sight  of  the  picture  on  the 
wall,  and  full  of  kindness,  bent  over  to  revive 
him.  As  soon  as  the  young  knight  had  come  to 
his  senses,  the  Friar  told  him  that  what  he  had 
seen  was  no  more  than  a  trick  of  jugglery,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  young  man  was  himself 
again. 

Men  now  went  to  work  to  carry  out  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  fight- 
ing. Sentries  were  doubled  at  all  the  posts,  and 
then  all  in  the  castle  retired  to  their  apartments 
thankful  that  the  last  sudden  attack  had  been  re- 
pulsed.   Edgar,  in  the  room  with  the  Friar,  told 
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him  the  story  of  Amabel's  journey,  and  also  of 
the  force  that  was  encamped  across  the  river  ready 
to  come  to  their  relief,  and  it  was  agreed  that  in 
the  morning  Hugh  should  go  with  one  or  two 
trusty  followers,  and  with  Edgar  to  consult  with 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  upon  the  raising  of  the 
siege.  *■'  So  long  as  you  are  in  command,"  Edgar 
concluded,  "  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  Count. 
You  seem  to  keep  in  your  magic  cupboard  a  trick 
for  every  need." 

The  Friar  smiled  sadly,  as  he  answered, 
"  Those  same  tricks  have  already  cost  me  dear  in 
my  life,  and  I  shall  have  yet  more  reason  to  re- 
gret them  before  I  die.  To  know  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  in  some  eyes  an  unforgivable 
sin.  Well ! — so  much  the  greater  reason  to  re- 
joice when  I  can  put  my  jugglery  to  some  use  that 
my  conscience  approves.  I  ask  of  the  world  only 
to  let  me  increase  its  store  of  knowledge,  and  so  far 
I  have  earned  as  a  reward  only  poverty,  prisoning, 
distrust,  and  enmity.  And  yet  men  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  have  been  glad  to  share  in  the 
knowledge  won  by  the  work  of  the  barefooted 
Franciscan  Friar.  Edgar,  I  have  spent  a  fortune 
for  knowledge  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
my  only  satisfaction  is  in  thinking  that  in  some 
future  time  men  will  recall  with  gratitude  the 
name  and  works  of  Roger  Bacon." 
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There  was  no  disturbance  during  the  night,  and 
every  few  hours  there  was  heard  in  the  darkness 
the  cheery  hail  of  the  sentinels,  "  All's  well !  " 
and,  waking,  Edgar  Mortimer  shuddered  to  think 
that  only  by  the  merest  chance  had  the  last  at- 
tack been  met  and  defeated.  He  resolved  that  he 
would  not  again  be  caught  unawares,  and  then 
slept  soundly  until  the  rosy  light  of  morning 
upon  the  eastern  landscape  flushed  the  hills  and 
the  river. 

Edgar  arose  at  the  dawn,  and  rousing  Hugh, 
prepared  for  the  expedition  to  the  camp  of  the 
earl.  Young  Henry  of  Huntingdon  was  to  be  their 
guide,  and  they  thought  it  wise  to  take  with  them 
a  few  soldiers.  Luke  the  Lurdane  might  well  have 
learned  of  the  return  of  Lady  Amabel,  and  it  was 
practically  certain  that  the  Count  had  recognized 
her  when  he  entered  the  hall  on  the  night  before, 
and  they  might  now  set  a  guard  either  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  or  upon  the  other  bank. 

The  earl's  camp  was  about  a  mile  northward  of 
the  river,  and  it  would  not  do  tO'  risk  being  cap- 
tured by  any  patrol  the  Count  should  establish. 
Half  a  dozen  well-armed  horsemen,  however, 
would  be  able  to  overcome  or  beat  off  any  except  a 
very  large  party.  They  still  had  a  few  horses, 
which  were  stabled  below  the  keep,  and  these  were 
led  by  their  riders  along  the  passage  underground. 
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It  was  no  higher  than  was  necessary  to  admit  of 
the  horses  making  their  way  through  it  with  low- 
ered heads ;  but  the  well-trained  chargers  followed 
them  into  the  open  air. 

Cramped  as  both  men  and  horses  had  been  with 
their  long  confinement  to  the  tower  and  courtyard, 
there  was  a  sense  of  exhilaration  that  came  with 
breathing  the  free  air  once  more,  and  so  they  rode 
bravely  up  from  the  river  bank,  scrambling  over 
the  loose  stones  and  bushes,  and  then  dashed  east- 
ward along  the  river,  taking  the  same  route  taken 
by  Amabel  when  she  departed  from  the  castle. 
They  did  not  care  now  vvhcther  they  were  seen  or 
not,  for  they  had  secured  a  fair  start  of  any  party 
that  might  be  sent  after  them,  and  so  rode  with- 
out caution  at  a  lively  pace.  They  were  seen,  and 
the  Count  dispatched  a  small  body  of  horsemen  to 
pursue  ihem.  But  since  there  were  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  men  in  this  body,  by  Hugh's  advice 
the  party  from  the  castle  did  not  hasten  their  pace, 
but  acted  as  if  they  would  be  glad  of  a  skir- 
mish. 

The  pursuers  came  on  at  a  swinging  gallop  until 
they  were  well  within  bow-shot,  whereupon  Hugh, 
taking  his  long  bow  from  its  case,  fell  a  little  be- 
hind the  rest,  with  the  remark :  "  At  last  I  shall 
have  a  fair  shot  in  the  open!  I  cannot  bear  to 
shoot  from  loopholes !  "    He  strung  his  bow,  fitted 
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an  arrow  to  the  string,  aiming  from  his  horse's 
back,  and  let  fly. 

One  of  the  following  horsemen  threw  up  his 
arms  and  fell  from  the  saddle;  in  an  instant  a 
second  arrow  followed,  and  one  of  the  horses  was 
hit,  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  his  rider. 

The  rest  checked  their  horses,  and  drew  tO'- 
gether  as  if  to  consult,  and  after  a  few  moments 
they  halted,  giving  up  the  pursuit.  Hugh  rejoined 
the  party  ahead,  and  they  rode  on  without  re- 
mark, save  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  who  com- 
plimented Hugh  upon  his  skill,  drawing  from  the 
old  soldier  the  slighting  remark :  "  I  am  not  in 
good  practice.  This  indoor  shooting  cramps  one 
sorely." 

There  was  no  further  adventure,  and  they  were 
soon  in  sight  of  the  Earl's  camp,  whereupon  the 
Earl's  son  rode  forward  to  answer  the  sentry's 
challenge,  and  prepare  his  father  for  their  com- 
ing. 

They  were  warmly  greeted  by  the  Earl,  a  tall 
soldierly  man,  well  advanced  in  age,  and  to 
Hugh's  delight  he  found  that  the  Earl  remem- 
bered meeting  him  in  a  former  campaign  with 
Baron  Mortimer. 

They  were  complimented  by  the  Earl  upon  the 
long  endurance  of  the  siege,  and  were  assured  by 
him  that  their  troubles  were  over. 
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He  thought  there  was  no  need  for  any  especial 
strategy,  as  his  men  were  a  veteran  body,  and 
would,  he  believed,  make  short  work  of  the  Count's 
band  of  mercenaries.  He  proposed  therefore  that, 
if  they  were  able  to  return  at  once,  he  would  sound 
the  signal  for  the  march,  and  would  set  out  for  the 
castle,  taking  no  other  precaution  than  to  dispatch 
a  scouting-party  in  advance  in  order  that  they 
might  have  due  warning  of  any  attempt  to  inter- 
cept them. 

Edgar  was  delighted  with  the  decision,  since 
the  narrow  escape  of  the  night  before  had  left 
him  distrustful  of  everything  so  long  as  the 
Count's  forces  lay  around  the  keep;  and  he  assured 
the  Earl  that  their  horses,  having  been  so  long  idle, 
were  no  more  than  breathed  by  the  short  ride  of 
the  morning. 

"  Very  well,"  exclaimed  the  Earl,  rising,  and 
making  a  sign  to  his  page  to  buckle  on  his  sword. 
"  Henry,  my  son,  give  the  orders  to  march^  and 
we  will  see  whether  we  can  drive  these  marauders 
from  about  the  castle  of  our  good  friend  Francis 
Mortimer !  " 

While  the  men  were  saddling  their  horses  for 
the  march,  Edgar  gave  the  Earl  briefly  the  events 
of  the  siege,  and  also  an  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  forces  he  would  have  to  meet.  He  warned  the 
Earl  that  even  yet  the  forces  commanded  by  the 
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Count  de  Ferrers  were  fully  as  strong  as  those 
the  Earl  was  leading  against  him. 

But  the  Earl  answered  Edgar's  look  with  a 
smile  of  confidence,  saying :  "  Such  men  as  the 
Count  leads  are  not  the  equals  of  honest  soldiers. 
Tliey  fight  for  plunder,  not  for  glory  and  honor. 
Whenever  they  suspect  they  will  lose  the  day,  they 
think  only  of  their  own  skins,  and  run  like  rats 
from  a  terrier.  This  Count,  robber  though  he  may 
be,  is  yet  a  man  of  mettle,  and  he  will  resist  to  the 
end.  But  his  forces — pah!  I  would  go  gayly 
against  then'  had  I  but  half  their  number  of  good 
men  and  true." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  now  returned  to  the  tent, 
reporting  that  all  was  ready,  whereupon  the  Earl 
conducted  his  guests  from  the  tent.  They  found 
their  horses  awaiting  them,  each  held  by  a  soldier ; 
and  when  all  were  in  the  saddle,  the  earl  sprang 
upon  his  own  charger.  Then  raising  his  naked 
sword,  he  cried : 

"  Now  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  fair  ladies 
of  Mortimer  Castle!  " 

The  whole  cavalcade  sprang  into  action,  with 
a  beating  of  hoofs  upon  the  turf,  a  jangling  of  the 
trappings,  and  coats  of  mail,  and  a  neighing  of  the 
steeds.  Then  suddenly  one  of  the  men-at-arms 
struck  up  a  marching  song,  and  one  by  one  voices 
joined  him  until  all  were  in  full  chorus : 
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THE   BOAR   OF   SABLE   HUE. 

"  With  laughter  and  song  we  go  riding  along, 
Our  chargers  are  galloping  free  ; 
In  gleaming  steel  from  head  to  heel, 
And  our  plumes  all  afloat  in  their  glee. 

Our  lances  are  long, 

Our  good  blades  strong. 
Our  keen  shafts  cleave  the  blue 

In  all  the  land 

Who  dares  withstand 
The  Boar  of  Sable  Hue  ? 

"  When  our  bugle  blows  each  foeman  knows 

He  must  gird  him  well  for  the  fight 

Like  the  levin-stroke  when  it  rends  the  oak 
Is  the  shock  of  our  squadron's  might ! 

Close  side  by  side, 

Like  the  wind  we  ride. 
Each  soldier  a  comrade  true 

In  all  the  land 

Who  dares  withstand 
The  Boar  of  Sable  Hue  ?" 

The  clay  was  crisp,  cold,  and  bright,  and  the 
gayety  of  the  Earl's  soldiers  was  contagious.  On 
they  rode  as  if  to  a  junketing,  rather  than  to  a  bat- 
tlefield, and  Edgar  and  young  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don rode  ahead  full  of  the  joy  of  youth,  and  with 
hearts  beating  high.  They  did  not  ride  very 
rapidly,  but  at  a  steady  pace  that  ate  up  the  dis- 
tance, and  were  approaching  the  bridge  when  they 
saw  one  of  the  scouts  coming  toward  them.  Rid- 
ing up  to  the  Earl,  the  scout  saluted  and  reported 
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that  the  bridge  was  held  by  a  party  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  men-at-arms. 

"  So !  "  said  the  earl.  "  This  is  an  ambush  laid 
for  you  gentlemen  who  left  the  castle  so  early. 
They  mean  that  you  shall  not  return.  What  say 
you,  Lord  Edgar,  shall  we  not  try  conclusions 
with  these  fellows  ourselves?  With  my  son  and 
yourself,  stout  Hugh  of  Cambray,  and  the  men  of 
the  garrison  you  brought  with  you,  we  ought  to 
clear  the  way.  There  is  no  need  to  bring  our 
main  body  into  action.  Come,  forward !  "  and  the 
Earl  set  spurs  to  his  charger,  followed  only  by 
those  whom  he  had  invited. 

When  they  were  in  sight  of  the  bridge  they  saw 
a  small  body,  led  by  Luke  the  Lurdane,  drawn  up 
on  the  other  side  to  dispute  their  passage.  The 
Earl,  with  lance  in  rest,  flew  across  the  bridge  at 
full  speed,  scarcely  givine  the  others  time  to  over- 
take him,  and  dashed  into  the  enemy.  He  drove 
the  foremost  from  his  horse,  and  then  dropping 
his  lance,  raised  a  heavy  battle-ax  that  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow,  and  dealt  blows  right  and  left  as  he 
cleared  a  lane  through  the  dismayed  soldiers,  who 
were  taken  by  surprise. 

At  once  his  followers  threw  themselves  into  the 
opening  the  Earl  had  made,  and  striking  fiercely, 
scattered  the  opposing  force.  Meanwhile  the 
Earl  had  checked  his  horse  and  now  came  back 
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like  a  thunderbolt,  crying,  "  Down  with  the  ras- 
cals !    A  Mortimer — a  Mortimer !  " 

The  attack  was  so  bold  and  so  unexpected  that 
the  Count's  soldiers  could  not  recover  from  their 
first  confusion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  fled, 
leaving  half  a  dozen  on  the  field.  The  Earl's 
forces  now  came  up,  and  onward  they  went,  the 
Earl  leading  them  as  before. 

*'  If  the  Count  dares  to  hold  his  ground,"  said 
he,  "  we  shall  find  his  battle-line  all  ready  for  us. 
And  I  am  glad.  I  do  not  like  waiting  for  battle 
or  for  banquet.  When  all  is  ready,  then  I  long  to 
hear  the  trumpet  sound.  Henry,"  turning  to  his 
son,  "  bid  the  men  deploy  into  battle-line  as  soon 
as  we  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy." 

The  yotmg  knight  rode  back  along  the  column, 
giving  the  Earl's  orders  to  the  officers,  and  then  re- 
turned. The  road  was  masked  by  the  woods  just 
before  coming  to  the  plateau  upon  which  stood  the 
castle.  And  when  they  neared  the  opening  of  the 
woods,  Edgar  dashed  forward.  Riding  just  be- 
yond the  head  of  the  road  he  saw  the  Mortimer 
standard  still  floating  from  the  top  of  the  keep, 
and  then,  glancing  toward  the  left,  he  could  see 
that  the  Count  had  drawn  up  all  his  force  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods.  He  returned  and  reported 
to  the  earl,  whose  face  lighted  up. 

"  Good  news !  "  he  said,  "  I  feared  they  would 
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have  fled — which  were  wise  for  them,  but  disap- 
pointing for  us."  Then  once  more  waving  his 
sword  above  his  head,  he  turned  and  halted  the 
column. 

"  The  foe  awaits  us.  We  shall  charge  upon 
them  as  soon  as  the  line  is  deployed.  Ride  slowly, 
and  then  put  spurs  to  horse  when  within  striking 
distance.  I  cannot  promise  you  a  strong  resist- 
ance, as  I  fear  they  will  vanish  into  the  woods  at 
the  first  shock.  But  we  must  put  an  end  to  this 
force  arrayed  against  the  castle,  wherefore  strike 
while  you  can.  These  are  freebooters  and  knaves, 
not  honest  soldiers.    Now,  gentlemen,  forward !  " 

Out  from  the  wood  road  came  the  long  column, 
and  again,  on  reaching  the  plain  they  started  the 
chorus  they  had  sung  upon  the  road : 

"  For  Country  and  King — let  the  war-cry  ring, 
And  the  eyes  of  our  ladies  bright, 
For  the  loyal  lord  who  wields  his  sword 

In  defense  of  truth  and  right ! 

We  work  no  woe 

Save  on  mortal  foe — 
But  long  the  day  shall  he  rue, 
In  all  the  land  who  dares  withstand 
The  Boar  of  Sable  Hue." 

Steadily,  not  very  fast,  they  rode  out,  and  then 
spread  right  and  left  into  a  battle-line.  The  move- 
ment was  executed  with  so  much  precision  that 
Luke  the  Lurdane,  sitting  his  horse  at  the  Count's 
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side,  turned  pale  and  murmured,  "  This  is  the 
end !  "  He  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  veteran 
soldiers  under  perfect  control,  and  he  dreaded  the 
result.  There  were  not  many  moments  for  fear 
or  for  preparation.  The  Earl's  horsemen  came  on, 
gradually  increasing  their  speed,  until  they  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  Then  just  as  the  Count 
— a  brave  scoundrel — ^was  about  to  give  the  order 
to  charge,  the  Earl  raised  his  own  battle-cry,  and 
the  horsemen  came  down  like  a  breaking  wave. 

There  was  never  an  instant's  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult. The  Count's  line  broke  to  pieces  like  slate 
under  a  hammer,  and  all  hope  of  resistance  was 
gone.  The  Count  and  Luke  stood  their  ground, 
but  the  Earl  had  picked  out  the  leader,  and  his 
lance  carried  the  Count  to  the  ground.  Luke 
turned  to  flee,  but  when  he  reached  the  edge  of 
the  wood  Edgar  overtook  him,  and  struck  him 
down.  It  was  a  rout.  The  Earl's  men,  learning 
that  the  leaders  of  the  besiegers  had  been  slain, 
drew  rein,  and  let  the  smaller  villains  go. 

It  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Earl's  forces  on  the  field,  and  the  siege 
was  a  thing  of  the  past — the  Count  and  Luke  the 
Lurdane  were  dead,  and  their  forces  were  in  scat- 
tered flight  through  the  woods. 

The  garrison  in  the  castle  had  seen  the  battle, 
and  now,  breaking  up  the  fastenings  of  the  doors, 
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they  came  running  across  the  field  to  welcome 
their  deliverers.  Once  more  the  Earl  marshaled 
his  men  in  battle-array,  and  then,  singing  their 
song,  they  came  up  the  plateau  to  meet  the  grate- 
ful people  of  the  castle. 

This  time  when  the  opposing  bodies  met,  it 
was  the  Earl's  men  who  broke  up  in  disorder  be- 
fore the  welcoming  throng,  the  laughter,  the  tears 
of  joy,  the  embraces  of  the  women  and  children, 
calling  down  blessings  upon  their  deliverers. 

Last  of  all  came  the  good  Friar,  and  when  he 
had  received  the  warm  greetings  of  the  new- 
comers, he  turned,  and  raising  his  hand,  imposed 
silence  upon  them  all. 

The  noblemen  and  the  soldiers,  the  women  and 
little  children  sank  upon  their  knees,  and  the  Friar 
in  their  name,  offered  thanks  for  their  deliverance 
from  the  wickedness  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
perils  of  the  siege,  and  for  the  successful 
Defense  of  the  Castle. 


THE   END 
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